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Savings  to  66%  on  Nonconforming  and  Discontinued  Classic 
Kobenstyle  Cookware,  Teakwood  Salad  Bowls,  Ice 
Buckets  &  Boards,  Glassware,  Candles  &  Holders,  and 
Stainless  Steel.  Beautiful  items  at 
Beautiful  prices. 

Open  7  days  a  week! 
Mohawk  St,  Cohoes,  N.Y 
Next  to  Cohoes  Mfg.  Co. 
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Cornell        ^ 
Galleries 

270  MAPLE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)732-5339  \f~ 

SIGNIFICANT  WOR£Fs  FINE  ART: 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,  SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grapnics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 

•  Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free  • 
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Saratoga  Naturally  Sparkling  Mineral  Water  bottled  exclusively  at  the  source,  Saratoga  Springs.  N  Y 


QUALITY 

A 

DISTINGUISHING 

ATTRIBUTE 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  invites  you 
to  an  evening  with  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
every  Friday  at  nine  on  WCRB/FM. 
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TAYL@R. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company.  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


TANGLEWOOD 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  12  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted, 
overpowering  the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be  interrupted  three 
times  before  the  first  half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half  of  the 
program  had  to  be  changed  because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and,  when  the  concert  ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage  and  told  the 
audience  that  the  storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  permanent 
structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said,  would  be  needed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous  that  within  a 


short  time  the  amount  was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed 
were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modified 
by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  it  was 
completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule:  Seven  weeks 
later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert,  which  included  a 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios — all  part 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun  operations  the  preceding 
year — were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its 
reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it-presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 
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BARNES  &NOBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center  i 

'  More  music 
for  your  money. 

Boston:  395  Washington  Street  (Across  from  Filene's) 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official.  

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is  near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 


Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring 
cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we  must  ask  you  to 
take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the 
click  of  shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the 
flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  distract  the 
musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  under- 
standing and  your  courtesy. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February/March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  el  Juliette  has  won  a  Grande  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Duetsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 


WMHT-FM 

mi 


stereo  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


\k       Featuring  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  every  Monday  at  8  PM 


Beautiful  classic  women's  clothes. 


I^lbc/t: 


46  Walker  Street,  Lenox. 

Also  in  Hingham,  Duxbury,  Acton,  So.  Hamilton,  Osterville,  Massachusetts 
Avon,  Hamden,  Westport,  and  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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Grbtrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


The  World's  finest 
^Fibm  Qetfnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  . .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Wob urn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 

*  *  East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

I       21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 

935-3870 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Legula 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robinson 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood 
as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program. 
The  Bell  System  has  offered  $150,000  to  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the 
form  of  a  matching  grant  against  Tanglewood  contributions  and  will 
offer  additional  funding  to  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town 
tours  during  the  winter  season.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents 
the  largest  commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony 
orchestra  tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a 
number  of  America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred 
cities  during  the  course  of  the  next  several  years. 


.tcrl-busc 

lalloy^ockbr^ 


PAINTINGS  by 

FRANKLINJONES.Aws. 


visit  the  artiste'  defoghJifib  \ume  (md  galkry.  ^afercolor 
mi  acn/k  paints'  <^%o  6igUwJ.  Open  daily  io  huy&tf 
&  bruuX&tf  by  appavrvtmait.   Phone  413  Z9d  5Z75 
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VERMEER  STRING  QUARTET 

Shmuel  Ashkenasi,  violin 

Pierre  Menard,  violin 

Jerry  Horner,  viola 

Marc  Johnson,  cello 

with  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Thursday,  28  June  at  8:30 


MOZART  String  Quartet  irrD,  K.  575 

Allegretto 

Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 

Allegretto 

DEBUSSY  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Opus  10 

Anime  et  tres  decide 

Assez  vif  et  bien  rythme 

Andantino  doucement  expressif 

Tres  modere — Tres  mouvemente  et  avec  passion 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Quintet  in  B  minor  for  clarinet  and  strings,  Opus  115 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Andantino  —  Presto  non  assai,  ma  con  sentimento 

Con  moto 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


with  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 


VERMEER  STRING  QUARTET 


Shmuel  Ashkenasi,  violin 
Pierre  Menard,  violin 

Friday,  29  June  at  8:30 


Jerry  Horner,  viola 
Marc  Johnson,  cello 


MOZART 


RAVEL 


Quintet  in  E  flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.  386c  (407) 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro 

Messrs.  KAVALOVSKI,  SILVERSTEIN,  FINE,  HORNER, 
and  ESKIN 

Trio 

Modere 

Pantoum 

Passacaille 

Final 

Messrs.  KALISH,  SILVERSTEIN,  and  ESKIN 


Bald 


win  piano 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Sextet  in  G  for  strings,  Opus  36 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo 
Poco  Adagio 
Poco  Allegro 

Messrs.  ASHKENASI,  MENARD,  HORNER,  FINE, 
JOHNSON,  and  ESKIN 
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Just  because  you  can't 
be  at  Tanglewood 
doesn't  mean  vol 
hear  it. 


you  can't 


When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  New  York,  WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106.1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen.  It's  a  beautiful  way 
to  spend  a  night  away  from  Tanglewood. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


with  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 
Max  Hobart,  violin 


Saturday,  30  June  at  8:30 


MOZART  Quartet  in  D  for  flute  and  strings,  K.  285 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondeau:  Allegretto 

POULENC         Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon,  and  piano 

Presto 

Andante 

Rondo 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  34 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Andante,  un  poco  adagio 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Finale:  Poco  sostenuto — allegro  non  troppo — presto  non  troppo 


Baldwin  piano 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller   •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

String  Quartet  in  D,  K.  575 


The  Wiener  Zeitung  of  28  December  1791  carried  an  advertisement  in 
which  the  publisher  Artaria  announced  the  appearance  of  "three  entirely 
new  concertante  quartets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncellos  by  Hr. 
Kapellmeister  Mozart."  Artaria's  puff  told  readers  that  "these  quartets  are 
one  of  the  most  estimable  works  of  the  composer  Mozart,  who  was  torn 
untimely  from  this  world.  They  flowed  from  the  pen  of  this  so  great 
musical  genius  not  long  before  his  death,  and  they  display  all  that  musical 
interest  in  respect  of  art,  beauty,  and  taste,  which  must  awaken  pleasure 
and  admiration  not  only  in  the  amateur,  but  in  the  true  connoisseur  as 
well.  Care  has  therefore  been  taken  as  to  their  outward  appearance,  and 
the  edition  of  this  masterpiece  has  been  prepared  and  printed  in  a  clear, 
clean,  and  correct  type  on  fine  and  good  paper." 

The  three  quartets  —  the  present  work  plus  K.  589  in  B  flat  and  K.  590 
in  F — were  indeed  Mozart's  last,  buTlhey  had  flowed  from  his  pen  some 
time  before  his  death  on  5  December  1791,  not  quite  eight  weeks  before 
his  thirty-sixth  birthday.  And  it  is  curious  that  Artaria  makes  no  mention 
—  neither  in  the  announcement  nor  in  the  publication  itself — of  Mozart's 
intended  dedication  to  King  Frederick  William  II  of  Prussia.  In  April  1789, 
Mozart  set  out  on  a  two-month  tour  that  took  him  to  Prague,  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  Potsdam,  then  back  to  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Prague.  In  Berlin,  he 
played  for  the  King  and  for  Queen  Frederica  Louisa  and  left  with  a 
commission,  one  of  the  few  clear  gains  of  the  whole  journey,  to  write  six 
string  quartets  for  the  King  and  six  easy  piano  sonatas  for  one  of  the 
princesses.  Mozart  started  on  this  assignment  as  soon  as  he  was  back  in 
Vienna  and  had  completed  the  present  quartet  in  June.  (It  is  reported,  but 
without  sure  authentication,  that  King  Frederick  William  sent  him  a 
payment  of  100  Friedrichsd'or  in  a  gold  snuff-box.)  But  he  wrote  only 
two  more  quartets,  those  not  until  a  year  later,  and  it  is  unimaginable 
that  he  intended  his  last  and  difficult  piano  sonata,  K.  576  in  D,  for  the 
little  Princess  Frederica. 

Like  his  uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick  William  was  a  musician  of 
considerable  skill.*  His  instrument  was  the  cello,  and  Mozart  took  pains  to 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Royal  virtuosity.  So  as  not  to 
produce  a  work  that  tends  toward  a  cello  concerto,  Mozart  gives  an 
unusual  number  of  solos  to  the  other  instruments  as  well,  and  the 
soloistic  texture  of  all  three  quartets  for  the  King  of  Prussia  gives  them 
quite  a  distinctive  sound  among  classical  quartets.  The  first  movement 
opens  with  a  theme  that  goes  back  to  Mozart's  Italian  journeys  in  the 
early  seventies,  and  so  does  the  Andante.  The  whole  quartet  is  composed 
in  Mozart's  most  deliberately  simple,  reserved,  "classical"  manner.  There 


'Another  thing  the  two  monarchs  had  in  common  was  that  both  were  rumored  —  absurdly  but 
insistently  —  to  be  the  natural  father  of  Beethoven.  Frederick  William  also  demonstrated  his 
affinity  for  music  in  taking  a  musician's  daughter  to  be  his  mistress  for  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life. 
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are  of  course  poignant  shadows,  and  in  the  short  but  intense  development 
of  the  first  movement  or  the  subtle  relationship  of  that  movement  to  the 
finale,  we  sense  the  workings  of  Mozart's  wonderfully  imaginative 
intellect. 


Achille- Claude  Debussy 

String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Opus  10 

When  an  ensemble  led  by  the  Great  Eugene  Ysaye  introduced  a  new 
quartet  by  the  thirty-one-year-old  C.A.  Debussy  (as  he  then  styled 
himself)  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  blinkered  and  snobbish  Societe 
Nationale,  most  listeners  were  inclined  to  be  aggrieved,  especially,  it 
seems,  by  the  prevalence  of  pizzicato.  Writing  in  pebruary  1894  to  his 
disapproving  friend  Ernest  Chausson,  Debussy  promised  to  produce 
"another  quartet  for  you,  entirely  for  you,  and  I  shall  try  to  invest  my 
forms  with  dignity/'  But  he  never  wrote  another  quartet,  in  fact  giving 
concentrated  attention  to  chamber  music  again  only  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  planned  a  set  of  six  sonatas  for  diverse  combinations  of 
instruments,  though  living  to  write  only  three  of  these  works.  And  by 
then  he  had  moved  further  and  further  from  what  the  excellent 
Chausson  would  have  accepted  as  "dignity."  "Dignity,"  however,  is  not  a 
word  one  readily  imagines  Debussy  using  without  irony,  and  in  light  of 
what  was  to  follow  —  the  magical  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  exactly  a 

year  later,  and  such  a  success  at  its  premiere  that  it  was  repeated  on  the 
spot — the  Quartet  strikes  us,  in  all  its  loveliness  and  freshness,  as 
conservative.  As  Jean  Dane  puts  it:  "There  is  still  much  of  classical 
convention  about  it:  it  moves  inside  a  definite  form,  a  rather  casual 
cyclical  one  (its  genuine  'themes'  actually  'return' — in  fact,  every  thematic 
gesture  is  derived  from  the  germinal  motive  in  the  first  two  bars);  its 
phrase  structure  retains  the  very  symmetry  he  was  so  soon  to  condemn; 
it  presents  itself,  as  all  well-bred  quartets  do,  in  standard  white -tie  and 
four-movements." 

A  friend  and  colleague  who  did  admire  Debussy's  Quartet  was  Paul 
Dukas,  an  interesting,  mostly  untranslated  critic  as  well  as  a  fine 
composer,  whose  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  gives  us  an  idea  of  his  skill,  though  not 
of  his  range.  Dukas  published  the  following  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire: 

"M.  Debussy's  Quartet  bears  the  definite  stamp  of  his  manner.  Everything 
is  clearly  and  concisely  drawn,  although  the  form  is  exceedingly  free.  The 
melodic  essence  of  the  work  is  concentrated,  but  of  rich  flavor.  It 
impregnates  the  harmonic  tissue  with  a  deep,  original  poetic  quality.  The 
harmony  itself,  though  greatly  daring,  is  never  rough  or  hard.  M. 
Debussy  takes  a  particular  delight  in  successions  of  rich  chords  that  are 
dissonant  without  being  crude,  and  more  harmonious  in  their  complexity 
than  consonances  could  be.  Over  them,  his  melody  proceeds  as  on  a 
sumptuous,  skillfully  designed  carpet  of  strange  coloring  that  contains  no 
violent  or  discordant  tints.  One  single  theme  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  transformations  it  undergoes  have 
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an  unexpected  charm  that  is  particularly  fascinating,  as,  for  example,  the 
passage  that  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  scherzo.  (This  movement  is 
simply  an  ingenious  variation  of  the  theme.)  Nothing  could  be  more 
charming  than  the  very  effective  reappearance  of  the  rhythmical  theme  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  delicately  quivering  throbbings  of  the  second 
violin  and  viola,  and  the  pizzicato  of  the  cello.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  say 
which  of  the  four  parts  I  liked  best,  I  should  pick  out  the  first  movement 
and  the  Andante,  which  are  exquisitely  poetical  and  most  delicate 
in  conception/' 


Johannes  Brahms 

Quintet  in  B  minor  for  clarinet  and  strings,  Opus  115 

"It  is  impossible  to  play  the  clarinet  better  than  Herr  Miihlfeld  does  here/7 
wrote  Brahms  to  Clara  Schumann  from  Meiningen  on  17  March  1891.  In 
July,  he  made  his  point  again:  "You  have  never  heard  such  a  clarinet 
player  as  they  have  (at  Meininge~n7  in  Miihlfeld.  He  is  absolutely  the  best 
I  know."  Richard  Miihlfeld,  then  thirty-five,  had  recently  been  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  Hans  von  Biilow's  famous  Meiningen  orchestra, 
which  he  had  joined  as  a  violinist(!)  in  1873  and  where  he  had  been 
principal  clarinetist  since  1876.  By  1891,  Brahms,  nearing  sixty,  was 
beginning  to  flag,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Miihlfeld,  whom  he 
met  that  year,  though  he  must  have  known  his  playing  for  some  time,  got 
him  going  again.  At  high  speed,  Brahms  composed  two  works  for  him 
that  spring  and  summer,  a  Trio  in  A  minor  with  cello  and  piano,  Opus 
114,  and  the  Quintet.  (In  1894,  the  year  of  Debussy's  Faun,  Brahms 
presented  Miihlfeld  with  two  sonatas  for  clarinet  and  piano:  they  were  his 
last  large-scale  works.) 

The  Quintet  is  a  most  gently-spoken  work.  Its  opening  is  of 
characteristic  subtlety  and  ambiguity.  The  program  promises  B  minor,  but 
do  the  violins'  barcarolle  curves  and  the  first  entry  of  the  clarinet — so 
proud  of  its  great  range  —  not  lean  hard  toward  D  major?  The  mood  is 
autumnally  lovely,  the  air  luminous  but  not  bright.  Just  once  is  there  a 
striking  departure  from  gentleness  and  reserve.  In  the  second  of  the 
letters  to  Clara  Schumann  quoted  above,  Brahms  alludes  to  the  new 
quintet  when  he  writes:  "It  is  a  pity  that  owing  to  the  need  of  so  much 
transposition  you  cannot  read  the  pieces.  For  there  are  some  that  you 
would  certainly  want  to  repeat  at  once!?  (I  am  thinking  of  a  very  soft 
adagio.)"  In  the  softness  of  that  adagio,  the  clarinet  takes  flight  in  a 
fantastical  gypsy  rhapsody.  All  his  life,  Brahms  had  been  enamored  of  the 
tzigane  style:  here,  in  this  impassioned  declamation,  we  have  it  in  excehis. 
After  an  intermezzo,  whose  quiet  is  leavened  by  an  episode  that  brings 
the  quickest  music  of  the  Quintet,  comes  a  set  of  variations.  Here,  for  the 
last  time,  Brahms  works  the  miracle  that  makes  the  close  of  the  German 
Requiem,  the  G  major  Violin  Sonata,  the  Third  Symphony,  so  ineffably 
touching,  the  miracle  of  showing  us  by  imperceptible  degrees  that  end  and 
beginning,  omega  and  alpha,  are  one. 
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At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns,  Atrium,  Concert  Hall 
and  stage  -  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880' s,  an  era 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  --  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis,  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quintet  in  E  flat  for  horn  and  strings,  K.  386c  (407) 

Ignaz  Leutgeb — he  sometimes  appears  in  the  literature  as  Leitgeb,  which 
comes  closer  to  what  an  Austrian  accent  would  make  of  the  diphthong  — 
was  a  friend  of  Mozart's  from  early  Salzburg  days.  He  was  a  horn  player 
in  the  Archbishop's  orchestra  until  1777,  when  he  moved  to  Vienna  and 
set  up  a  cheese  store  ("about  the  size  of  a  snail-shell,"  said  Mozart's 
father).  He  was  a  simple  sort,  a  bit  slow,  infinitely  good-natured,  and  the 
perfect  target  for  Mozart's  jokes,  verbal  and  practical.  And  clearly,  he  was 
one  of  those  people  who  become  transformed  the  moment  music  touches 
them:  the  four  concertos  and  the  quintet  that  Mozart  wrote  for  that  ass, 
that  Esel,  that  asino  Leitgeb  tell  us  beyond  doubt.  In  each,  Mozart  assumes 
the  presence  of  a  virtuoso  with  consummate  control  of  the  still  valveless 
horn,  and  of  an  artist  responsive  to  delicate  poetic  suggestion. 

We  have  no  certain  date  for  the  Quintet,  but  it  is  assumed  that  Mozart 
wrote  it  late  in  1782,  the  year  after  he  himself,  at  twenty-five,  had  made 
the  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna.  The  scoring  is  remarkable  in  that 
Mozart  makes  up  his  string  quartet  by  combining  a  single  violin  with  two 
violas  and  cello.  He  loved  the  viola,  and  it  was  the  instrument  he 
preferred  to  play  at  quartet  parties.  He  also  loved  rich  textures  and  plenty 
of  weight  —  and  some  darkness — in  the  middle  register.  The  sound  of  this 
quintet  is  unique  in  the  chamber  repertoire.  The  three-movement  design 
is  also  unusual  in  such  a  piece  —  normal  for  a  concerto  or  sonata,  but 
virtually  unheard  of  in  a  quartet  or  quintet.  Mozart's  early  publishers  felt 
the  lack,  too,  and  they  supplied  minuets  borrowed  from  the  C  minor  Nacht 
Musique  for  winds,  K.  384a  (388),  or  the  E  flat  Divertimento  for  three 
strings,  K.  563. 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

Trio 


Ravel's  Trio,  surely  the  most  virtuosic  in  the  literature,  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  rich  decade  begun  with  the  Sonatine  for  piano  and  Miroirs,  continuing 
with  Histoires  naturelles,  the  one -act  opera  L'Heure  espagnole,  Rapsodie  espagnole, 
Gaspard  de  la  nuit,  Mother  Goose,  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales ,  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
and  the  Mallarme  songs.  Ravel  had  first  planned  such  a  piece  about  1908. 
but  it  was  not  until  1914  that  he  really  turned  to  the  project.  Then  he 
found  himself  needing  to  hurry.  He  was  eager  to  be  in  active  military 
service,  but  it  was  not  easy  for  him,  approaching  forty,  to  persuade  the 
authorities  that  composing  music  was  insufficient  service  to  his  country. 
At  the  same  time  he  wanted  to  finish  the  Trio  before  joining  up  and 
completed  the  score  in  an  extraordinary  spending  of  energy  in  the  first 
month  of  the  war.  By  September,  like  his  former  pupil  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams,  he  was  driving  an  ambulance.  The  Trio  had  its  first  performance 
in  Paris  in  January  1915:  the  pianist  was  Alfredo  Casella,  Arthur  Fiedler's 
predecessor  at  the  Boston  Pops.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  eminent 
theorist  and  pedagogue,  Andre  Gedalge. 
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Ravel  himself  was  born  in  a  village  called  Ciboure,  in  Basque  country 
just  across  from  the  Spanish  border,  and  he  said  of  the  opening  of 
the  Trio  that  it  was  Basque  in  color.  The  serenity  of  this  ever  so  slightly 
lilting  music  derives  from  its  rhythm  with  a  curiously  ethereal  division  of 
its  eight  beats  per  measure  into  3  +  3  +  2.  To  the  second  movement, 
whose  tempo  direction  is  assez  vif,  Ravel  gives  the  name  of  Pantoum.  The 
pantun,  as  we  usually  spell  it  in  English,  is  a  Malaysian  poetic  form  well- 
known  to  any  educated  Frenchman  because  it  was  much  imitated  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  other  nineteenth-century  poets.  Ravel  does  not  seek  to 
imitate  the  rhyme  or  metrical  structure  of  the  pantun's  four-line  stanzas; 
he  does,  however,  accurately  and  wittily  reflect  the  playfulness  of  the 
genre  and  its  dialogue  character.  After  this  interlude,  Ravel  proceeds  to  a 
solemn  passacaglia,  and  from  there  to  a  brilliantly  scored  finale,  replete 
with  the  five-  and  seven-beat  measures  typical  of  Basque  music. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Sextet  in  G  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  two  cellos,  Opus  36 

In  Hermann  Hesse's  Steppenwolf  there  occurs  a  cruel  picture  of  a  bent  and 
melancholy  Brahms  leading  a  procession  of  about  ten  thousand  black- 
suited  men.  Mozart  surmises  that  Brahms's  quest  for  salvation  will  take 
quite  some  time  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  men  in  black  are  all  the 
musicians  who  had  been  compelled  to  play  all  those  superfluous 
Brahmsian  notes.  "Too  thickly  scored,"  he  adds,  "and  too  much  material 
wasted."  But  we  might  also  note  that  Brahms's  undeniable  penchant  for  a 
full  sound,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  lower  middle  registers,  is  one  he 
shares  with  Mozart.  Brahms  seems  not  to  stint  himself  at  all  in  this 
respect,  but  one  of  the  many  extraordinary  features  of  the  G  major  Sextet 
is  the  economy  and  precision  with  which  its  luscious  sounds  are  achieved. 
Brahms  was  a  careful  and  pragmatic  professional,  and  both  his  string 
sextets  sound  lucid  and  clean  as  well  as  rich — in  a  word,  wonderful.  Much 
later,  in  the  1880s,  Brahms  wrote  two  beautiful  quintets  for  strings,  but 
he  did  not,  after  1865,  return  to  this  particular  form  of  sonorous  self- 
indulgence. 

It  was  in  May  1865  that  he  finished  this  work,  though  the  theme  of  its 
slow  movement  occurs,  thrown  in  as  a  greeting  where  words  failed,  in  a 
letter  to  Clara  Schumann  as  early  as  7  February  1855.  Another  woman 
Brahms  loved — or  at  least  he  thought  so — leaves  her  mark  on  this  score. 
She  is  Agathe  von  Siebold,  the  singing  daughter  of  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  Brahms  spent  summers  in 
the  late  fifties.  At  a  certain  point  he  got  scared  by  the  relationship  and 
ran  from  it,  seeking  then  to  make  amends  by  enshrining  Agathe  in  his 
music.  The  vigorously  swinging  theme  that  brings  the  exposition  of  the 
first  movement  to  a  close  —  after  the  broadly  ruminative  opening,  the 
scrubbing  fugato,  and  the  exhilaratingly  Romantic  cello  tune  —  is  hers  in 
that  its  notes  A-G-A-H-E  come  as  close  as  is  possible  to  spelling  out  her 
name  (H  being  the  German  for  B  natural). 

The  first  movement  is  singularly  rich,  not  just  in  themes  but  in  their 
deployment.  The  opening  idea  sets  up  a  beguiling  sort  of  friction 
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between  the  "real"  key  of  G  (the  melody's  first  two  notes)  and  a  remote 
and  Schubertian  E  flat  (the  third  and  fourth  notes),  and  that  gentle 
conflict  bathes  the  entire  movement  in  its  radiance.  The  scherzo,  or  quasi- 
scherzo,  takes  us  into  the  minor  mode,  ambiguous  in  character,  with  a 
spell  of  quite  unambiguous,  unbuttoned  Hungarian  dance  making 
delightful  contrast.  The  slow  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  melody 
that  is,  in  itself,  rich  and  complex.  And  after  this  magical  dream,  as  one  of 
the  first  critics  of  the  piece  wrote,  comes  a  return  to  reality  as  Brahms 
moves  into  the  energetic  and,  at  the  end,  brilliant  finale.  For  a  glimpse  of 
something  deeply  Brahmsian,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  tempo  marks, 
every  one  of  them  qualified  by  non  troppo  (not  too  much)  or  poco  (a  little). 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quartet  in  D  for  flute  and  strings,  K.  285 

Mozart's  relation  to  the  flute  is  oddly  ambivalent.  He  writes  beautifully 
for  it  in  his  piano  concertos  and  operas,  yet  the  very  thought  of  using  it 
in  a  more  soloistic  setting  seems  to  have  filled  him  with  irritation.  But  it 
may  have  been  the  flutists  that  annoyed  him  —  not  the  occasional  superb 
professional  he  encountered,  like  Johann  Baptist  Wendling  of  the  famous 
Mannheim  orchestra,  but  the  dilettantes  like  the  Due  de  Guines,  who 
commissioned  the  Concerto  for  flute  and  harp  for  himself  and  his 
daughter  and  failed  to  pay,  or  the  Dutch  amateur  by  name  of  De  Jean  or 
Deschamps  or  Dejong  whom  he  met  in  Mannheim  through  Wendling  and 
who  ordered  a  brace  of  concertos  and  quartets.  This  relationship  ended  in 
annoyance  for  both  parties:  Mozart  fell  short  of  fulfilling  his  part  of  the 
contract,  and  the  businesslike  Mijnheer  D.  paid  only  96  of  the  stipulated 
200  florins.  The  Quartet  in  D,  completed  in  Mannheim  on  Christmas  Day 
1777,  is  part  of  this  episode.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  no  more  than  a  galanterie,  but 
Mozart  the  professional  most  charmingly  wins  out  over  the  cross  artist. 


Francis  Poulenc 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon,  and  piano 


Francis  Poulenc,  who  was  born  in  1899  and  died  in  1963,  both  in  Paris, 
wrote  this  Trio  at  Cannes  between  February  and  April  1926.  It  had  its 
first  performance  at  the  Salle  des  Agriculteurs  in  Paris  on  2  May  that 
year.  The  concert  was  notable  as  well  for  the  debut  of  the  baritone  Pierre 
Bernac,  who  would  become  the  prime  interpreter  of  Poulenc's  songs  and 
who  on  that  occasion  introduced  the  Chansons  gaillardes.  The  Trio,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Manuel  de  Falla,  is  Poulenc's  first  major  essay  in  chamber 
music.  It  is  in  three  movements,  titled  Presto,  Andante,  and  Rondo, 
though  these  headings  do  not  in  fact  correspond  to  the  "working"  tempo 
marks  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  The  Presto  actually 
begins  slowly,  with  an  A  minor  introduction  in  the  manner  of  a 
recitative,  and  only  when  that  has  had  its  say  does  the  music  bounce  into 
high  speed  and  the  major  mode.  The  Andante  —  but  the  direction  to  the 
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players  is  Andante  con  moto — is  in  Poulenc's  most  disarming  "tuny" 
manner,  the  kind  of  movement  of  which  he  produced  an  even  more 
famous  example  in  the  1932  Concerto  for  two  pianos.  It  is  in  B  flat  major, 
but  Poulenc  leaves  it  poised  on  a  softly  piquant  dissonance  (F-C-A  flat-E, 
reading  up),  which  is  quasi-resolved  into  the  finale's  cheery  D  flat  canter 
(but  sometimes  the  steed  seems  to  have  an  extra  foot).  The  actual  tempo 
for  this  rondo-finale  is  ires  vif. 

Poulenc  himself  wrote  to  Claude  Rostand  that  he  was  "rather  fond  of 
this  Trio  because  it  has  a  transparent  sound  and  because  it  is  well 
balanced.  To  those  who  believe  me  to  be  careless  of  form,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  reveal  my  secrets  here:  the  first  movement  follows  the  plan  of 
a  Haydn  allegro,  and  the  final  Rondo  is  in  the  shape  of  the  scherzo  of 
Saint-Saens's  Second  Piano  Concerto.  Ravel  always  advised  me  to  follow 
this  sort  of  method,  just  as  he  himself  often  did." 


Johannes  Brahms 

Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  34 

This  quintet,  like  —  most  famously — the  D  minor  piano  concerto,  is  one 
of  those  works  that  gave  Brahms  a  heap  of  trouble.  He  wrote  it  first  as  a 
string  quintet  with  two  cellos,  in  homage,  no  doubt,  to  Schubert:  that  was 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  the  year  Brahms  turned  29.  His  friend  and 
mentor,  the  violinist,  composer,  and  conductor  Joseph  Joachim  tried  it  the 
following  year  with  a  group  of  colleagues,  but  neither  he  nor  Brahms 
was  satisfied  with  the  actual  sound.  Brahms  decided  he  had  been  on  the 
wrong  track  altogether  and  recast  the  work  as  a  sonata  for  two  pianos.  In 
that  form  he  and  Clara  Schumann  enjoyed  a  considerable  success  with  it 
in  1864,  and  in  thanks  for  the  first  performance  at  Baden-Baden,  Brahms 
received  from  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  what  was  to  be  one  of  his  most 
treasured  possessions,  the  autograph  manuscript  of  Mozart's  Symphony 
No.  40  in  G  minor.  Indeed,  the  work,  as  Opus  34  bis,  still  exists  as  a  two- 
piano  sonata  and  is  occasionally  heard  that  way.  But  much  as  he  had  once 
drawn  a  piano  concerto  from  what  had  first  been  a  two-piano  sonata  and 
then  a  symphony,  he  now  turned  his  string  quintet/two-piano  sonata  into 
a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings.  Interestingly,  it  was  that  great  keyboard 
artist  Clara  Schumann  who  insisted  that  the  music  really  needed  string 
tone.  The  final  transformation  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  at  that 
point  we  rather  lose  track  of  the  score's  early  history;  the  first  performance  of 
which  we  have  certain  knowledge  took  place  in  Paris  on  24  March  1868. 

The  first  movement  is  sombre  in  expression,  singularly  rich  in  thematic 
material.  The  Andante's  theme,  its  mood  that  of  a  lullaby,  is,  as  several 
commentators  have  pointed  out,  a  variant  of  Pause  in  Schubert's  Schone 
Mullerin  song-cycle.  The  passion  of  the  Scherzo  gives  way  to  the  rich 
lyricism  of  the  Trio  (whose  melody  Clara  Schumann  wished  had  been 
longer).  At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  we  get  the  surprise  of  a  slow 
introduction  and  some  sense  of  what  the  work  must  have  sounded  like  in 
its  original  scoring.  The  intense  seriousness  of  these  slow  measures  does 
not,  however,  last,  and  what  follows  is  a  finale  with  a  touch  of  tzigane  in 
it,  and  leading  to  a  coda  of  sweeping  brilliance. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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separate  DC  rectifiers,  current- mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalk  distortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  1HF  A).  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  1  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two' 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  IC  in  the  MPX  section. 

FM  Sensitivity  FM  Selectivity  Stereo  Separation     I 

IHF  58  .  Stereo-50dB' ; at  1  kHz      - 

0.9  mV  36.2  dBf 85  dB  50  dB 

"IHF  75  standard. 

As  good  as  all  that  sounds,  Technics  Acoustic 
Control  makes  it  sound  even  better>  because  it 
adds  low  and  high  range  boost  and  filter  switches 
which  vary  the  way  each  tone  control  performs  at  a 
particular  setting.  There's  also  a  midrange  control 
with  a  variable  center  frequency.  And  24  LED 
peak-power  indicators  that  let  you  keep  an  eye 
on  what  your  ears  will  hear. 

The  Technics  SA-1000.  In  the  world  of  receivers, 
it  bats  1000. 


Technics 


by  Panasonic 


A  few  receivers  give  you  0.03% THD. 
Only  Technics  gives  it  to  you  with 
330  watts  per  channel. 
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ARTISTS 
Vermeer  Quartet 


Founded  in  1970  in  Marlboro,  Vermont,  the  Vermeer  Quartet  has  won 
wide  acclaim  for  its  first  tours  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  for 
its  two  annual  Chicago  area  series,  one  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
one  at  the  National  College  of  Education  in  Evanston.  The  Quartet  has 
played  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall,  Hunter  College,  and  the  Lincoln  Center 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  made  its  debut  at  the  Caramoor  Festival  in 
the  summer  of  1978.  The  members  of  the  ensemble  are  all  on  the 
Resident  Artists  Faculty  of  Northern  Illinois  University,  De  Kalb. 

Violinist  Shmuel  Ashkenasi  was  born  in  Israel  and  studied  with  Efrem 
Zimbalist  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  In  succeeding  years  he  won  the 
Merriweather  Post  Contest  in  Washington,  D.C.,  placed  highly  in  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  and  was  second  prize  winner  in 
the  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow.  He  has  performed  widely  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan,  and  during  a  recent 
tour  recorded  both  Paganini  violin  concerti  with  the  Vienna  Symphony 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Pierre  Menard,  violin,  studied  at  the  Quebec  Conservatory  and  at 
Juilliard.  His  numerous  awards  include  a  First  Prize  in  Chamber  Music 
from  the  Quebec  Conservatory,  an  appearance  with  the  Montreal 
Symphony  as  winner  of  a  "National  Festival  of  Music"  competition,  and  a 
Prix  d'Europe  given  by  the  Government  of  Quebec.  In  addition  to  solo 
appearances  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  he  has  been  concertmaster 
of  the  Aspen  Festival  Orchestra  and  the  Nashville  Symphony. 

Violist  Jerry  Horner  completed  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  studies 
in  music  at  Indiana  University  and  was  on  the  faculty  there  until  leaving 


to  join  the  Vermeer  Quartet.  He  has  studied  viola  and  chamber  music 
with  David  Dawson,  William  Primrose,  Josef  Gingold,  Janos  Starker,  and 
Daniel  Guilet.  In  addition  to  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  with 
American  orchestras,  he  has  been  heard  as  solo  and  chamber  music 
recitalist  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Rome,  Geneva,  and  Florence. 
He  has  been  the  violist  of  the  Claremont  Quartet  and  solo  violist  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  the  Piedmont  Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Cellist  Marc  Johnson  studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  at 
Indiana  University.  While  still  a  student  he  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and  has  since  performed  as  soloist  with  that 
orchestra  and  the  Denver  Symphony.  Conductors  with  whom  he  has 
played  include  Arthur  Fiedler,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Vladimir  Golschmann, 
and  he  is  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including  the  Denver  Symphony 
Competition  and  the  Washington  International  Competition.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  performed  in  recital  and  chamber  music  throughout  the 
United  States. 


CHE5IEF^(B)D 


STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Estate  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Studio,  Residence,  Barn 

Sculpture  Gallery,  Period 

Garden,  Nature  Trail 

Daily  10-5 

May  -  October 

off  Rte.  183,  Glendale 

a  property  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


wSm  iliiluli   £SS3 

Berkshire 

Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

•••••••••••••••••* 

In  the  Playhouse 


The  Petrified  Forest 

by  Robert  Sherwood  /  June  30- July  15 


The  Butter  and  Egg  Man 

by  George  S.  Kaufman  /  July  18-29 


The  Rose  Tattoo 

by  Tennessee  Williams  /  August  1-12 

% 

Carnival 

Music  &  Lyrics  by  Bob  Merrill 
Book  by  Michael  Stewart  /  Aug  15-26 

aarpius^ 

Musical  Surprises  in  the  Unicorn  Theatre 

July  10-August  26 
New  Barn  Theatre  Company 

July  1 1- August  26 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  established  a  new  and  expanded 
role  for  its  first-desk  players  with  the  creation  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  1964.  Composed  of  the  principal  string, 
woodwind,  and  brass  players  and  the  solo  timpanist,  the  Chamber 
Players  have  made  several  national  and  international  tours  in  addition 
to  their  annual  local  appearances.  The  group  is  flexible  in  size  and  is 
joined  from  time  to  time  by  guest  artists  and  other  members  of  the 
Orchestra,  making  it  possible  for  the  Chamber  Players  to  perform 
virtually  any  work  from  the  vast  range  of  the  chamber  music 
literature.  Pianists  Gilbert  Kalish,  Claude  Frank,  Richard  Goode, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Peter  Serkin,  Lorin  Hollander,  and  Alexis 
Weissenberg  have  performed  with  the  group,  and  other  guest  artists 
have  ranged  from  sopranos  Bethany  Beardslee  and  Phyllis  Curtin  to 
the  Joshua  Light  Show. 

The  Chamber  Players  have  toured  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  given  concerts  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
and  South  America.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Council 
on  the  Arts,  they  have  toured  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1969  they 
collaborated  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools  in  a  program  which 
brought  serious  music  to  disadvantaged  children.  The  first  program  in 
a  television  series  devoted  to  an  in-depth  presentation  of  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  (entitled  "The  Double  Reed")  earned  the 
Chamber  Players  an  award  from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  they  have  made  numerous  recordings  for  RCA  and 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


l        .-JF=i 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 

SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 


The  Stalls  include: 


a  fine  ART  GALLERY 
a  collectible  China  Shop 
a  Solid  Brass  Shop 

From  Connecticut 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 
Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 

Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 
right  to  #41  -  right  on  41  (3  miles) 
to  Antiques. 
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Harold  Wright 


Harold  Wright  has  been  principal 
clarinet  player  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  1970-71 
season.  Born  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania, 
he  began  clarinet  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  later  studied  with  Ralph  McLane 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Houston  and  Dallas  Symphonies  and 
principal  clarinet  of  the  Washington 
National  Symphony. 
Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals  Festival  participant  for  seven  years,  he  has 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  he  has 
toured  with  the  National  Symphony  and  the  Marlboro  Festival  players. 
His  many  recordings  include  sonatas  by  Brahms,  Copland's  Sextet, 
Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rocks  with  Benita 
Valente  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Wright  teaches  at  Boston  University  and 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


Gilbert  Kalish 


Born  in  1935,  Gilbert  Kalish  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Columbia 
College  and  studied  piano  with 
Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova, 
and  Julius  Hereford.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  he  has  been  heard  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  Noted  for 
his  performances  of  twentieth-century  repertory,  Mr.  Kalish  has  long 
been  the  pianist  of  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble,  and  he  has 
been  soloist  in  concertos  of  Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen,  and  Stravinsky.  He 
has  performed  as  soloist  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  he  may  be  heard  on  recordings  for  Columbia,  CRI,  Desto, 
Folkways,  and  Nonesuch;  his  recordings  for  the  latter  company  include 
several  volumes  of  Haydn  piano  sonatas  and  Charle  Ives's  Concord  Sonata. 
Mr.  Kalish  is  an  artist-in-residence  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook  and  Head  of  Keyboard  Activities  at  Tanglewood's 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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Honeywell  brings  you 

t^e  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

every  Friday  nig\)t. 

Tune  m  \vom  g  to  n  pm, 

0HWCBB/IO2.5FM. 
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FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  provides  exciting 
opportunities  and  privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  Berkshires'  best  buy! 

Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/ $35  per  (immediate)  family. 


Friend 

$25/$35 


Donor 

$50 

Contributor 
$100 


Sponsor 
$150 

Associate 
$250 

Patron 

$500 


Guarantor 
$1,000 

Benefactor 
$2,000 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  over 
40  concerts  and  recitals  presented  each  summer  by  the 
students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  academy  for  advanced  music 
study,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts.  Friends  may  also 
participate  in  the  Tanglewood  Walks  and  Talks  series,  and 
will  receive  a  subscription  to  the  BSO  newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will  receive 
program  information  and  a  priority  ticket  application  be- 
fore the  public  sale  of  concert  seats. 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering  place  where 
food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday  evenings.  Con- 
tributors also  receive  the  benefits  of  Donor  membership. 

Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for  Sponsor 
members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Con- 
tributor membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected  Listening  and  Anal- 
ysis classes  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  of  the  benefits  of  Sponsor  membership. 

Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Tanglewood  program. 
They  will  also  be  invited  to  a  conductor's  reception  at 
Seranak,  the  Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 

Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at  Seranak,  and 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Patron  membership. 

Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the  guest 
artist,  management  and  principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  other 
membership  categories  described  above. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your  gift  of  $500 
may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's  Fellowship  program. 
Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  eight- 
week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000  supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be 
awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend. 

For  information,  contact  the  Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
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You're  Almost  There! 

Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
the  home  of  many  of  New  England's  most  interesting,  colorful  and 
exciting  attractions. 

At  Historic  Old  Deerfield,  you  will  find  an  original  17th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America,  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
lar Mohawk  Trail,  Springfield's  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  many  others. 


There's  more  to  do,  more  to  see  *  and  more  for  you  in 


*  WESTERN 


MASSACHUSETTS 

We  have  a  special  place  for  you. 

«§►  PIONEER  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION      333  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  MA  01060 
K  Write  Dept.T  for  free  visitors  kit 


K--wy-&  *?rx 
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Join  the 
Club! 


^^fi 


m  H 

Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide. 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form: 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co -Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 
Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 
Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood /Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston/Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 
Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 


m 


M 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  5  July  at  8:30 

BAROQUE  MUSIC  RECITAL  FROM 

ASTON  MAGNA 

ALBERT  FULLER,  Artistic  Director 

Instrumental  works  of  J.S.  Bach  and 
songs  of  Purcell 

Friday,  6  July  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  violin 
BO  YOUP  HWANG,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Sextet,  Op.  70,  Souvenir  de  Florence 

Friday,  6  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY,  conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

BRAHMS 

Violin  Concerto  in  D 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D 


Saturday,  7  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE  ORMANDY,  conductor 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Nutcracker  Suite 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor 

Sunday,  8  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RAYMOND  LEPPARD,  conductor 

J.S.  BACH 

Suite  No.  1  in  C  for  Orchestra 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D 
Suite  No.  3  in  D  for  Orchestra 


7\FE 
LROfclENADE 

In  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 
120  Huntington  Avenue. 

7  AM  to  Midnight. 

(Saturday 'til  1:00  AM.) 

Live  background  music  nighth 

Ih-hotel  parking  available. 

Telephone:  261-2800 


mh  # 
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Tanglewood 
Tradition 


Our  outdoor  Courtyard 
—  colorfully  abounding 
with  Impatient  plants - 
serves  luncheons, 
dinners,  snacks  and 
drinks.  Our  indoor 
Lion's  Den  features  sandwiches, 
drinks  and  live  entertainment. 
Both  are  open  till  1  a.m.  Phone: 
413-298-5545.  Route  7,  Stockbndge, 
Massachusetts.  Since  1773. 

lM  The  Red  Lion  Inn 


OneofthelUrlds 

Finest  Music  Conservatories 

is  in  Cleveland  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

11021   East  Boulevard 

Cleveland,  Ohio    44106 

216-791-5165 

Grant  johannesen 
President 
B.M.,  M.M.,  D.M.A., 
Diploma,  Artist  Diploma 


A  Home 
for  All  Seasons. 

That's  Greylock  Village.  Whether  you  enjoy  winter 
skiing  or  summer  sun,  it's  better  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
best  of  all  when  you  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown. 
Greylock  Village,  in  Williamstown,  is  the  ultimate 
condominium  community,  combining  modern  elegance 
with  the  surroundings'  natural  beauty. 

J^     Visit  us  soon  and  see  for  yourself, 

jafSS^.     our  2  &  3  bedroom  homes 

OQ       SB       Greylock  Village. 

vour  home  for  all  seasons. 

Models  open  daily  10  to  6. 

(413)458-3636 


Greylock  Village  w  tjh  sSjsS^sme 


CONDOMM  JMS 


HHAWTUfF    MA.'»'AilH   ITS 


PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
iith  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 


({Mayflower  ii 
i6zj  WgrirrLjVillage-j 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


r 


IcoIItt 

different 


CONNECTICUT  PUBLIC  RADIO   90.5  FM 


J 


"If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 

M 

^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink 
Enjoy  our  assortment  of  wine  and  cheese 


r> 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 

July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 
Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  anc1  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25.  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Yamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival 


J  &  J  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  &  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  &)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

1  Vi  miles  east  of  Stockbridge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Harney  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PM. 
Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining— Country  Store  Taproom— Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury.  Conn. 

(203)  435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  order 
company  has  an  out- 
standing choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic- 
torian and  Period  furni- 
ture. Visit  our  sales- 
room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 


Monday  through  Saturday,  10am-5pm^ 
Stockbndge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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"A  GIANT  OF  A  PLAY!" 


CLIVE  BARNES,  NY.  Post 


yji:i;u; 


BEST  PLAY  OF  1979 

NEW  YORK  DRAMA 

CRITICS'  CIRCLE  AWARD 


f  ffak  'truf  head.  (4  Ac  fy 
Ucajuai  it  U  Ac  LJt  oi <w&mA- 


THE 
ELEPHANT 


PHONE  RESERVATIONS  ON  MAJOR 
CREDIT  CARDS:  (212)  246-5969 

TICKETRON:  (212)  977-9020 

GROUP  SALES:  (212)  221  3551 

BOOTH  THEATRE 

45th  Street  West  of  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


® 


TRADING  POST 


Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 1 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 

Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 

ODEERSKIN 

<CV  TRADING  POST 

615  Pirtsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox.  Mass. 


45 


This  is  a  Coadi  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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In  the  Berkshires:  a  complete  contemporary  furniture  store. 

Wall  systems,  lighting,  tables,  bedrooms,  sofas,  accessories. 

Professional  design  service. 

Furniture  that  is  clean,  comfortable,  flexible  and  handsome. 

Tuesday  thru  Saturday  10-5/Thursday  until  9 

184  South  Street/Pittsfield/499-4200 


rap  Interior 
|£L  Design 


Center  Furnitu 


Eating  and  shop-hopping... 

the  West  Stock  bridge  adventure 


5  min.  Tanglewood 
daily  &  Sunday 


brieve 

old  Yankee 
Marketplace 


Take  home  something  special 

Take  home  a  bargain  , .  designer 
fashion  outlets,  couture  hand- 
wovens,  attic  antiques,  vintage 
clothes,  pow  jewelry,  country 
bargains! 


Picnic  or  Dine... 

...  in  the  un- 
usual restaurants,  river 
balconies  or  chuck- 
wagons. 

After  dark   Nibbles  & 

Nips  to  after- 

midnite  at 

The  Rigger  and 

around  town. 
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BARNES  &  NOBLE  ^ 

The  Classical  Record  Center  1 

;  More  music 
for  your  money. 

395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 


OXHOLICW  FOR  OPENERS 

Join  us  for 
a  gracious  and 
leisurely  dinner  as  an 
overture  to  the  performance. 
Enjoy  the  classic  New  England 
cuisine  served  in  the  classic  set- 
ting of  an  historic  Vanderbilt  estate. 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  EVENING  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

The  show  still  goes  on,  with  pianist- 
vocalist  Ed  Underman,  *  drinks  in  the 
Hunt's  End  Lounge,  light  supper, 
pastry,  and  a  fine  selection  of 
after-dinner  beverages.  A 
lovely  ending  on  just 
the  right  note. 

FOXHOLICW  FOR  CLOSERS 

..a  distinguished  year-round  resort,  with 

full  sports  facilities.  Be  sure  to  inquire 

about  our  mid-week  packages. 

From  Lenox,  south  on  Rte.  7A  to  Rte.  7,  then  right  at  light  (7  South),  1/2  mile  to  Foxhollow  entrance  on  left. 
Up  1/2  mile  driveway  to  main  house  of  estate. 
•Appearing  nightly  except  Mon.&  Tues..  Music  charge  $3  per  person  for  11:00  &  12:30  p.m.  shows  on  Fri. &  Sat. only. 

FOR  DINNER  RESERVATIONS  CALL  (413)  637-2000 
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40%  OFF  LIST 


on  all  regular  line 

D.G.  and  PHILLIPS 


LP's 


428  Pittsfield-Lenox  Rd.,  Lenox,  Ma.  02140 

At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times 
1 1  30  -  6:00     Monday  thru  Saturday 

Stop  in  &  let  us  put  you 
on  our  mailing  list. 


^e -bap  sfesa^  irc^ 


tfiGfe  More 
than  jasfc  a 
pestaaraRfc 

After  Tanglewood,  treat 
yourself  to  a  downright 
sensual  snack,  pastry  or 
cocktail. 


© 
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Dinner  Reservations  Requested 
298-3402  2984490 


5  minute  walk  from  town 
Rte  7  So.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Cafe     Bar  open  every  day. 
Dining  room  closed  Tuesdays 


o 


rTv^l  xZT 

SHARP 


m 
7J 


Monthly  exhibitions  of 

Contemporary,  International 

and  Berkshire  art. 

Adjacent  to  the  Ganesh  Cafe 
90  Church  St.  •  Lenox,  Moss.  •  637-1829 

Open  doily  noon  -  7  pm.  Closed  Tuesdays 


1771  was  a  eood 

year  for  our  Lobster  Pie, 

This  year 

it's  even  better. 


Publick  House 

Good  Yankee  cooking,  drink  and  lodging. 

On  the  Common  — Sturbndge,  Mass. 01  566 

(617)347-3313 


erks-„.¥j 

utnmer  festival 

6  days  5  nights  1 1  meals 


Per  person  dbl  occup 
plus  tx  &  tips 


>215°° 


Deluxe  Accommodations 

All  admissions  to:  TANGLEWOOD. 
BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE.JACOB  S 
PILLOW.  STORROWTON 

plus  Naumkeag     Chesterwood     Corner 
House     Hancock  Shaker  Village     Scenic 
tours     Swimming     tennis     golf     &  more 

Vfrtte  or  call  direct  for  free  brochure  to 

UBkri  Spruce  resori- 

south  leo,  ma.  01260  •  1  -  800-628-5073 
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Vacation 
with  the  arts 


The  White  Mountains  Center  for  the  Arts. 
A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
views  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Northeast. 

tA  summer-long  festival  of 
the  arts  includes  symphony, 
I  chamber  music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 
and  sculpture. 

Also,  workshops 

V^  in  dance,  visual 

X.  arts,  choral, 

instrumental  and 

chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe — 

a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,  write  to: 

TheWHITE 

MOUNTAINS 
CENTER, for  rhe/Vm 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 


Fine  and 

unctional 
Art 


Muslm  Face  Pillow 


by  Elizabeth  Gurner 


Lightworks  Gallery.... 

Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  artistically  in  a  contem- 
porary gallery  setting. 

Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  •  Sculpture  •  Weaving.... 

Summer  Hours:  10:00  -  6:00  daily 
Elm  Street,  Stockbridge  •  298-3044 
Next  to  P.O.,  behind  Lee  Savings  Bank 
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Tour  the 

Berkshires 

with  Avis 


Monthly  rates. 

Weekend  rates  starting 

as  low  as  17.95  a  day 


FREE  MILEAGE 


443-0051 


Wfe  try  harder. 

Featuring  GM  cars. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240  (413)  637-0755 


BCD  is  where 
children  love  to  learn. 

Nursery  through  9th  Grade 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Fliwiti"™ 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

"Signed  limited  edition  lithographs 
and  collotypes  available." 

July  1  —  November  1,  1978 
Catalogue  Available. 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25C 


COLONIAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WALLCOVERINGS  AND  DECORATOR  FABRICS 


Our  papers  and  fabrics  are  true  reproductions  of 
original  prints  found  in  America's  museums  and 
oldest  homes. 

While  you're  in  the  Berkshires.  save  on  close-outs  and 
seconds  at  our  factory  outlet  in  Adamsl 

<8lb  %tant  Mill  (Harp. 

RT.  8.  ADAMS.  MASS.  01220 
Weekdays  1 0  4.  Thurs.  10  8.  Sat.  9  Noon 
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THE  STUDIO  OF 

WaltertHScott 


Official  Photographer 
Tanglewood 

Original  Photographs,  Conductors, 
Soloists  and  Orchestra 

Open  by  Appointment 
(413)  298-3651  -  Stockbridge 


, 


Forty-Nine  Acres 

opposite  main  gore  of  Tanglewood 

spectacular  views  -  hillside  b  pastures 

2  magnificent  building  sites 

750  feet  of  road  frontage  on 

undermountain  road. 

Available  at  $77,500. 

Terms  available. 

Call  Mrs.  Elman  at  (413)  528-4471 
on  weekends 

or  at  (212)  371-1380  on  weekdays 


CWFOROBE 


^*290m?UR   STREET 

Great  Harrington  HTa  01230 
413  528  3112 


m 


deli-shop  sRmen 

Hebrew  national  Delicatessen 

SANDWICHES  •  CATERING  •  TAKE  OUT  SERVICE 

Open   Tuet.-Sat.  8-6,  Sun.-Mon.  8-2 

I  \b Elm  Street.  Pittsfield  Massachusetts        Tel  442  5927 


INN 


A  fine,  small  Inn  featuring 
superb  Country  French  Cuisine 

Candlelight  dining 
Wednesday  through  Monday 

Rte.  41 ,  between  W.  Stockbridge 

and  Gt.  Barrington 

Reservations  Recommended  by 

413  274-6580  BOSTON  MAGAZINE 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 


— *S 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Trustees  Emeriti 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


John  T.  Noonan 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Lawrence  Murray 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire^  Music  Center 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Programs  copyright  ©  1979  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

The  cover  photo  is  by  Walter  H.  Scott,  Stockbridge 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 
Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

*Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

The  Hon.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Julian  Cohen 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

*Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 


Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

*Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

"Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard,  Jr. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler 

Paul  Montrone 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

David  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  Sinclair 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 

Mark  Ti shier 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

Roger  H.  Woodworth 


Cornell 
Galleries 

270  MAPLE  STREET 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)732-5339 

Significant  WOR£Fs  Fine  Art: 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehrine;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grapnics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 

•  Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free  • 
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Saratoga  Naturally  Sparkling  Mineral  Water  bottled  exclusively  at  the  source,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY. 


QUALITY 

A 

DISTINGUISHING 

ATTRIBUTE 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  invites  you 
to  an  evening  with  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
every  Friday  at  nine  on  WCRB/FM. 


Just  because  you  can't 
be  at  Tanglewood 
doesn't  mean  you  can't 
hear  it. 

When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  Mew  York,  WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106.1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen.  It's  a  beautiful  way  //\X 
to  spend  a  night  away  from  Tanglewood.  /  / Uti 


TANGLEWOOD 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  12  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted, 
overpowering  the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be  interrupted  three 
times  before  the  first  half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half  of  the 
program  had  to  be  changed  because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and,  when  the  concert  ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson 
Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage  and  told  the 
audience  that  the  storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  permanent 
structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said,  would  be  needed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous  that  within  a 


short  time  the  amount  was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music  Shed 
were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modified 
by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  directed  construction,  it  was 
completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule.  Seven  weeks 
later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert,  which  included  a 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small  studios — all  part 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun  operations  the  preceding 
year — were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its 
reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 


BARN 


The  Classical  Record  Center 

More  music 
for  your  money. 


395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  Ogden  Foods  Inc.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is  near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring 
cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we  must  ask  you  to 
take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the 
click  of  shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the 
flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  distract  the 
musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  under- 
standing and  your  courtesy. 


BSO 


BSO  Real  Estate  Expansion 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  has  recently  expanded  its 
real  estate  holdings  on  two  fronts  with  the  purchase  of  Seranak, 
the  late  Serge  Koussevitzky's  estate  in  the  Berkshires,  and  of 
property  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  along  Huntington  Avenue  in 
Boston. 

Seranak  (the  name  is  an  anagram  derived  from  Koussevitzky's 
own  name  and  that  of  his  first  wife,  Natalie)  has  been  associated 
with  Tanglewood  since  it  became  Koussevitzky's  summer  home  in 
1940,  and  it  has  served  as  a  center  for  important  musical  events  and 
as  a  gathering  place  for  many  artists  who  have  worked  and 
performed  at  Tanglewood., The  BSO  rented  Seranak  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  last  summer,  but  the  estate  was 
subsequently  put  up  for  sale  to  raise  funds  for  the  Foundation's 
principal  purpose,  the  commissioning  of  new  music  from  young 
composers.  The  BSO  is  planning  a  variety  of  uses  for  Seranak,  all 
appropriate  to  both  the  setting  and  the  need  for  additional  space  at 
Tanglewood — housing  for  student  composers  and  composers-in- 
residence,  a  suite  for  visiting  artists,  a  site  for  fund-raising  and 
educational  functions,  and  a  Tanglewood/Koussevitzky  Museum — 
and  the  Development  Office  is  implementing  a  special  fund  drive  to 
carry  out  these  plans. 

The  purchase  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  property  in  Boston  has 
been  carried  out  with  a  view  toward  the  future,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  added  space — the  first  addition  to  Symphony  Hall  property 
since  the  Hall  was  opened  in  1900 — will  satisfy  many  of  the 
Orchestra's  pressing  artistic  and  administrative  needs.  Plans  for 
funding  and  development  are  in  progress;  needs  being  addressed 
include  additional  tuning  rooms,  a  chorus  warm-up  room, 
expansion  of  administrative  offices  and  the  music  library,  and 
increased  lobby  space. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System  has  offered  $150,000  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  the  form  of  a  matching  grant  against 
Tanglewood  contributions  and  will  offer  additional  funding  to 
assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours  during  the  winter 
season.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra 
tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of 
America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities 
during  the  course  of  the  next  several  years. 


A  glorious  encounter  withjimes  past 

Eating,  Shop-hopping  &  Sightseeing 


T* 


Open  daily  &  Sunday 


old  Yankee 


Take  home  something  special 
Take  home  a  bargain       designer 

fashion  outlets,  couture  hand- 
wovens,  attic  antiques,  vintage 
clothes,  pow  jewelry,  country 
bargains!  5  mjn   Tanglewood 


Picnic  or  Dine 

...  in  the  un- 
usual restaurants,  river 
balconies  or  chuck- 
wagons. 

After  dark  Nibbles  & 

Nips  to  after- 

midnite  at 

The  Rigger  and 

around  town. 


M&j 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February /March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recordings  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  el  Juliette  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 


WMHT-FM 
89.1 


stereo  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


Featuring  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  every  Monday  at  8  PM 


jJjiiiiim»imi=iSM' 


Beautiful,  classic  women's  clothes. 


laJbc/ts 


46  Walker  Street,  Lenox. 

Also  in  Hingham,  Duxbury,  Acton,  So.  Hamilton,  Osterville,  Massachusetts 
Avon,  Hamden,  Westport,  and  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concerlmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Roger  Shermont 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
'Gerald  Gelbloom 
k  Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
'Amnon  Levy 
k  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
£  Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 
Nancy  Bracken 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia — 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robinson 
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Grbtrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


The  <World&  finest 
T^rbtn  Qertnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Wob urn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our  . 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 
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THE  ASTON  MAGNA  ENSEMBLE 
ALBERT  FULLER,  Artistic  Director 


FORTUNATO  ARICO,  Baroque  cello      STANLEY  RITCHIE,  Baroque  violin 
ALBERT  FULLER,  harpsichord  JAAP  SCHRODER,  Baroque  violin 

ELIZABETH  PRUETT,  soprano 

Thursday,  5  July  at  8:30 


BACH 


BACH 


PURCELL 


BACH 


Sonata  No.  6  in  G  for  violin  and  obbligato  harpsichord, 
BWV  1019 

Allegro 

Largo  

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

STANLEY  RITCHIE  and  ALBERT  FULLER 

Sonata  No.  2  in  A  minor  for  solo  violin,  BWV  1003 

Grave 

Fuga 

Andante 

Allegro 

JAAP  SCHRODER 


INTERMISSION 


Five  Songs 

Music  for  a  While 

If  Music  be  the  Food  of  Love 

The  Blessed  Virgin's  Expostulation 

Dear  Pretty  Youth 

Sweeter  than  Roses 

ELIZABETH  PRUETT  and  ALBERT  FULLER 

Trio  Sonata  in  C  for  two  violins  and  continue  BWV  1037 

Adagio 

Alia  breve 

Largo 

Gigue:  Presto 

JAAP  SCHRODER,  STANLEY  RITCHIE,  FORTUNATO 
ARICO,  and  ALBERT  FULLER 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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NOTES 

Instrumental  works  of  J.S.  Bach 
Songs  of  Henry  Purcell 


The  three  sonatas  by  Bach  on  this  program  belong,  as  does  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  to  the  time  — 1717-23  —  he  was  in  charge  of  music  at  the  little 
court  of  Anhalt-Kothen  (see  page  42).  Four  ways  of  writing  sonatas  for  violin 
were  available:  for  violin  unaccompanied;  for  violin  with  an  obbligato 
harpsichord  part,  that  is  to  say,  one  fully  composed  and  written  out;  for 
violin  with  figured  bass,  meaning  an  accompaniment  improvised  by  a 
keyboard  player  according  to  a  shorthand  that  indicated  how  the  harmonies 
were  to  go;  and  for  violin  with  one  (or  several  more  solo  instruments  and 
accompaniment.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  types  are  represented  here. 

Bach  composed  six  sonatas  for  violin  with  obbligato  harpsichord.  The 
first  five  conform  to  a  standard  four-movement  pattern  of  slow-fast-slow- 
fast,  a  description  in  which  "slow"  must  be  taken  to  cover  the  range  from 
simply  not  fast  to  really  slow.  TheJ3J  major  sonata,  however,  is  a  sport.  Not 
only  does  it  begin  with  a  quick  movement,  but  the  second  of  its  three 
allegros  is  a  considerable  movement  for  the  harpsichord  alone.  All  this 
seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  present  five- 
movement  version  represents  a  revision  from  the  1730s. 

Of  Bach's  sonatas  and  partitas  for  violin  solo  it  used  to  be  assumed  that 
they  were  historically  isolated  works,  touched  by  a  certain  sadistic 
perversity.  But  Bach,  though  most  renowned  as  a  keyboard  virtuoso,  was 
an  accomplished  performer  on  the  violin  who  knew  well  the  repertory  for 
that  instrument.  That  repertory  included  a  considerable  body  of  pieces  for 
unaccompanied  violin  by  Heinrich  von  Biber,  Johann  Jakob  Walther,  Johann 
Paul  von  Westhoff,  and,  not  least,  Georg  Johann  Pisendel,  the 
concertmaster  in  Dresden  whom  Bach  may  well  have  had  in  mind  in 
writing  his  own  set.  (Joseph  Silverstein  will  play  music  for  solo  violin  by 
Bach  and  Pisendel  as  well  as  by  Ysaye  and  Bartok  in  this  series  of  Thursday 
evening  chamber  programs  on  2  August.)  Each  of  Bach's  solo  sonatas 
begins  with  a  slow  movement  of  an  impassioned,  declamatory  sort,  continuing 
with  a  fugue  in  a  quick  tempo,  a  more  aria-like  slow  movement,  and  a 
brilliant  finale.  The  very  notion  of  a  fugue  for  one  violin  alone  brings  home 
to  us  to  how  great  an  extent  the  art  of  playing  these  magnificent  and 
altogether  pragmatic  compositions  is  an  elegant  art  of  suggestion  and 
allusion. 

Finally  we  have  a  trio  sonata,  an  odd  name  to  the  counting  eye  that 
perceives  four  players  on  the  stage  —  but  "trio"  is  a  count,  not  of  bodies, 
but  of  functional  parts,  and  cellist  and  harpsichordist  together  provide  the 
accompaniment  for  the  pair  of  violins.  Of  this  charming  and  lively  sonata 
we  know  little,  not  even  for  sure  that  it  is  by  Bach. 

Henry  Purcell,  born  1659  in  London  or  Westminster,  grew  up  to  music, 
since  his  father,  also  Henry  Purcell,  was  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  Master  of  the  Choristers  at  Westminister  Abbey.  The  first  sure 
biographical  fact  is  that  his  voice  changed  in  1673,  whereupon  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  being  made  assistant  to  the 
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Introducing  the  Technics  SA- 1000.  With  more 
power  and  less  distortion  than  any  other  receiver 
we've  made:  330  watts  per  channel  minimum  RMS 
into  eight  ohms  from  20  Hzt20  kHz  with  no  more 
than  0.03%  total  harmonic  distortion. 

But  that's  only  onejeason  to  buy  the  SA-1000. 
Dynamic  range  is  another.  To  capture  the  volume, 
clarity  and  sheer  dynamics  of  a  live  symphony,  you 
need  an  equally  dynamic  amplifier  section.  Like 
72,000  /xF  worth  of  high-capacitance  filtering, 
separate  DC  rectifiers,  current- mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalkdistortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  IHF  A).  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  1  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  IC  in  the  MPX  section. 


FM  Sensitivity                  FM  Selectivity             Stereo  Separation 
IHF  58    Stereo-  50  dB*                                                    at  1  kHz 

0.9  mV             36.2  dBf                 85  dB                             50  dB     • 

1 1 ; 1 . , ! 1 

As  good  as  all  that  sounds,  Technics  Acoustic 
Control  makes  it  sound  even  better,  because  it 
adds  low  and  high  range  boost  and  filter  switches 
which  vary  the  way  each  tone  control  performs  at  a 
particular  setting.  There's  also  a  midrange  control 
with  a  variable  center  frequency.  And  24  LED 
peak-power  indicators  that  let  you  keep  an  eye 
on  what  your  ears  will  hear. 

The  Technics  SA-1000.  In  the  world  of  receivers, 
it  bats  1000. 


Technics 

by  Panasonic 


A  few  receivers  give  you  0.03% THD. 
Only  Technics  gives  it  to  you  with 
330  watts  per  channel. 
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Keeper  of  the  King's  Instruments.  Studying  composition  with  John  Blow, 
Purcell  worked  his  way  up  from  organ  tuner  to  organist  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  organist  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Organ  Maker  and  Keeper  to  King 
Charles  II  (and  his  successors,  James  II,  and  William  and  Mary),  and 
member  of  the  King's  Private  Music.  His  work  was  hugely  and  insistently 
in  demand  for  the  various  functions  of  court  and  church,  but  also  in  the 
London  theaters.  He  died  on  21  November  1695  and  was  buried  at  no 
charge  to  his  widow  and  to  the  sound  of  his  own  music  in  the  Abbey  by 
the  organ  he  had  played  for  fifteen  years.  The  inscription  tells  us  that  he  is 
"gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only  his  harmony  can  be  exceeded." 

Music  for  a  While,  one  of  Purcell's  greatest  songs  and  written,  like  Dido's 
famous  Lament,  over  a  repeated  ground  bass,  comes  from  the  music 
written  about  1692  for  the  tragedy  Oedipus  by  John  Dryden  and  Nathaniel 
Lee.  The  first  line  of  If  Music  be  the  Food  of  Love  is  Shakespeare's  in  Twelfth 
Night,  but  Heveningham  quickly  goes  his  own  way.  Purcell  set  this  text  no 
less  than  three  times.  The  Blessed  Virgin's  Expostulation  sets  a  text  by  Nahum 
Tate,  Poet  Laureate,  best  remembered  now  for  the  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms  he  made  with  Nicholas  Brady  and  by  musicians  for  his  libretto  for 
Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas.  Here  we  depart  from  lyric  song;  the  Expostulation  is, 
rather,  a  musical  declamation  of  utmost  vividness  and  intensity.  Rarely, 
even  in  Purcell,  is  there  so  remarkable  a  union  of  words  and  music.  Dear 
Pretty  Youth  comes  from  the  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest  by  Thomas 
Shadwell,  who  came  between  Dryden  and  Tate  as  Poet  Laureate.  Shadwell's 
Tempest  was  first  produced  in  1674,  and  Purcell  is  one  of  many  composers 
who  provided  music  for  its  various  productions  and  revivals.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1695.  That  is  the  date  also  for 
Norton's  tragedy  Pausanias,  from  which  Sweeter  than  Roses  is  drawn. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Professional  design  service. 

Furniture  that  is  clean,  comfortable,  flexible  and  handsome. 
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tye  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

every  Friday  night. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Weekend  Prelude 

Members  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  violin 
BO  YOUP  HWANG,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 


Friday,  6  July  at  7 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Souvenir  de  Florence,  Opus  70 

Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  cantabile  e  con  moto 
Allegretto  moderato 
Allegro  vivace 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


L_  :;"f|        l 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 

The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

The  Stalls  include:  -  a  fine  ART  GALLERY 

-  a  collectible  China  Shop 

-  a  Solid  Brass  Shop 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 

Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 

Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 

Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 

right  to  #41  -right on 41  (3  miles) 

to  Antiques. 
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NOTES 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Souvenir  de  Florence,  Opus  70 


The  first  time  Tchaikovsky  visited  Florence  with  his  brother  Anatoly  in 
the  fall  of  1877  he  found  it  depressing.  Nonetheless,  something  drew  him 
back  again  and  again,  and  he  did  some  of  his  best  work  there  —  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  Eugene  Onegin,  the  Suite  for  Orchestra  No.  1,  part  of  The  Maid  of 
Orleans,  and  much  later  The  Queen  of  Spades.  He  owed  the  city  what  he 
thought  of  as  "the  happiest  months  of  my  life."  It  was  an  escape  from 
Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  it  always  made  him  nostalgic  for  home, 
marveling  that  as  he  basked  in  Tuscan  sunshine  it  was  winter  in  Moscow, 
with  "Muscovites,  men  and  women,  walking  by  .  .  .  wrapped  in  furs,  the 
quiet  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  carriages,  sleighs  sliding  silently  by  ...  " 
And  once  at  least,  to  get  to  something  more  like  home  without  actually 
returning,  he  left  Florence  for  the  colder  March  of  Switzerland. 

In  January  1890,  Tchaikovsky,  soon  to  be  fifty,  journeyed  to  Florence  for 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  last  time.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  began 
the  score  of  The  Queen  of  Spades  and  he  had  made  immense  progress  by  the 
time  he  left  at  the  end  of  March.  As  relaxation  he  turned  to  chamber 
music.  The  sketch  of  what  was  to  be  called  Souvenir  de  Florence  was  completed 
in  July  and  the  full  score  in  August:  "I  wrote  it  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  effort  whatsoever,"  he  reported  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  (actually  while  work  was  still  in  progress).  He  arranged  for  a  private 
hearing  in  November  during  the  rehearsals  for  The  Queen  of  Spades  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  resolved  to  rework  the  third  and  fourth  movements.  He 
was  also  busy  with  his  opera  Yolania,  with  The  Nutcracker,  and  the  symphonic 
ballad  The  Voyevode,  with  the  result  that  work  on  Souvenir  de  Florence  was  not 
finished  until  January  1892.  The  first  public  performance  was  given  at  a 
concert  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  Music  Society  on  6  December  1892, 
the  players  being  Leopold  Auer,  Emmanuel  Kriiger,  Franz  Hildebrandt, 
Sergey  Korguyev,  Akexander  Verzhbilovich,  and  Alexander  Kuznetsov. 

Three  string  quartets,  the  A  minor  Piano  Trio,  and  Souvenir  de  Florence 
comprise  Tchaikovsky's  major  works  for  chamber  ensemble.  The  Florentine 
sextet  is  the  last  and  the  finest,  rich  in  expansive  and  often  subtly 
harmonized  melody,  gorgeously  scored,  and  aglow  with  vitality  and  love. 


—  Michael  Steinberg 
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You're  Almost  There! 

Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
the  home  of  many  of  New  England's  most  interesting,  colorful  and 
exciting  attractions. 

At  Historic  Old  Deerfield,  you  will  find  an  original  17th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America,  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
lar Mohawk  Trail,  Springfield's  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  many  others. 

There's  more  to  do,  more  to  see  *  and  more  for  you  in 


>  WESTERN 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Wehavea  special  place  for  you. 

"$>  PIONEER  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION      333  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  MA  01060 
L  Write  Dept.T  for  free  visitors  kit 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Friday,  6  July  at  9 


EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 


BRAHMS  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Quintessence,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3  April 
1897.  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1878,  but  the 
published  score  incorporates  a  few  revisions  made  after  the  premiere,  which  was  given  by 
Joseph  Joachim  in  Leipzig  on  1  January  1879,  the  composer  conducting  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra.  He  wrote  the  Symphony  No.  2  during  the  summer  of  1877.  The  first 
performance  was  given  by  Hans  Richter  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  30  December 
1877,  though  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  had  introduced  the  work  in  a  two-piano 
arrangement  at  a  private  session  for  friends  a  few  days  earlier.  The  symphony  adds  three 
trombones  and  tuba  to  the  concerto's  orchestra  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  timpani.  In  the  concerto,  Joseph  Silverstein  plays 
the  cadenza  by  Joachim. 

Seldom  did  Brahms  and  his  muse  produce  a  more  look-alike  pair  of 
siblings  than  the  Second  Symphony  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  born  in  two 
consecutive  summers  at  Portschach  on  Lake  Worth  in  southern  Austria.  It 
was  a  region,  he  once  said,  where  melodies  were  so  abundant  that  one  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  step  on  them.  Brahms  would  return  to  Portschach  for 
one  more  summer,  that  of  1879,  when  the  soil  yielded  the  loveliest  and 
most  original  of  his  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  the  G  major, 
Opus  78. 

Brahms  had  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  taking  the  big  step  of 
writing  a  symphony.  He  had  tried  and  failed  in  the  1850s,  salvaging  his 
grandly  symphonic  D  minor  Piano  Concerto  from  the  sketches  and  the 
ambitions  of  the  abandoned  project.  In  1862  he  tried  again,  actually 
sending  Clara  Schumann  a  first  movement  whose  beginning  is  that  of  the 
First  Symphony's  Allegro.  But  ten  years  later,  he  was  still  saying  that  he 
would  "never  write  a  symphony!  You  can't  have  a  notion  what  it's  like 
always  to  hear  such  a  giant  marching  behind  you."  During  the  next  few 
years,  though,  Brahms  wrestled  down  the  ghost  of  the  giant  Beethoven, 
and  in  1876  he  completed  his  Symphony  No.  1.  Elated  both  by  the  hard- 
won  spiritual  victory  and  by  the  success  the  new  work  enjoyed  at  its  early 
performances,  Brahms  at  once — which  is  to  say,  the  following  summer,  for 
summers  were  his  composing  time,  while  winters  were  given  over  to 
sketching,  polishing,  proofreading,  and  whatever  responses  he  felt  like 
making  to  calls  on  his  services  as  pianist  and  conductor — set  to  work  on  a 
new  symphony. 

The  First  Symphony  had  been  an  heroic  per  ardua  ad  astra  work  in  the 
vein  (and  the  key)  of  the  Beethoven  Fifth.  The  Second  is,  by  comparision, 
all  relaxation  and  expansiveness,  and  critics  were  quick  to  point  out  the 
parallel  with  Beethoven's  Fifth  I  Pastoral  pair  of  1807-08.  Brahms  began  the 
Violin  Concerto  in  a  similar  vein,  its  first  movement  and  that  of  the  Second 
Symphony  having  the  same  key,  meter,  and  tempo  mark.  The  first  mention 
of  a  violin  concerto  occurs  in  a  letter  of  21  August  1878  from  Brahms  to 
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his  old  friend,  the  violinist,  conductor,  and  composer,  Joseph  Joachim.  The 
letter  is  a  characteristic  mixture  of  the  blunt  and  the  oblique: 
"Dear  friend, 

Td  be  glad  to  know  how  long  you're  staying  [at  Aigen]  and  would 
like  to  send  you  a  number  of  violin  passages.  I  hardly  need  specify 
the  request  that  goes  with  them,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  or 
not  you're  not  too  absorbed  in  Mozart  and  perhaps  Joachim  himself 
to  find  an  hour  or  so  for  them." 
Soon  after,  Brahms  and  Joachim  met  at  Portschach,  and  during  the 
subsequent  weeks,  plans  were  made  for  a  tryout  with  the  orchestra  of  the 
Berlin  Conservatory,  for  Joachim  to  write  a  cadenza,  and  for  a  premiere 
either  in  Vienna  or  Leipzig.  The  design  itself  underwent  a  major  change  in 
that  Brahms  dropped  his  plan  to  write  a  four-movement  work,  the  rejected 
scherzo  eventually  finding  its  way  into  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in 
B  flat  (1881). 

For  the  premiere,  Joachim  had  originally  proposed  a  program  to  begin 
with  Beethoven's  Concerto  and  ending  with  the  Brahms,  and  with  songs, 
two  movements  from  Bach's  C  major  solo  sonata,  and  an  overture  of  his 
own  in  between.  Appetites  were  bigger  a  hundred  years  ago.  Brahms 
demurred:  "Beethoven's  shouldn't  come  before  mine — of  course  only  because 
both  are  in  D  major.  Perhaps  the  other  way  around — but  it's  a  lot  of  D 
major — and  not  much  else  on  the  program."  The  likeness  of  \he  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  concertos  that  makes  the  idea  of  playing  them  on  the  same 
program  uncomfortable  for  us  would  have  been  the  very  factor  that  made 
the  idea  attractive  to  Joachim.  He  was  not,  after  all,  presenting  two 
established  masterpieces  but,  rather,  one  classic,  and  a  new,  demanding 
work  by  a  forty-five-year-old  composer  with  a  reputation  for  being 
"difficult."  But  Beethoven  is  present,  in  the  choice  of  key,  in  the  unhurried 
gait  (though  the  tradition  that  turns  Beethoven's  and  Brahms's  "allegro,  but 
not  too  much  so"  into  an  endlessly  stretched  out,  energy-less  Andante  does 
neither  work  any  good),  in  the  proportions  of  the  three  movements,  in  the 
fondness  for  filigree  in  the  high  register,  in  having  the  soloist  enter  in  an 
accompanied  cadenza,  in  leading  the  main  cadenza  not  to  a  vigorous  tutti 
but  to  a  last  unexpected  and  hushed  reprise  of  a  lyric  theme  (the  second 
theme  in  Beethoven,  the  first  in  Brahms). 

Brahms  begins  with  a  statement  that  is  formal,  almost  neutral,  and 
unharmonized  except  for  the  last  two  notes.  But  the  sound  itself  is 
subtle — low  strings  and  bassoons,  to  which  two  horns  are  added,  and  then, 
with  basses,  two  more.  And  the  resumption,  quietly  and  on  a  remote 
harmony,  is  altogether  personal.*  So  striking  a  harmonic  departure  so  early 
will  take  some  justifying,  and  thus  the  surprising  C  major  chord  under  the 
oboe's  melody  serves  as  signal  that  this  movement  aims  to  cover  much 
space,  that  it  must  needs  be  expansive.  A  moment  later,  at  the  top  of  the 
brief  crescendo,  the  rhythm  broadens — that  is,  the  beats  are  still  grouped 
by  threes,  but  it  is  three  half-notes  rather  than  three  quarters,  and  this  too 
establishes  early  a  sense  of  immense  breadth.  On  every  level  that  music  is 
rich  in  rhythmic  surprise  and  subtlety:  the  aggressive  theme  for  strings 


*And,  one  might  add,  Beethovenian  —  inspired  by  the  orchestra's  first  mysterious 
entrance  in  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 
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alone  insists  that  the  accents  belong  on  the  second  beat,  another  idea  dissolves 
order  (and  imposes  a  new  order  of  its  own)  by  moving  in  groups  of  five  notes,  the 
three-four/three-two  ambiguity  returns  again  and  again.  The  musing  and  serene 
outcome  of  the  cadenza  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  pianissimo  and  dolce  and 
tranquillo  that  Brahms  writes  into  the  score  as  of  the  trance-like  slow  motion 
of  the  harmonies. 

When  the  great  Pablo  de  Sarasate  was  asked  whether  he  intended  to 
learn  the  new  Brahms  Concerto  he  replied,  "I  don't  deny  that  it  is  very 
good  music,  but  do  you  think  I  could  fall  so  low  as  to  stand,  violin  in  hand, 
and  listen  to  the  oboe  play  the  only  proper  tune  in  the  whole  work?"  What 
the  oboe  plays  at  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  melodies  ever  to  come  to  Brahms.  It  is  part  of  a  long  passage  for 
winds  alone,  subtly  voiced  and  anything  other  than  a  mere  accompanied 
solo  for  the  oboe,  and  a  magical  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  violin.  As 
the  critic  Jean -Jacques  Normand  charmingly  puts  it,  "Le  hautbois  propose, 
et  le  violon  dispose."  It  is  strange  that  Sarasate  should  not  have  relished 
the  opportunity  to  turn  the  oboe's  chastely  beautiful  melody  into  ecstatic, 
super-violinistic  rhapsodies.  A  new  and  agitated  music  intervenes.  Then  the 
first  ideas  return,  enriched,  and  wi+h  the  wind  sonorities  and  the  high- 
flying violin  beautifully  combined.  For  the  finale,  Brahms  returns  to  his  old 
love  of  gypsy  music,  fascinatingly  and  inventively  deployed,  and  the  turn, 
just  before  the  end,  to  a  variant  in  six-eight  (heard,  but  not  so  notated)  is  a 
real  Brahms  signature. 

Much  as  the  Pastoral,  for  all  its  "harmless"  surface,  is  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  tightly  composed  works,  so  is  the  Brahms  Second  a  singularly 
integrated,  concentrated  symphony.  Characteristically,  Brahms  was  bent  on 
concealing  the  nature  of  the  new  work  from  his  friends.  In  November 
1877,  for  example,  he  advised  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  that 
she  might  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the  piece  by  sitting  at  the  piano,  "placing  your 
little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn  and  striking  the  chord  of  F  minor 
several  times  in  succession  (ff  and  pp)."  And,  reporting  from  Vienna  on  the 
process  of  rehearsals  five  weeks  later,  he  wrote  that  the  orchestra  "was 
playing  the  work  with  black  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves  because  of  its 
dirge -like  effect,"  adding  that  it  would  be  printed  with  a  black  border. 

Brahms  begins  with  a  double  idea,  a  fairly  neutral  four-note  motive  in  cellos 
and  basses,  upon  which  horns,  joined  almost  at  once  by  bassoons,  superimpose 
a  romantically  atmospheric  melody.  But  it  is  what  he  hears  in  the  bass  that 
turns  out  to  be  crucial.  Variants  of  that  phrase  appear  three  more  times  in 
the  next  dozen  or  so  measures.  Brahms  wants  us  to  have  it  clearly  in  our 
ears,  and  for  good  reason:  it  is  germinal  to  the  entire  symphony,  many  of 
whose  ideas  share  the  pattern  of  its  first  three  notes  (note,  neighbor,  and 
return  to  the  initial  note).  Brahms's  desire  for  concentration  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  slow  movement.  The  cello  melody  with  which  it 
begins  is  one  of  Brahms's  most  extraordinary  inspirations,  one,  furthermore, 
whose  subtle  internal  repetitions  and  delicate  rhythmic  displacements  make 
it  still  anything  other  than  easy  for  the  conductor  to  shape  or  the  listener 
to  grasp.  The  third  movement  is  one  of  those  leisurely  quasi-scherzos  that 
are  a  Brahms  specialty:  both  trios  are  variations  of  the  initial  oboe  tune. 
There  follows  an  exuberant  finale,  with  a  touch  of  gypsy  music  and  a  more 
than  casual  reference  to  the  last  movement  of  Haydn's  last  symphony. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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NOTES 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Overture -Fantasy  after  Shakespeare 
Suite  from  The  Nutcracker,  Opus  71a 
Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Opus  64 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  horn  at  Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  7  May  1840  and 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  18  November  1893.  He  composed  Romeo  and  Juliet  between 
7  October  and  29  November  1869,  and  Nikolay  Rubinstein  conducted  the  first  performance  in 
Moscow  on  16  March  1870.  In  the  summer  of  18  70,  Tchaikovsky  thoroughly  revised  the 
score,  the  new  version  being  heard  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Petersburg  under  Eduard 
Ndpravnik  on  17  February  1872.  In  1880,  Tchaikovsky  revised  the  score  yet  again,  that 
version,  which  is  the  one  always  heard  today,  being  introduced  by  Mikhail  Ippolitov- 
Ivanov  in  Tiflis  on  1  May  1886.  Tchaikovsky  composed  his  ballet  The  Nutcracker 
between  February  1891  and  April  1892.  He  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  concert 
suite  he  drew  from  it  on  19  March  1892  in  St.  Petersburg,  nine  months  before  the 
premiere  of  the  complete  score  at  the  Maryinsky  Theater,  St.  Petersburg.  He  composed  the 
Fifth  Symphony  between  May  and  26  August  1888,  himself  conducting  the  premiere  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  17  November  that  year. 

Mily  Alexeyevich  Balakirev  is  nearly  forgotten  as  a  composer,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  energetically  influential  figures  in  the  musical  life  of 
nineteenth-century  Russia.  Conductor,  teacher,  polemicist,  tireless 
organizer  of  concerts,  he  is  best  remembered  as  one  of  the  famous  Group  of 
Five — himself,  Borodin,  Cui,  Mussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  the 
aim  of  The  Five  to  establish  a  distinctively  nationalist  sort  of  music,  but 
Balakirev's  influence  reached  as  well  into  the  opposing  camp  of  those 
Russian  musicians  whose  faces  were  turned  toward  Europe.  Among  these, 
Tchaikovsky   was  the  chief,  and  Balakirev  twice  intervened  in  his  life  with 
decisive  and  significant  results,  first  in  1869  in  connection  with  the  composition 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  again  in  1885,  the  year  of  the  Manfred  Symphony. 

In  1869,  Tchaikovsky  was  engaged  in  a  process  to  which,  a  hundred  years 
later,  he  might  have  referred  as  "trying  to  find  himself/'  He  was  already  a 
composer  of  experience  and  skill,  and  his  First  Symphony,  Winter  Reveries, 
introduced  by  Nikolay  Rubinstein  in  1868,  had  been  more  of  a  success  than 
he  was  really  prepared  for.  He  had,  however,  not  as  yet  produced  a 
thoroughly  convincing  and  masterful  composition,  and  he  was  not  sure  he 
had  the  technique  with  which  to  do  it.  The  man,  too,  was  shaken.  In  the 
winter  of  1868-69,  he  was,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life,  sexually 
inflamed  by  a  woman,  Desiree  Artot,  a  superb  Belgian  soprano  who  had 
twice  come  to  Moscow  with  an  Italian  touring  opera  company. 
Tchaikovsky's  intentions  were  altogether  serious,  but,  after  the  company 
had  moved  on  to  Warsaw,  Artot  suddenly  and  drastically  brought  their 
relationship  to  an  end  by  marrying  Mariano  Padilla  y  Ramos,  a  baritone 
colleague  of  hers.  Tchaikovsky  recovered  quickly  in  that  he  was  soon  able 
to  work  again,  but  when  next  he  saw  Artot  on  the  stage  —  as  Marguerite  in 
Gounod's  Faust  —  he  wept  all  evening,  and  as  late  as  1875  he  incorporated  a 
song  from  her  repertoire  into  his  First  Piano  Concerto. 

He  was  ready  to  have  Balakirev  tell  him  to  compose  a  work  based  on 
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Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  is  indeed  what  Balakirev  did  while  the 
composers  were  out  for  a  walk  with  the  critic  Nikolay  Kashkin.  Moreover, 
he  went  on  in  a  letter  to  tell  Tchaikovsky  just  how  to  do  it,  describing  in 
detail  how  he  himself  had  organized  an  overture  on  King  Lear,  proposing  a 
key  scheme  for  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  even  writing  out  four  measures  of 
music  to  show  how  he  would  begin  such  a  piece  (offbeat  chords  to 
represent  sword  clashes,  followed  by  violent  rushing  about  in  sixteenth- 
notes).  And  much  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  we  know  it  reflects  Balakirev's  plan: 
at  least  some  elements  of  the  overall  harmonic  strategy;  the  idea  of  an 
introduction  to  represent  Friar  Laurence,  followed  by  contrasting  musics 
for  the  Montague-Capulet  feud  and  for  the  lovers;  and  even  the  features 
of  Balakirev's  "fierce  allegro"  beginning,  which  survive  in  Tchaikovsky's 
feud  music. 

Balakirev  was  not  always  pleased  with  Tchaikovsky's  working  out  of 
"his"  ideas.  At  first,  only  the  broad  love  theme  aroused  his  enthusiasm.    It 
is  "simply  delightful,"  he  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky,  "I  play  it  often  and  I  want 
very  much  to  kiss  you  for  it.  Here  is  tenderness  and  the  sweetness  of  love." 
With  less  than  perfect  tact  he  remarks  that  when  he  plays  the  big  tune,  "I 
imagine  you  are  lying  nude  in  your  bath  and  that  Artot-Padilla  herself  is 
washing  your  tummy  with  hot  lather  of  scented  soap.  There's  just  one 
thing  111  say  against  this  theme,  and  that  is  that  there's  little  in  it  of  inner, 
spiritual  love,  only  a  passionate  physical  languor  (with  even  a  slightly 
Italian  hue),  whereas  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  decidedly  not  Persian  lovers  but 
European."  At  any  rate,  Balakirev  continued  to  comment,  criticize,  suggest, 
blame,  and  praise,  and  Tchaikovsky  continued  to  compose,  buoyed  by  the 
praise,  stimulated  by  the  blame,  becoming  more  confident  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  themes,  more  imaginative  and  perceptive  in  his  reading  of 
Shakespeare's  play,  putting  strong  ideas  in  place  of  weak,  integrating, 
refining,  and  producing,  when  all  was  done,  his  first  masterpiece. 

The  Nutcracker  came  many  years  and  many  masterpieces  later.  Tchaikovsky 
was  actually  never  happy  about  this  ballet  for  which  he  wrote  one  of  his 
two  or  three  finest  theater  scores.  The  commission  for  it  came  to  him  after 
the  success  at  the  Maryinsky  Theater  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  1890.  The 
story  is  an  adaptation  by  the  elder  Alexandre  Dumas  of  a  story  by  E.T.A. 
Hoffman,  The  Nutcracker  and  the  King  of  Mice.  The  composer  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  story,  and  neither,  as  it  turned  out,  were  Russian 
audiences.  The  premiere  was  no  great  success,  and  in  spite  of  the 
popularity  of  the  eight  pieces  Tchaikovsky  included  in  his  concert  suite,  The 
Nutcracker  became  established  as  a  ballet  —  and  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  American  Christmas  season  —  only  with  the  wonderful  Balanchine 
production  wit\\  the  New  York  City  Ballet  in  1950.  The  Nutcracker  Suite, 
however,  has  known  only  triumph:  at  the  premiere,  the  enthusiasm  was 
such  that  five  movements  had  to  be  repeated.  Reaction  was  much  the  same 
in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  by  the  way,  the  only  one 
of  Tchaikovsky's  ballet  suites  for  which  the  selection  of  numbers  was  made 
by  the  composer  himself. 

As  for  the  story,  it  is  a  fantasy  about  a  little  girl  called  Clara  who  is 
given  a  nutcracker  for  Christmas,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  man  designed  to 
crack  the  nuts  in  his  jaws.  In  the  course  of  a  scuffle,  Clara's  brother  and 
some  of  his  friends  manage  to  break  it,  and  the  implement  is  with  due 
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ceremony  put  to  bed  to  be  nursed.  Clara  helps  the  nutcracker  vanquish  the 
King  of  the  Mice  in  a  midnight  battle,  and,  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  he 
changes  at  once  into  a  handsome  Prince  Charming.  In  her  dreams,  she  goes 
to  visit  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweets  where  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy  is 
Queen  and  welcomes  and  entertains  her. 

Most  of  the  music  in  the  Suite  is  drawn  from  the  grand  divertissement 
that  is  arranged  for  Clara.  The  Miniature  Overture  is,  however,  the 
prelude  to  the  whole  ballet.  It  is  of  marvelous  orchestral  delicacy:  two 
horns  are  the  only  brass,  a  triangle  the  percussion,  and  there  are  neither  cellos 
nor  basses.  String  sound  is  nonetheless  rich  because  there  are  four  sections 
of  violins  instead  of  the  usual  two,  and  the  violas  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  heroes  of  the  March  are  toy  soldiers  who  are  among  the 
Christmas  presents  in  the  ballet's  first  scene.  What  follows  comes  from  the 
second  act.  The  most  celebrated  feature  of  the  dance  of  the  Sugar  Plum 
Fairy  is  the  prominence  of  the  celesta,  a  new  and  fresh-sounding 
instrument  in  1892.  Tchaikovsky  had  first  encountered  one  in  Paris  the 
previous  summer  and  he  had  one  shipped  to  Russia  immediately.  He  was 
quite  worried  that  Rimsky-Korsakov  would  find  out  about  it  and  beat  him 
to  its  use.  Tchaikovsky  first  wrote ^or  the  celesta  in  what  is  almost  as 
obscure  a  score  as  he  ever  produced,  the  symphonic  poem  Voyevoda  (1891). 
In  all  the  fuss  about  the  novelty  of  the  instrument  itself,  critics  have  rarely 
pointed  out  how  beautifully  Tchaikovsky  writes  for  it  —  the  finesse,  for 
example,  of  the  combination  with  bass  clarinet,  or  its  use  as  an 
accompaniment  to  various  trios  of  woodwinds.  (The  Suite  omits  the  brief, 
whirling  coda  with  which  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy's  solo  ends  in  the  ballet.) 

The  Russian  Dance  is  a  short  and  vigorous  squat-kicking  trepak.  The 
Arabian  Dance  represents  coffee,  and  the  delicate  Chinese  Dance,  which 
provides  so  attractive  a  contrast  to  its  languor,  is  tea.  (Tchaikovsky  omits 
his  chocolate  bolero.)  The  parade  of  calories  concludes  with  the  Dance  of 
the  Reedpipes.  A  pun  is  involved,  for  the  mirlitons  of  Tchaikovsky's  French 
title  are  not  only  the  musical  instruments  suggested  by  three  flutes,  but  are 
also  pipe-shaped  candysticks.  The  Waltz  of  the  Flowers  concludes  the  ballet 
divertissement  and  the  Nutcracker  Suite. 

In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  we  hear  the  voice  both  of  the  Romantically  tragic 
Tchaikovsky  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  who  is  also  Tchaikovsky  the  symphonic 
thinker,  and  of  the  balletic  Tchaikovsky.  The  composer's  own  feelings  about 
the  work  blew  hot  and  cold:  "I  am  dreadfully  anxious  to  prove  not  only  to 
others,  but  also  to  myself,  that  I  am  not  yet  played  out  as  a  composer  .  .  .  the 
beginning  was  difficult;  now,  however,  inspiration  seems  to  have  come." 
...  "I  have  to  squeeze  it  from  my  dulled  brain."  .  .  .  "It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  not  blundered,  that  it  has  turned  out  well."  ...  "I  riave  become 
convinced  that  this  symphony  is  unsuccessful.  There  is  something  repulsive 
about  it,  a  certain  excess  of  gaudiness  and  insincerity,  artificiality.  And  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes  this.  It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  directed  at  my  previous  work,  but  the  symphony 
itself  was  incapable  of  attracting  the  public  or  at  least  pleasing  it.  The 
realization  of  all  this  causes  me  an  acute  and  agonizing  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  myself.  Have  I  already,  as  they  say,  written  myself  out, 
and  am  I  now  able  only  to  repeat  and  counterfeit  my  former  style? 
Yesterday  evening  I  looked  through  the  Fourth  Symphony  .  .  .  What  a 
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difference!  How  much  better  .and  superior  it  is!  Yes,  this  is  sad,  very  sad!" 
.  .  .  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  magnificently  played  [in  Hamburg,  March 
1889],  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for 
some  time  ..." 

Ten  years  had  gone  by  since  the  Fourth  Symphony,  years  in  which 
Tchaikovsky's  international  reputation  was  consolidated,  in  which  he  had 
come  to  feel  the  need  to  give  up  his  teaching  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
so  as  to  have  more  time  for  composing,  in  which  he  began  to  be  active  as  a 
conductor,  in  which  he  finished  Eugene  Onegin  and  three  unsuccessful  but  by 
no  means  uninteresting  operas  (The  Maid  of  Orleans,  Mazeppa,  and  The 
Sorceress),  in  which  he  composed  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Second  Piano 
Concerto,  the  three  orchestral  suites  and  Mozartiana,  the  Italian  Capriccio, 
Serenade  for  strings,  the  1812  Overture,  the  Vespers  Service,  the  A  minor 
Trio,  the  Manfred  Symphony  (summoned  into  being,  like  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by 
Balakirev),  and  some  of  his  most  appealing  songs. 

,   The  Fourth  had  been  the  symphony  of  triumph  over  fate  and  was  in  that 
sense,  and  admittedly,  an  imitation  of  Beethoven's  Fifth.  For  Tchaikovsky's 
own  Fifth,  we  have  nothing  as  explicitly  revealing  as  that  correspondence 
in  which  he  set  out  the  program  of  the  Fourth  for  his  patroness,  Nadezhda 
von  Meek.  There  is,  however,  a  notebook  page  outlining  a  scenario  for  the 
first  movement:  "Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which 
is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  xxx.  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself 
into  the  embrace  of  faith???" 

xxx  is  less  likely  to  be  a  particular  person  than  what  he  usually  refers 
to  in  his  diary  as  Z  or  THAT — his  homosexuality,  which  caused  him  deep 
pain  and  which,  in  addition,  terrified  him  as  a  potential  cause  of  scandal.  To 
pursue  Tchaikovsky's  verbal  plan  through  the  first  movement  as  he  finally 
composed  it  is  pointless.  (He  also  disliked  attempts  to  interpret  musical 
processes  in  too  literal — or  literary — a  manner.)  Clearly,  though,  the  theme 
with  which  the  clarinets  in  their  lowest  register  begin  the  symphony  has  a 
function  other  than  a  musical  one:  it  will  recur  as  a  catastrophic 
interruption  of  the  second  movement's  love  song,  as  an  energy-less  ghost 
that  faintly  reproaches  the  languid  dancers  of  the  waltz,  and — in  a 
metamorphosis  that  is  perhaps  the  symphony's  least  convincing  musical  an( 
expressive  gesture — in  majestic  and  blazing  E  major  triumph. 
Tchaikovsky's  wonderful  gift  of  melody,  his  skill  as  well  as  his  delight  in 
strong  effects,  his  fire  and  sentiment,  need  neither  introduction  nor 
advocacy.  A  word,  though,  about  the  orchestra.  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
discussing  his  own  Sheherazade,  congratulates  himself  on  the  brilliance  he  has 
been  able  to  achieve  with  an  orchestra  no  larger  than  that  normally  used  b) 
Glinka.  Tchaikovsky,  too,  produces  remarkable  effect  with  remarkable 
economy.  Three  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  each  of  the  other 
woodwinds,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings  —  that  is  not  an  extravagant  orchestra,  but  the  brilliance  and 
vividness  of  its  fortissimo  is  extraordinary.  But  what  delight  there  is,  above 
all,  in  the  delicate  passages  —  the  color  of  the  low  strings  in  the 
introduction  (with  those  few  superbly  calculated  interventions  of  second 
violins);  the  beautifully  placed  octaves  of  clarinet  and  second  bassoon  when 
the  Allegro  begins  its  melancholy  and  graceful  song;  the  growls  into  which 
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that  movement  subsides  (with  the  kettledrum  roll  as  the  top  note  of  the 
chord  of  cellos,  basses,  and  bassoons);  the  low  strings  again  in  the  measures 
introducing  the  famous  and  glorious  horn  tune  in  the  Andante;  the 
sonority  of  those  great,  swinging  pizzicato  chords  that  break  the  silence 
after  the  catastrophe;  those  faintly  buzzing  notes  for  stopped  horns  in  the 
waltz;  the  enchantingly  inventive  filigree  all  through  the  middle  part  of 
that  movement;  those  propulsive  chuggings  of  cellos,  basses,  drums,  and 
bassoons  in  the  finale;  the  tough  brilliance  of  the  woodwind  lines  and  the 
firmness  of  their  basses  .  .  . 

Tchaikovsky  had  not,  of  course,  written  himself  out:  as  soon  as  he 
returned  from  a  journey  to  Prague  (where  the  experience  of  conducting  the 
Fifth  produced  the  most  depressed  of  all  his  reports  on  that  work — "there 
is  something  repulsive  about  it  .  .  .  "),  he  began  work  on  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  within  another  year  his  strongest  operatic  score,  The  Queen  of  Spades, 
was  under  way. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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In  the  Playhouse 


The  Petrified  Forest 

by  Robert  Sherwood  /  June  30- July  15 


The  Butter  and  Egg  Man 

by  George  S.  Kaufman  /  July  18-29 


The  Rose  Tattoo 

by  Tennessee  Williams  /  August  1-12 


Carnival 

Music  <ik  Lyrics  by  Bob  Merrill 
Book  by  Michael  Stewart  /  Aug  15-26 


Plus 

Musical  Surprises  in  the  Unicorn  Theatre 

July  10- August  26 
New  Barn  Theatre  Company 

July  11- August  26 
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At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns,  Atrium,  Concert.Hall 
and  stage  --  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880's,  an  efra- 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  --  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis,  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  8  July  at  2:30 
RAYMOND  LEPPARD  conducting 


BACH 


BACH 


Overture  No.  1  in  C,  BWV  1066 

Overture 

Courante 

Gavottes  I  and  II 

Forlane 

Minuets  I  and  II 

Bourrees  I  and  II 

Passepieds  I  and  II 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  BWV  1048 

[Allegro] 

Largo  (from  the  Sonata  in  G,  BWV  1021) 

Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


BACH 


BACH 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D,  BWV  1050 

Allegro 

Affettuoso 

Allegro 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
RAYMOND  LEPPARD,  harpsichord 

Overture  No.  3  in  D,  BWV  1068 

Overture 

Air 

Gavottes  I  and  II 

Bourree 

Gigue 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Quintessence,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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NOTES 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Overture  No.  1  in  C,  BWV  1066 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  BWV  1048 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D,  BWV  1050 
Overture  No.  3  in  D,  BWV  1068 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  on  21  March  1685  at  Eisenach,  Thuringia,  and  died  on 
28  July  1750  in  Leipzig,  Saxony.  He  wrote  the  works  on  this  program  around  1720, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  D  major  Overture  is  of  slightly  later  date.  Bach  himself  was 
probably  the  first  to  play  the  harpsichord  solo  in  the  Fifth  Brandenburg  Concerto.  The  Overture 
No.  1  calls  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon  with  string  orchestra  and  harpsichord;  the 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  specifies  three  each  of  violins,  violas,  and  cellos,  with 
harpsichord  and  bass;  the  Fifth  Brandenburg  adds  flute,  violin,  and  harpsichord  soli  to  the 
string  orchestra;  and  the  Overture  No.  3  adds  three  trumpets  and  timpani  to  the  orchestra 
of  the  Overture  No.  1 

When  Bach  moved  to  Kothen  at  the  end  of  1717  to  assume  the  post  of 
Capellmeister   to   His  Most   Serene  Highness,   Leopold,   Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Kothen,  it  was  the  first  time  since  the  summer  of  1703  that  he  was  not 
employed  as  an  organist.  The  Court  at  Kothen  was  Calvinist,  and  service 
music  was  restricted  to  unaccompanied  hymns.  Bach's  new  patron,  then 
just  twenty-three,  loved  music  and  performed  with  skill  on  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  on  keyboard  instruments.  Later,  Bach  said  that  he  had  gone  to 
Kothen  hoping  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there;  however,  in  December  1721 
his  Serenissimus  had  married,  whereupon  "the  musical  interests  of  the  said  Prince 
had  become  somewhat  lukewarm,  especially  as  the  new  Princess  seemed  to 
be  alien  to  the  muses."  The  amusa,  as  Bach  called  her,  in  fact  soon  died,  and 
Leopold's  second  wife  was  a  sympathetic  and  sensitive  patroness,  but  by 
the'n  Bach  was  restless  and  determined  to  leave.  Early  in  1723  he  went  to 
Leipzig,  taking  charge  of  the  music  at  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas,  becoming  involved  as  well  with  the  musical  life  at  the  University, 
and  there  he  remained  until  his  death. 

At  Kothen,  his  chief  task  was  to  compose  instrumental  music  and  to  see 
to  its  performance.  Not  only  was  there  music  to  be  written  for  the  Court; 
the  Bach  household,  too,  with  its  growing  children  and  a  young  wife  who 
wanted  instruction,  made  its  own  demands.  In  response  to  all  this,  and  in 
spite  of  whatever  discontents  he  may  have  felt  at  Kothen,  Bach  was 
staggeringly  productive:  in  five  years  he  wrote  about  a  dozen  concertos 
including  the  six  Brandenburgs,  the  first  book  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  the  two-part  Inventions  and  three-part  Sinfonie,  the  six  English 
and  six  French  suites  for  the  harpsichord,  the  six  suites  for  solo  cello,  the 
three  sonatas  for  viola  da  gamba  with  harpsichord,  three  partitas  and  three 
sonatas  for  violin  solo,  six  sonatas  for  violin  with  harpsichord,  at  least  the 
first  two  of  his  four  orchestral  overtures  (or  suites),  and  the  various 
sonatas  for  flute,  unaccompanied,  with  figured  bass,  or  with  obbligato 
harpsichord. 

We  often  refer  to  Bach's  orchestral  overtures  as  suites,  which  is  indeed 
what  most  composers  would  have  called  them.  By  whatever  name,  a  suite, 
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in  the  context  of  early  eighteenth-century  music,  is  a  sequence  of  dances, 
possibly  with  some  non-dance  movements  added  or  interpolated.  Each  of 
Bach's  four  orchestral  suites,  for  example,  begins  with  an  Ouverture  in  the 
grand  French  manner— a  stately  introduction  leading  to  an  allegro  in  which 
fugal  texture  is  prevalent,  probably  with  a  return  to  slower  music  for  the 
end — and  this  then  is  also  the  title  Bach  assigns  to  the  composition  as  a 
whole. 

Six  dances  follow  in  the  C  major  Overture.  The  first  of  them  is  a  French 
courante,  moderately  paced,  in  3/2  time,  but  characterized  by  frequent  shifts  of 
accent  that  render  the  meter  ambiguous:  most  of  the  way  the  six  quarter-notes 
in  each  bar  are  indeed  grouped  as  three  times  two  (as  the  time  signature 
suggests),  but  sometimes  they  fall  into  twice  three.  Bach's  contemporary 
and  Handel's  friend,  the  theorist  Johann  Mattheson  declares  that  "the 
passion  or  the  stirring  of  the  soul  to  be  presented  in  a  courante  is  Sweet 
Hope.  One  can  find  something  hearty,  something  yearning,  and  something 
joyful  in  the  melody,  and  those  are  the  elements  from  which  Hope  is 
made." 

The  gavotte  is  a  country  dance  from  Dauphine  in  the  southeast  of 
France,  in  duple  meter,  and  with  an  upbeat  of  two  quarters.  Bach  presents 
a  pair  of  gavottes,  the  first  to  be  repeated  after  the  second  is  played.  The 
reed  instruments  dominate  Gavotte  II,  but  the  strings  amuse  themselves  by 
interrupting  their  pipings  with  fanfares. 

The  forlane  perhaps  takes  its  name  from  Friuli  in  the  northeast  of  Italy. 
The  dance,  associated  with  Venice  and  the  lower  classes,  was  generally 
thought  of  as  wild.  The  familiar  minuet,  of  which  Bach  presents  two, 
returns  us  to  court  manners.  The  bourree  is  another  folk  dance  in  duple 
meter,  quicker  than  the  gavotte.  Here,  too,  Bach  gives  us  a  pair,  and  if  you 
have  ever  wondered  why  the  middle  section  of  a  classical  minuet  or  a 
Beethoven  scherzo  is  called  a  "trio,"  here  is  your  answer:  Bourree  II  is 
literally  a  trio  for  oboes  and  bassoon,  a  contrast  of  texture  and  weight 
popular  with  composers  of  orchestral  dances.  The  passepied,  which  seems 
to  come  from  Brittany,  is  much  like  a  minuet,  but  quicker.  Another  pair. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Brandenburg  concertos  are  part  of  the  story  of 
Bach's  restlessness  at  Kothen — not  their  composition,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  ordinary  fulfilment  of  his  duties  to  Prince  Leopold,  but  Bach's 
preparation  of  a  presentation  copy  that  he  sent  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
Christian  Louis,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  March  1721.  That  copy  went 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter  (in  Bach's  most  courtly  French): 

Your  Royal  Highness, 

As  1  had  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  Your  Royal  Highness,  by  virtue 
of  Your  Highness's  commands,  and  as  I  noticed  then  that  Your  Highness  took  some 
pleasure  in  the  small  talents  which  Heaven  has  given  me  for  Music,  and,  as  in  taking 
leave  of  Your  Royal  Highness,  Your  Highness  deigned  to  honor  me  with  the  Command  to 
send  Your  Highness  some  pieces  of  my  Composition,  1  have  then,  in  accordance  with  Your 
Highness's  most  gracious  Orders,  taken  the  liberty  of  rendering  my  most  humble  duty  to 
Your  Royal  Highness  with  the  present  Concerti,  which  I  have  adapted  to  several 
instruments;  begging  Your  Highness  most  humbly  not  to  judge  their  imperfection  with  the 
rigour  of  that  fine  and  delicate  Taste  which  the  Whole  World  knows  Your  Highness  has 
for  musical  pieces;  but  rather  to  infer  from  them  the  benign  Consideration  to  the  profound 
respect  and  most  humble  obedience  which  1  try  to  show  Your  Highness  herewith.  For  the 
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rest,  Sire,  1  beg  Your  Royal  Highness's  gracious  favour  toward  me,  and  to  be  assured  that 
nothing  is  as  close  to  my  heart  as  the  wish  that  1  may  be  employed  on  occasions  more 
worthy  of  Your  Royal  Highness  and  of  Your  Highness's  service — 1,  who  without  equal  in 
zeal,  am, 

Sire,  Your  Royal  Highness's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

]'ean  Sebastian  Bach 

The  couple  of  years  to  which  Bach  refers  take  us  back  to  1719,  and  in 
fact,  on  1  March  of  that  year,  Bach  was  paid  130  thaler  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  a  journey  to  Berlin  where  he  was  to  collect  a  newly  built  harpsichord. 
That  presumably  was  when  Bach  met  the  Margrave  and  played  for  him 
(Brandenburg  is  the  Prussian  province  immediately  to  the  north  of  Berlin: 
its  capital  was  Potsdam).  For  all  the  extravagance  of  the  language,  Bach's 
remarks  about  the  Margrave's  "fine  and  delicate  taste"  have  some  foundation 
in  truth.  We  learn  from  Bach's  biographer  Philipp  Spitta  that  the  Margrave 
was  "especially  devoted  to  music,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  aristocratic 
dabbling"  and  that  he  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  it.  When  he  died  in  1734,  his 
large  music  library  was  sold,  Bach's  manuscript  being  included  as  part  of  a 
large  and  very  cheap  job  lot.  It  bears  no  traces  of  use.  Perhaps  the 
Brandenburg  orchestral  resources  were  reduced  between  1719  and  1721; 
perhaps  Bach  had  overestimated  them  in  the  first  place.  Unlikely  as  it 
seems  from  Spitta's  remarks,  it  could  simply  have  been  lack  of  appreciation, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  any  payment,  gift,  or  acknowledgment  made  to 
the  composer. 

Bach's  concertos  normally  have  three  movements,  fast-slow-fast. 
Brandenburg  No.  1  is  an  exception  in  that  it  adds  a  minuet  with  three 
contrasting  interludes,  Brandenburg  No.  3  is  another  in  that  it  lacks  a  slow 
movement.  Between  the  two  allegros,  there  is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  chords 
marked  Adagio.  We  do  not  know  what  Bach  intended.  Borrowing  a  slow 
movement  from  elsewhere  in  Bach  and  interpolating  it  here  is  a  solution 
that  has  had  advocates  Benjamin  Britten,  Thurston  Dart,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Neville  Marriner,  and  Yehudi  Menuhin.  Raymond  Leppard  joins  them, 
adding  the  E  minor  Largo  from  the  Sonata  in  G  for  violin  and  figured  bass, 
BWV  1021,  which,  as  he  points  out,  "happily  ends  with  the  two  chords  that 
Bach  did  supply  between  the  movements  of  his  concerto." 

The  Fifth  Brandenburg  was  the  last  of  the  set  to  be  composed,  probably 
late  in  1720.  Bach  himself  presumably  played  this  concerto  on  the 
harpsichord  he  fetched  from  Berlin  the  year  before.  It  is  the  first  known 
concerto  to  feature  a  keyboard  solo.  The  harpsichord's  new  dominance  is 
asserted  by  the  brilliant  65-bar  cadenza  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement, 
and  no  vague  rhapsody  this:  there  is  not  a  more  soundly  built  coda  in  the 
literature.  During  the  Affettuoso  the  orchestra  is  silent,  but  the  concerto 
contrast  continues:  sometimes  the  harpsichord  is  soloistic  (usually  in  duet 
with  either  flute  or  violin),  but  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  three  times 
between,  it  provides  a  quasi-tutti  effect  with  its  figured  bass 
accompaniments.  At  Kothen,  the  second  violinist  would  have  taken  over 
the  viola  stand  where  Bach  normally  played;  hence  there  is  no  second  violin 
part  in  this  piece. 

The  third  and  fourth  of  Bach's  four  orchestral  Overtures  are  joyous 
trumpet-and-drum  pieces  that  may  have  been  composed  in  Leipzig  for 
Bach's  university  concerts.  In  the  present  suite,  Bach  begins  with  an 
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overture  in  the  French  style.  But  then  he  crosses  the  border  into  Italy  as  he 
gives  us  the  beautiful,  celebrated,  much-transcribed  air  with  its  delicate 
interweaving  of  singing  parts  over  the  "walking"  bass.  Bach  follows  this 
with  a  pair  of  gavottes,  a  bourree,  and  a  gigue.  Unsteady  spellers  may  draw 
some  assurance  from  the  fact  that  Bach  writes  "bourree"  here,  but  "bouree"  in 
the  first  suite. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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ARTISTS 


Aston  Magna  Foundation  for  Music 


The  Aston  Magna  Foundation  for  Music  was  founded  in  1972,  with  Albert 
Fuller  appointed  Artistic  Director.  The  Foundation's  aim  is  to  bring 
together  artists,  scholars,  instrument  makers,  and  serious  students  to 
pursue  a  broad  study  of  the  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  —  considering  not  only  the  instruments,  techniques  of  playing 
and  improvisation,  and  pitch  and  tunings  proper  to  the  music,  but  also  the 
broader  social  and  cultural  context  in  which  the  music  was  created  and 
originally  functioned.  The  artistic  results  of  these  studies  are  embodied  in 
the  highly  acclaimed  Aston  Magna  Festival  held  each  summer  in  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  Festival  of  1977  received  nationwide  attention 
for  its  presentation,  for  the  first  time  in  America  on  original  instruments, 
of  the  complete  Brandenburg  Concertos  of  J.S.  Bach,  which  are  available 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  orrtts  "Smithsonian  Collection  of 
Records"  label. 


Albert  Fuller 


Albert  Fuller,  Artistic  Director  and 
harpsichordist,  is  recognized  as  an 
innovative  and  preeminent  inter- 
preter of  French  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  keyboard  music. 
His  approach  to  Baroque  music 
interrelates  it  with  the  dance,  with 
painting  and  architecture,  and  with 
the  language  and  behavior  of  the 
period.  This  overview  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  study  and  performance 
program  at  Aston  Magna.  Mr.  Fuller 
plays  a  harpsichord  by  William 
Dowd  (Boston,  1976)  after  Pascal 
Taskin  (Paris,  1769),  and  one  by 
William  Hyman  (New  York,  1973)  in 
the  school  of  F.E.  Blanchet 
(Paris,  c.1730). 
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Fortunato  Arico 


Fortunato  Arico,  Baroque  violoncello 
and  viola  da  gamba,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
Soloists.  He  performs  with  the  New 
York  Pro  Musica  Viol  Consort  and 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  City 
College.  Mr.  Arico  plays  an 
eighteenth-century  German  violon- 
cello and  a  viola  da  gamba  made  in 
Venice  by  Matteo  Gofriller  between 
1700  and  1725. 


Elizabeth  Pruett 


Soprano  Elizabeth  Pruett  was  born 
in  Natchez,  Mississippi  and  received 
her  musical  education  at  the  Juilliard 
School.  She  has  appeared  with  many 
opera  companies  and  festivals  in  the 
United  States  and  has  been  recipient 
of  many  prestigious  awards,  in- 
cluding second  prize  from  the 
Naumberg  Competition.  Ms.  Pruett 
makes  her  debut  with  the  Washing- 
ton Opera  this  season  as  Noemie  in 
Massenet's  Cendrillon  opposite 
Frederica  von  Stade. 


Stanley  Ritchie 


Stanley  Ritchie,  Baroque  violin,  is 
first  violinist  of  the  Philadelphia 
String  Quartet,  in  residence  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle. 
He  has  been  concertmaster  and 
soloist  with  many  area  ensembles 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Duo 
Geminiani,  which  specializes  in  the 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Ritchie's 
violin  is  by  Jakob  Steiner  of  Absam, 
Tyrol  and  dates  from  1679. 
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Jaap  Schroder 

Jaap  Schroder,  Baroque  violin,  is 
considered  one  of  the  leading  experts 
on  violin  literature  and  the  per- 
formance practice  of  music  before 
1800.  He  studied  in  his  native 
Amsterdam  and  in  Paris  and  is  now 
Professor  at  the  Amsterdam  Conser- 
vatory and  a  faculty  member  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  Basel.  Mr. 
Schroder's  violin  was  made  by 
Januarius  Gagliano  in  Naples,  c.1720. 


Emanuel  Borok 


Russian-born  Emanuel  Borok  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  at 
the  Darzinja  Music  School  in  Riga. 
He  joined  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Bolshoy  Theater  in  1969  and  two 
years  later  won  the  competition  for 
assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic.  At  the  same 
time,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String 
Quartet.  He  emigrated  in  1973  to 
Israel,  where  he  accepted  a  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  Israel 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  in  April  1974  he  successfully  auditioned  for  the 
assistant  concertmaster  position  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 


Bo  Youp  Hwang 


Bo  Youp  Hwang  was  born  in  Korea 
and  began  performing  as  soloist  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  He  studied  at 
the  Seoul  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  of  Seoul  and  by  the  age 
of  nineteen  had  won  two  prestigious 
prizes.  This  led  to  study  with  the 
Fine  Arts  String  Quartet  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  While 
there,  he  became  assistant  concert- 
master  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  second  violinist  of  the  Milwaukee  String  Quartet.  A 
member  of  the  Cremona  String  Quartet,  he  joined  the  Boston 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music.  107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

*  Emanuel  Borok,  violin 
Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
Madeline  Foley,  chamber  music 

"Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
Mary  Crowder  Hess,  violin 

*MaxHobart,  violin 

"Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 
Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
William  Kroll,  chamber  music 
Carole  Lieberman,  violin 

'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 

"Leslie  Marrn,  string  bass 
George  Neikrug,  cello 

"MischaNieland,  cello 
Leslie  Parnas,  cello 

tHenry  Portnoi,  string  bass 

"William  Rhein,  string  bass 

"Roger  Sbermont,  violin 

*  Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Roman  Totenberg,  violin 
Walter  Trampler,  viola 

"Max  Winder,  violin 
"Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 
Victor  Yampolsky,  violin 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
"Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
"Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 

*  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
t  John  Holmes,  oboe 
tPhillip  Kaplan,  flute 

Harvey  Pittel,  saxophone 
"Richard Plaster,  bassoon 
"Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
"Fenwick  Smith,  flute 
"Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
"Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

"Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
"Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
t John  Coffey,  tromboneltuba 
"Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 

Paul  Gay,  trombone 


brass  (cont.) 

"Gordon  Hallberg,  tromboneltuba 
"Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
"David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
"Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
"Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
t  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
"Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 
"Thomas  Gauger 
"Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

guitar  and  lute 

Thomas  E.  Greene,  guitar 

Robert  Strizich,  lute 

piano 

Luis  Batlle 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Elizabeth  Hagenah 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Phillip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Harriet  Shirvan 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 

Jack  Fisher 

Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Mark  Kroll 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 

Germaine  Arosa,  diction 

Mary  Davenport,  contralto 

Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 

Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 

Robert  Gartside,  tenor 

Mac  Morgan,  baritone 

Chloe  Owen,  soprano 

Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 

Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


"Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
tFormer  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director 

offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Gerald  Gross,  Dean  ad  interim 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
John  Hasson 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

Theodore  Antoniou 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Mark  Kroll 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Robert  Sirota 
John  Thow 
Jan  Wissmiiller 
Maurice  Wright 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Phyllis  Elhady  Hoffman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Thomas  Dunn,  chorus 

Endel  Kalam,  orchestra 
"Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky,  orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  repertoire  orchestra 

Paul  Gay,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

'  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 

'  Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
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Symphony's  second  violin  section  in  1972  and  has  since  advanced  to  the 
first  violins. 


Burton  Fine 


Principal  BSO  violist  Burton  Fine 
joined  the  Orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a 
research  chemist  with  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion in  Cleveland.  During  that  time 
he  played  with  a  number  of  chamber 
music  ensembles.  He  studied  for 
four  years  with  violinist  Ivan 
Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
before  moving  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  B.A.  in  chemistryT-and  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  present 
Boston  Symphony  position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the 
Orchestra.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


CXHOUCW  FOR  OPENERS 

Join  us  for 
a  gracious  and 
leisurely  dinner  as  an 
overture  to  the  performance. 
Enjoy  the  classic  New  England 
cuisine  served  in  the  classic  set- 
ting of  an  historic  Vanderbilt  estate. 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  EVENING  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

The  show  still  goes  on,  with  pianist- 
vocalist  Ed  Linderman,* drinks  in  the 
Hunt's  End  Lounge,  light  supper, 
pastry,  and  a  fine  selection  of 
after-dinner  beverages.  A 
lovely  ending  on  just 
the  right  note. 

FOXHOLICW  FOR  CLOSERS 

..a  distinguished  year-round  resort,  with 

full  sports  facilities.  Be  sure  to  inquire 

about  our  mid-week  packages. 

From  Lenox,  south  on  Rte.  7A  to  Rte.  7.  then  right  at  light  (7  South),  1/2  mile  to  Foxhollow  entrance  on  left. 
Up  1/2   mile  driveway  to  main  house  of  estate. 
'Appearing  nightly  except  Mon.fc  Tues..  Music  charge  $3  per  person  for  11:00  &  12:30  p.m  shows  on  Fri.&  Sat.  only. 

FOR  DINNER  RESERVATIONS  CALL  (413)  637-2000 
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Robert  Barnes 


Born  in  Detroit,  Robert  Barnes  won 
statewide  recognition  at  age  eleven 
as  a  member  of  the  All-City  String 
Quartet,  which  included  his  twin 
brother  on  viola  and  his  future  wife 
on  cello.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  violin  section 
while  attending  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. He  switched  to  viola  in  his  last 
year  there  and  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967,  a  year 
later. 


Jules  Eskin 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  Jules  Eskin 
came  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1964  after  three  years 
as  principal  cellist  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  His 
father,  an  amateur  cellist,  gave  him 
his  first  lessons,  and  at  age  sixteen 
he  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony.  He 
studied  in  Dallas  with  Janos  Starker, 
and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
and  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  has  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  played  with 
the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  toured  Europe  in  recital. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  has  taught  and 
performed  for  five  years  at  the  Sarasota  Music  Festival. 


Ronald  Feldman 


Cellist  Ronald  Feldman  has  the 
distinction  of  owning  the  only 
electric  cello  in  existence.  Mr. 
Feldman  was  only  nineteen  when  he 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1967.  Brooklyn-born,  he  has  studied 
with  Claus  Adam,  former  cellist  of 
the  Juilliard  Quartet,  at  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music,  and  with  Lome 
Munroe,  principal  cellist  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  He  is  a  member 
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of  the  Greylock  Trio  with  his  wife,  harpist  Elizabeth  Morse,  and  BSO 
flutist  Paul  Fried,  and  a  member,  too,  of  Collage,  the  Boston-based 
contemporary  music  ensemble. 


Eugene  Ormandy 


The    1978-79  season  marked  Eugene 
Ormandy's  forty-third  year  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. Born  in  Budapest  in  1899,  Mr. 
Ormandy  entered  the  Budapest  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  as  a  child  prodigy 
violinist  at  five,  received  his  pro- 
fessor's diploma  at  seventeen,  taught 
at  the  State  Conservatory  between 
concert  tours,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1921  as  a  solo  violinist. 
Having  become  an  American  citizen  in  1927  and  following  engagements  as 
violinist  and  conductor  in  New  York,  he  directed  his  first  concerts  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  1930  and  also  conducted  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  for  three  summer  performances  at  Robin  Hood  Dell  in 
Philadelphia's  Fairmount  Park.  His  first  performance  in  the  city's  Academy 
of  Music  took  place  in  October  of  1931  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
substitute  for  ailing  guest  conductor  Arturo  Toscanini. 

Music  Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  between  1931 
and  1936,  Mr.  Ormandy  was  appointed  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  1936.  His  tours  with  that  orchestra  have 
taken  him  throughout  the  United  States,  to  western  and  eastern  Europe, 
Latin  America,  Japan,  and  mainland  China,  and  as  a  guest  conductor  he  has 
led  every  major  European  orchestra.  Many  of  his  nearly  four  hundred 
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recordings  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  are  currently  available,  and  he  is 
a  recipient  of  the  United  States  government's  highest  civilian  award,  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  presented  to  him  by  former  President 
Richard  Nixon  in  January  of  1970.  Mr.  Ormandy  is  a  Commander  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog,  First  Class, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland,  a  holder  of  the  medals  of  the 
Mahler  and  Bruckner  Societies,  and  recipient  of  honorary  doctoral  degrees 
from  numerous  major  universities  and  schools  of  music. 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  became  Concert- 
master  in  1962,  and  Assistant 
Conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1971-72  season.  A  native  of  Detroit, 
he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  His  teachers  included 
Joseph  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff, 
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and  Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Denver, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He 
appears  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  soloist,  and  he  conducts 
the  Orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has 
also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Germany,  and  England.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber  Players  in 
recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  recorded 
works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston 
University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert 
von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  will  be  Interim  Music  Director  of  the  Toledo  Symphony. 


Raymond  Leppard 


Raymond  Leppard  disclaims  the  label 
of  "early  music  specialist"  that 
followed  from  his  work  on  seven- 
teenth-century operas  by  Cavalli  and 
Monteverdi.  In  fact,  his  repertory 
ranges  through  the  Baroque  and 
Classic  periods  to  nineteenth -century 
symphonists  and  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  he  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  last  fall  conducting 
Benjamin  Britten's  Billy  Budd.  His 
name  became  widely  known  in  the  United  States  for  his  work  with  the 
Santa  Fe  and  San  Francisco  Operas,  but  the  eminent  British  conductor, 
now  on  his  way  to  becoming  an  American  citizen,  has  returned  to  lead 
the  Boston,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  and  Cincinnati  Symphonies,  the 
Orchestra  of  the  National  Arts  Center  in  Ottawa,  the  New  Orleans 
Philharmonic,  and  the  National  Symphony  at  Wolf  Trap  since  his  first 
visit  to  America  in  1969.  In  1973  he  became  principal  conductor  of  the 
BBC  Northern  Symphony  in  Manchester  and  established  a  highly 
successful  series  of  concerts  that  are  broadcast  regularly  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  his  musical  versatility  has  now  been  amply 
demonstrated  with  that  series'  primarily  nineteenth-century  symphonic 
repertory. 
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Born  in  London,  Mr.  Leppard  was  already  a  fine  pianist  and  intent  on  a 
musical  career  by  the  time  he  entered  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge 
University,  where  he  began  to  study  harpsichord  and  devote  himself  to 
Baroque  and  Renaissance  music.  At  the  same  time  he  became  director  of 
the  local  Philharmonic  Society,  laying  the  foundation  for  his  later 
conducting  career.  He  next  formed  the  Leppard  Ensemble,  which  he 
directed  from  the  harpsichord  and,  later,  was  keyboard  player  for  the 
New  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  served  as  musical  director  for  several 
British  theaters,  including  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  wrote 
numerous  film  scores,  and  then  went  to  the  Glyndebourne  Festival  as 
repetiteur,  a  position  which  combines  coaching  singers,  serving  as  assistant 
conductor,  and  playing  keyboard.  In  1958  Mr.  Leppard  returned  to 
Cambridge  as  a  University  Lecturer  and  for  ten  years  taught  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  He  combined  his  teaching  duties  with  the  musical  directorship 
of  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  was  still  heard  in  concert  and  on 
recordings  as  a  harpsichordist,  but  since  1968  he  has  devoted  himself 
completely  to  conducting.  His  many  recordings  with  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  for  Philips  include  music  from  Monteverdi  to  Dvorak  and 
Elgar,  he  has  recorded  a  wealth  of  vocal  music  with  the  Glyndebourne 
singers,  and  his  awards  include  the  Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis,  a  Grand 
Prix  National  du  Disque  Lyrique,  and  the  Edison  prize  of  the  Dutch 
recording  industry. 


Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


Principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1952  as  its  first  female 
first-desk  player  after  successfully 
auditioning  for  then  Music  Director 
Charles  Munch.  She  studied  with 
her  mother,  with  Ernest  Leigl,  then 
principal  flute  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  and,  later,  with  Georges 
Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and  Joseph 
Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School,  of 
which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before  coming  to  Boston,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Symphony  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  Bruno 
Walter  chose  her  as  principal  flute  for  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra. 
She  frequently  performed  in  the  Los  Angeles  chamber  music  series 
"Evenings  on  the  Roof/'  now  called  "Monday  Evenings." 

Born  in  Illinois,  and  a  relative  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ms.  Dwyer  has 
taught  at  Pomona  College  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  She  is  presently  an  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  Boston 
University  and  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  faculty.  Ms. 
Dwyer  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  other 
orchestras  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
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40%  OFF  LIST 


on  all  regular  line 

D.G.  and  PHILLIPS 


LP's 


428  Pittsfield-Lenox  Rd.,  Lenox,  Ma.  02140 

At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times 
1 1  30  -  6:00     Monday  thru  Saturday 

Stop  in  &  let  us  put  you 
on  our  mailing  list. 


^e-bap  ®=s»s^  i«^ 


acfe  More 
restaurant 
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After  Tanglewood,  treat 
yourself  to  a  downright 
sensual  snack,  pastry  or 
cocktail. 


Dinner  Reservations  Requested 
298-3402  298-4490 


5  minute  walk  from  town 
Rte  7  So.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Cafe     Bar  open  every  day. 
Dining  room  closed  Tuesdays 


§ 
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SHARP 


> 
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Monthly  exhibitions  of 

Contemporary,  Internotionol 

and  Berkshire  art. 

Adjacent  to  the  Ganesh  Cafe 
90  Church  St.  •  Lenox  Moss.  •  637-1829 

Open  doily  noon  -  7  pm.  Closed  Tuesdays 


1771  was  a  eood 

year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 

This  year 

it's  even  better. 


Publick  House 

Good  Yankee  cooking,  drink  and  lodging. 
On  the  Common  — Sturbridge,  Mass. 01  566 

(617)347-3313 


erks_^_  „   f 

ummer  (festival 

6  days  5  nights  11  meals 


Per  person  dbl  occup  10  |  (%00 
plus  tx  &  tips  £  §  ^J 


Deluxe  Accommodations 

All  admissions  to:  TANGLEWOOD. 
BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE.JACOB  S 
PILLOW,  STORROWTON 

plus  Naumkeag     Chesterwood     Corner 
House     Hancock  Shaker  Village     Scenic 
tours     Swimming     tennis     golf     &  more 

J_     V%it>  or  call  direct  for  free  brochure  to 

Oak  ri  Spruce  resort- 

south  loo;  ma 01260  •  1  -  800-628-5073 
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The  White  Mountains  Center  for„the  Arts. 
r.  A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
views  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Northeast. 

u  A  summer-long  festival  of 

J         the  arts  includes  symphony, 

'  /  chamber  music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 

and  sculpture. 

"s^  Also,  workshops 

V^  in  dance,  visual 

V  arts,  choral, 

instrumental  and 

chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe— 

a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,  write  to: 

TheWHITE 

MOUNTAINS 
CENTER,  fori  he /\m 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 


Iflll'         Fine  and 

Art 

gallery 

Muslin  Face  Pillow 


by  Elizabeth  Gi 


Lightworks  Gallery.... 

Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  artistically  in  a  contem- 
porary gallery  setting. 

Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  •  Sculpture  •  Weaving.... 

Summer  Hours:  10:00  -  6:00  daily 
Elm  Street,  Stockbridge  •  298-3044 
Next  to  P  O..  behind  Lee  Savings  Bank 
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FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  provides  exciting 
opportunities  and  privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  Berkshires'  best  buy! 

Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/ $35  per  (immediate)  family. 


Friend 

$25/$35 


Donor 

$50 

Contributor 
$100 


Sponsor 
$150 

Associate 
$250 

Patron 

$500 


Guarantor 

$1,000 

Benefactor 
$2,000 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  over 
40  concerts  and  recitals  presented  each  summer  by  the 
students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  academy  for  advanced  music 
study,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts.  Friends  may  also 
participate  in  the  Tanglewood  Walks  and  Talks  series,  and 
will  receive  a  subscription  to  the  BSO  newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will  receive 
program  information  and  a  priority  ticket  application  be- 
fore the  public  sale  of  concert  seats. 

The  Tanglewood  Tent;  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering  place  where 
food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday  evenings.  Con- 
tributors also  receive  the  benefits  of  Donor  membership. 

Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for  Sponsor 
members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Con- 
tributor membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected  Listening  and  Anal- 
ysis classes  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  of  the  benefits  of  Sponsor  membership. 

Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Tanglewood  program. 
They  will  also  be  invited  to  a  conductor's  reception  at 
Seranak,  the  Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 

Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at  Seranak,  and 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Patron  membership. 

Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the  guest 
artist,  management  and  principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  other 
membership  categories  described  above. 


-  >  %  • 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your  gift  of  $500 
may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's  Fellowship  program. 
Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  eight- 
week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000  supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be 
awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend. 

For  information,  contact  the  Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
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"A  GIANT  OF  A  PLAY!" 


CLIVE  BARNES.  NY.  Post 


WINNER 

BEST  PLAY  OF  1979 

NEW  YORK  DRAMA 

CRITICS'  CIRCLE  AWARD 


J  fkmk  /Wj  head  itAofy 
(rtuuuAl  it  U  As  UJl  c/ cma*i6- 


THE 
ELEPHANT 


PHONE  RESERVATIONS  ON  MAJOR 
CREDIT  CARDS:  (212)  246-5969 

TICKETRON:  (212)  977-9020 

GROUP  SALES:  (212)  221-3551 

BOOTH  THEATRE 

45th  Street  West  of  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


® 


TRADING 


Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN -| 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 
Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 


^TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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Tour  the 
Berkshires 
with  Avis 


SUPERSAVING 

)aily,  Weekly  a 

Monthly  rates. 

Weekend  rates  starting 

as  low  as  17.95  a  day 

FREE  MILEAGE 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 


Wfe  try  harder. 

Featuring  GM  cars. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01 240  (413)637-0755 


BCD  is  where 
children  love  to  learn. 

Nursery  through  9th  Grade 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

"Signed  limited  edition  lithographs 
and  collotypes  available." 

July  1  —  November  1,  1978 

Catalogue  Available. 

Adults  $100  Children  25C 


COLONIAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WALLCOVERINGS  AND  DECORATOR  FABRICS 


Our  papers  and  fabrics  are  true  reproductions  of 
original  prints  found  in  America's  museums  and 
oldest  homes. 

While  you're  in  the  Berkshires.  save  on  close-outs  and 
seconds  at  our  factory  outlet  in  Adamsl 

©lu&tnnr  Mill  (Corp. 

RT.  8.  ADAMS.  MASS.  01220 
Weekdays  10-4.  Thurs.  10-8.  Sat.  9-Noon 


J* 


M 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  12  July  at  8:30 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  violin 
MARC  NEIKRUG,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Franck 

Friday,  13  July  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY  and 
VICTORIA  POSTNIKOVA,  duo-pianists 

Four-hand  piano  music  of 

Rachmaninoff,  Moussorgsky,  and  Brahms 

Friday,  13  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY, 

conductor 
PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  violin 

SCHUBERT 

Overture  in  C,  In  the  Italian  Style 

BARTOK 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2 

KODALY 

Dances  of  Galanta 

BRAHMS 

Hungarian  Dances 

Saturday,  14  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

NIKLAUS  WYSS,  conductor 
RERI  GRIST,  soprano 

MOZART 

La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Overture 

Alcandro,  lo  confesso,  Concert  aria,  K.  294 

BERG 

Lulu:  Lied  der  Lulu 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  10  in  F  sharp 

Sunday,  15  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY, 
conductor 

VICTORIA  POSTNIKOVA,  piano 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  24  in  B  flat,  K.  182 
Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.  488 

JOHANN  STRAUSS,  JR. 

Homage  to  the  Russian  Public;  Polka 
Nichevo;  Polka,  A  Train  of  Joy 


JOHANN  STRAUSS,  SR. 

Polka 
YOUM  ANS  /  SHOSTAKOVICH 

Tea  for  Two 

Thursday,  19  July  at  8:30 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
PHILLIP  MOLL,  piano 

Lieder  recital:  Music  of  Haydn,  Brahms, 
Poulenc,  and  Richard  Strauss 


Friday,  20  July  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Haydn 


Friday,  20  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E  flat,  K.  543 

HAYDN 

Concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 
violin,  and  cello 

Symphony  No.  45  in  F  sharp  minor, 

Farewell 


Tanglewood 
Tradition 


Our  outdoor  Courtyard 
—  colorfully  abounding 
with  Impatient  plants— 
serves  luncheons, 
dinners,  snacks  and 
drinks.  Our  indoor 
Lion's  Den  features  sandwiches, 
drinks  and  live  entertainment. 
Both  are  open  till  1  a.m.  Phone: 
413-298-5545.  Route  7,  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Since  1773. 

&&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
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Saturday,  21  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

WAGNER 

Siegfried  Idyll 
Tannhauser: 
Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 

Allmacht'ge  ]ungfrau 
Dich,  teure  Halle 

Tristan  und  Isolde: 
Prelude  and  Liebestod 

Die  Meistersinger: 
Overture 


Sunday,  22  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
KOUSSEVITZKY  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  conductor 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
ROSALIND  ELIAS,  mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 

Theresien-Messe  in  B  flat 
SHOSTAKOVICH 

Symphony  No.  5 


,tcrHous>c 

laileiy^r^ 


PAINTINGS  by 

Franklin jones,  aws 


visit  the  artists'  c^M|uL  \ur\u  (md  gallery,  ^atercokr 

(md  (wrylk  pa^iU^5"(^}^uigUru).  Open  daily  U  bt 
&  brauXSer5  by  a^avrvtmait.   Phone  413  £95  5275 
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We 


'e  at  Technics  are  delighted 
and  honored  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  tour  of  the 
European  music  Festivals. 

As  a  company  which  sells  its 
high  fidelity  products  in  some 
120  different  countries,  our 
basic  business  philosophy  is 
the  promotion  of  world 
culture. 

We  believe  that  music  is  the 
medium  which  can  unite  the 
countries  and  people  all  over 
the  world  and  help  promote 
peace.  Music  is  the  universal 
language. 

We  are  confident  that,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Seiji  Ozawa, 
your  brilliant  music  director, 
the  Boston  Symphony  will 
help  us  realize  our  aim. 


m, 


Mike  M.  Nakai 

Director,  Member  of  the  Board 
Technics  Audio  Group 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co. 


Ltd. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


Technics 
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Subscribe 
totheBSO's 

99th  Season 

1979-80 


■ 


BOSTON 

I  SYMPHONY 
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Forty-Nine  Acres 

opposite  main  gate  or  Tanglewood 

spectacular  views  -  hillside  G  postures 

2  magnificent  building  sites 

750  feet  of  rood  frontage  on 

undermountain  road. 

Available  at  $77,500. 

Terms  available. 

Call  Mrs.  Elman  at  (413)  528-4471 
on  weekends 

or  at  (212)  371-1380  on  weekdays 


OneoftheMrlds 

Finest  Music  Conservatories 

is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

11021  East  Boulevard 

Cleveland,  Ohio    44106 

216-791-5165 

Grant  Johannesen 
President 
B.M.,  M.M.,  D.M.A., 
Diploma,  Artist  Diploma 


A  Home 
for  All  Seasons. 

That's  Greylock  Village.  Whether  you  enjoy  winter 
skiing  or  summer  sun,  it's  better  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
best  of  all  when  you  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown. 
Greylock  Village,  in  Williamstown,  is  the  ultimate 
condominium  community,  combining  modern  elegance 
with  the  surroundings'  natural  beauty. 

Visit  us  soon  and  see  for  yourself, 
our  2  &  3  bedroom  homes. 

Greylock  Village. 
Your  home  for  all  seasons. 

Models  open  daily  10  to  6. 
(413)458-3636 

Greylock  Villaqe  wmjJM&swzw. 


CONDOMINIUMS 


BRANTREE  MASSACHUSETTS 


J 


PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
jltth  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 


v. 


(LMayf lower  ii 
i6r/  ^ilgrinuVillage-j 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


/ 


ClcM 
italin 

different 

v|/  CONNECTICUT  PUBLIC  RADIO   90.5  FM 


"If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 

1% 

^ff^  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink 
Enjoy  our  assortment  of  wine  and  cheese 


19 
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Join  the 
Club! 


Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide. 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form: 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co- Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

Fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood /Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston/Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 

July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 
Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25.  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival. 


J  &  J  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  &  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  &)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

1  Vi  miles  east  of  Stockbndge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Harney  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PM. 
Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining— Country  Store  Taproom— Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

(203)435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  orde"r 
company  has  an  out- 
standing choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic- 
torian and  Period  furni- 
ture. Visit  our  sales- 
room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 


Monday  through  Saturday,  lOan-iSpm^ 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    &   ,%' 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Trustees  Emeriti 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


John  T.  Noonan 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Lawrence  Murray 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Programs  copyright  ©  1979  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

The  cover  photo  is  by  Walter  H.  Scott,  Stockbridge 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

*Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

The  Hon.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Julian  Cohen 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

*Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 


Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

*Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

'Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard,  Jr. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler 

Paul  Montrone 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

David  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  Sinclair 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 

Mark  Ti shier 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

Roger  H.  Woodworth 


Cornell 


270  MAPLE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)  732-5339 


WORKS 
OF 


Fine  Art: 


Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,  SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grapnics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 


Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free 
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Saratoga  Naturally  Sparkling  Mineral  Water  bottled  exclusively  at  the  source,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY. 


QUALITY 

A 

DISTINGUISHING 

ATTRIBUTE 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  invites  you 
to  an  evening  with  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
every  Friday  at  nine  on  WCRB/FM. 


This  is  a  Coacli  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which  opened  the  1937  Festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll, 
music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the  intermission, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  made  a 
fund-raising  appeal  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised 
to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Plans  for  the  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen,  and,  as  modified  by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also 
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directed  construction,  it  was  completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  featured  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941, 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  —  all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun 
operations  the  preceding  year  —  were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted 
nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 


Vacation 
with  the  arts... 

The  White  Mountains  Center  for  the  Arts. 
A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
views  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Northeast. 

*>,..  A  summer-long  festival  of 

1        the  arts  includes  symphony, 

i  .       chamber  music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 

and  sculpture. 

Also;  workshops 

Vv  in  dance,  visual 

V  arts,  choral, 

instrumental  and 

chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe— 

a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,  write  to: 

TheWHITE 

MOUNTAINS 
CENTER, fo.  »ne/\rfs 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 
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Fine  and 

Functional 

Art 


Llghtworks  Gallery.... 

Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  artistically  in  a  contem- 
porary gallery  setting. 

Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  •  Sculpture  •  Weaving.... 

Summer  Hours:  10:00  -  6:00  daily 
Elm  Street,  Stockbridge  •  298-3044 
Next  to  P.O.,  behind  Lee  Savings  Bank 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is- near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but 
we  must  ask  you  to  take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the  click 
of  shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and 
distract  the  musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and 
your  courtesy. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  has  recently  expanded  its 
real  estate  holdings  on  two  fronts  with  the  purchase  of  Seranak, 
the  late  Serge  Koussevitzky's  estate  in  the  Berkshires,  and  of 
property  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  along  Huntington  Avenue  in 
Boston. 

Seranak  (the  name  is  an  anagram  derived  from  Koussevitzky's 
own  name  and  that  of  his  second  wife,  Natalie)  has  been  associated 
with  Tanglewood  since  it  became  Koussevitzky's  summer  home  in 
1940,  and  it  has  served  as  a  center  for  important  musical  events  and 
as  a  gathering  place  for  many  artists  who  have  worked  and 
performed  at  Tanglewood.  The  BSO  rented  Seranak  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  last  summer,  but  the  estate  was 
subsequently  put  up  for  sale  to  raise  funds  for  the  Foundation's 
principal  purpose,  the  commissioning  of  new  music  from  young 
composers.  The  BSO  is  planning  a  variety  of  uses  for  Seranak,  all 
appropriate  to  both  the  setting  and  the  need  for  additional  space  at 
Tanglewood — housing  for  student  composers  and  composers-in- 
residence,  a  suite  for  visiting  artists,  a  site  for  fund-raising  and 
educational  functions,  and  a  Tanglewood/Koussevitzky  Museum  — 
and  the  Development  Office  is  implementing  a  special  fund  drive  to 
carry  out  these  plans. 

The  purchase  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  property  in  Boston  has 
been  carried  out  with  a  view  toward  the  future,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  added  space  —  the  first  addition  to  Symphony  Hall  property 
since  the  Hall  was  opened  in  1900 — will  satisfy  many  of  the 
Orchestra's  pressing  artistic  and  administrative  needs.  Plans  for 
funding  and  development  are  in  progress;  needs  being  addressed 
include  additional  tuning  rooms,  a  chorus  warm-up  room, 
expansion  of  administrative  offices  and  the  music  library,  and 
increased  lobby  space. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra 
tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of 
America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities 
during  the  next  several  years. 

The  Bell  System  has  offered  a  matching  grant  of  up  to  $150,000 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  offer 
additional  funding  to  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours 
during  the  winter  season.  What  this  means  now  is  that  any  gift 
made  to  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  will  be  matched  by  AT&T  up  to  a 
total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift,  which  may  be  made  at 
the  Friends7  Office  in  the  form  of  a  contribution,  or  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  of  Musitrat  Tanglewood,  will  be  doubled. 


■..%v- 


SIZES  14  TO  16  AND  HALF  SIZES 

OMFF0R0BE 
290flTfiIR  STREET 
^^     Great  BarringJon  ma  01230 
Vy  ^13  528311S 


DELI-SHOP   sameL's 

Hebrew  National  Delicatessen 

SANDWICHES  •  CATERING  •  TAKE  OCJT  SERVICE 

Open   Tues.-Sat.  0-6,  Sun.-Mon.  0-2 

I  15  Elm  Street  Piftsfield  Massachusetts         Tel  442  5927 


"HE 

AMSVILLE 

INN 


A  fine,  small  Inn  featuring 
superb  Country  French  Cuisine 

Candlelight  dining 
Wednesday  through  Monday 

Rte.  41 .  between  W.  Stockbridge 
and  Gt.  Barrington 

Reservations  Recommended  by 

413  274-6580  BOSTON  MAGAZINE 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an . 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February/March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recordings  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 


WMHT-FM 
-89.1 


stereo  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


Featuring  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  every  Monday  at  8  PM 


Beautiful  classic  women's  clothes. 


T~|aJbe*i 


46  Walker  Street,  Lenox. 

Also  in  Hingham,  Duxbury,  Acton,  So.  Hamilton,  Osterville,  Massachusetts 
Avon,  Hamden,  Westport,  and  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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TAYL®R. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmasler 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robinson 
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Introducing  the  Technics  SA- 1000.  With  more 
power  and  less  distortion  than  any  other  receiver 
we've  made:  330  watts  per  channel  minimum  RMS 
into  eight  ohms  from  20  Hzt20  kHz  with  no  more 
than  0.03%  total  harmonic  distortion. 

But  that's  only  one  reason  to  buy  the  SA- 1000. 
Dynamic  range  is  another.  To  capture  the  volume, 
clarity  and  sheer  dynamics  of  a  live  symphony,  you 
need  an  equally  dynamic  amplifier  section.  Like 
72,000  /laF  worth  of  high-capacitance  filtering, 
separate  DC  rectifiers,  current- mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalk  distortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  IHF  A].  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  1  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  IC  in  the  MPX  section. 


sensitivity 

Stereo-50dB' 
36.2  dBf 


Stereo  Separation 

at  1  kHz 

50  dB 


As  good  as  all  that  sounds,  Technics  Acoustic 
Control  makes  it  sound  even  better,  because  it 
adds  low  and  high  range  boost  and  filter  switches 
which  vary  the  way  each  tone  control  performs  at  a 
particular  setting.  There's  also  a  midrange  control 
with  a  variable  center  frequency.  And  24  LED 
peak-power  indicators  that  let  you  keep  an  eye 
on  what  your  ears  will  hear. 

TheTechnics  SA- 1000.  In  the  world  of  receivers, 
it  bats  1000. 


Technics 


by  Panasonic 


A  few  receivers  give  you  0.03%  THD 
Only  Technics  gives  it  to  you  with 
330  watts  per  channel. 


'.1    V     ■,■:'..■■',■'•■■■..  ■' 


I  r*  A4*  a  J  Mir  ft  n  lift  £*  VJ 
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Thursday,  12  July  at  8:30 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  violin 
MARC  NEIKRUG,  piano 


MOZART  Sonata  in  B  flat,  K.  454 

Largo — Allegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 


SCHUMANN    Sonata  No.  1  in  A  minor,  Opus  105 

With  passionate  expression 

Allegretto 

Lively 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK  Sonata  in  A 

Allegretto  ben  moderato 

Allegro 

Recitativo-Fantasia:  ben  moderato — molto  lento 

Allegretto  poco  mosso 


Baldwin  piano 
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We  owe  the  existence  of  this,  Mozart's  grandest  violin  sonata,  to  the 
Mantuan  virtuosa,  Regina  Strinasacchi,  who  had  the  wit  to  commission  a 
piece  from  Vienna's  most  ragingly  successful  composer  for  her  first  series 
of  concerts  in  the  capital.  Praised  by  Mozart  as  a  player  of  taste  and 
sensibility,  she  gave  a  concert  in  Vienna  on  29  March  1784 — then  twenty- 
three,  she  lived  until  1839 — and  another  on  29  April,  and  it  was  at  the 
latter  that  this  sonata  was  introduced,  under  circumstances  likely  to  make 
any  composer's  or  violinist's  blood  run  cold,  today,  at  any  rate:  that 
Strinasacchi  received  her  part  barely  in  time  for  the  concert,  that  the 
twenty-eight-year-old  composer-pianist  had  not  had  time  to  write  his  part 
out  at  all  save  for  a  few  stenographic  notations,  that  the  two  had  never 
met  for  a  rehearsal,  seems  not  to  have  fazed  either  musician.  The  sonata, 
moreover,  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause  and  was  offered  to  the 
public  in  print  just  two-and-a-half  months  later. 

The  announcement  by  the  publisher  Torricella  presents  it  as  one  of  a 
group  of  "three  pianoforte  sonatas,  of  which  two  are  for  the  pianoforte 
alone  and  of  which  one  has  an  accompaniment  for  an  obbligato  violin." 
Mozart's  own  catalogue  entry  gives  it  as  "a  piano  sonata  with  a  violin."  And 
like  the  other  two  sonatas  on  this  program,  it  is  a  duet  for  equal  partners. 
It  is  the  only  Mozart  sonata  to  indulge  in  the  splendid  gesture  of  a  slow 
introduction.  Its  initial  gestures  are  grand  in  a  formal  sort  of  way,  but  by 
the  fifth  bar  Mozart  is  writing  throbbing  accompaniments  and  expansively 
songful  lines  that  are  altogether  personal.  These  commanding  preparations 
introduce  a  rich  and  beautifully  poised  allegro,  an  uncommonly  serious  and 
poignant  slow  movement  ("andante"  being  Mozart's  second  thought  to 
replace  the  original  notation  of  "adagio"),  and  a  most  delightful,  varied,  and 
glittering  rondo. 

Robert  Schumann,  then  in  his  forty-second  year,  wrote  both  his  sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin  (so  designated  by  him)  in  the  last  months  of  1851. 
After  increasing  professional  discontent  in  Leipzig,  he  and  his  wife  and 
their  still  expanding  family  had  moved  to  Diisseldorf  a  year  before.  He  was 
that  city's  principal  conductor,  but  ill  thought  of  in  that  position.  He  also 
found  the  Rhinelanders  chatty,  frivolous,  unserious  about  music,  and 
generally  uncongenial,  but  his  intense  personal  unhappiness  —  that  tragic 
final  sinking  into  insanity  was  less  than  three  years  away — for  the  time 
being  affected  his  productivity  not  at  all. 

The  First  Sonata  is  composed  at  a  high  level  of  intensity  and  control.  In 
its  opening  allegro,  the  passion  is  in  the  music,  not  merely  in  the  tempo 
mark.  (The  metrical  dislocation  of  the  final  cadence  is  a  most  characteristic 
touch.)  There  follows  a  wistful  intermezzo  in  a  tempo  that  is  neither  slow 
nor  fast:  here  is  a  model  for  the  kind  of  quasi-scherzo  that  was  to  become 
a  Brahmsian  specialty.  The  finale  is  a  vigorous  near-perpetual-motion  piece, 
with  one  of  Schumann's  best  soaring  tunes  to  spell  the  rattling  sixteenth - 
notes. 

The  unworldly  Cesar  Franck  was  one  of  those  artists  to  whom  advancing 
age  brings  a  crescendo  of  originality  and  invention.  He  was  in  his  fifties 
when  he  wrote  the  symphonic  poem  Les  Eolides,  the  first  in  that  run  of  late 
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masterpieces  including  the  Piano  Quintet,  the  Symphonic  Variations,  the 
Prelude,  Chorale,  and  Fugue  for  solo  piano,  the  present  Sonata,  the  D 
minor  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  three  Chorales  for  organ,  not  to 
mention  those  choral  and  operatic  works  that  are  now  entirely  (and 
unjustly)  forgotten.  At  sixty-three  he  wrote  the  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
as  a  wedding  present  for  his  young  compatriot,  the  violinist,  composer,  and 
conductor  Eugene  Ysaye,  who  gave  its  first  performance  in  1887  with  his 
distinguished  sonata  partner,  the  French  pianist  Raoul  Pugno.  In  a  manner 
quite  typical  for  late  Franck,  the  layout  of  this  sonata  is  altogether  original. 
A  gently  meditative  allegretto — its  final  all  but  throw-away  feminine 
cadence  is  very  much  in  character — is  introductory  in  nature  and  function, 
setting,  by  extreme  contrast,  the  scene  for  the  "real"  first  movement,  a 
stormy  allegro  that  recalls  Schumannesque  passions.  The  third  and  fourth 
movements  are  also  paired,  an  impassioned  recitative  with  grand  aria 
leading  to  the  sweet  songful  finale  with  its  pleasing  canons. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


CHESIBF^ODD 


STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Estate  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Studio,  Residence,  Barn 

Sculpture  Gallery,  Period 

Garden,  Nature  Trail 

Daily  10-5 

May  -  October 

off  Rte.  183,  Glendale 

a  property  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


wSm  iliiluli   wSm 

Berkshire 

Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

•  •••••••••••••••a-* 

In  the  Playhouse 


The  Petrified  Forest 

by  Robert  Sherwood  /  June  30 -July  15 


The  Butter  and  Egg  Man 

by  George  S.  Kaufman  /  July  18-29 


The  Rose  Tattoo 

by  Tennessee  Williams  /  August  1-12 


% 


Carnival 

Music  &  Lyrics  by  Bob  Merrill 
Book  by  Michael  Stewart  /  Aug  15-26 

^Plus-* 

Musical  Surprises  in  the  Unicorn  Theatre 

July  10- August  26 
New  Barn  Theatre  Company 

July  11-August  26 
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NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

salutes 

SEIJIOZAWA 

and  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

for  the  musical  enrichment 

they  offer  during 

1979  TANGLEWOOD  SEASON 


)elfyystem 
(merican& 
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New  England  Telephone  in  association 
with  the  Bell  System  is  a  major  corporate 
contributor  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tangle  wood  as  part  of  the 
Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  Program. 


New  EnglandTelephone 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  13  July  at  7 

VICTORIA  POSTNIKOVA  and 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY,  duo-pianists 

RACHMANINOFF     Six  Pieces,  Opus  11 

Barcarolle 
Scherzo 
Russian  Song 
Valse 
Romance 
Slava 


MUSSORGSKY 


Sonata  in  C 

Allegro  assai 

Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo 


BRAHMS 


Souvenir  de  la  Russie 

Hymne  national  russe  de  Lvov 

Vetka,  chansonette  de  Titov 

Romance  de  Varlamov 

Le  Rossignol  dAlabiev 

Vot  na  nuti  selo  Bolshoe,  Chant  bohemien 

Kosa,  Chant  bohemien 


Baldwin  piano 

Victoria  Postnikova  and  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  play  the  Steinway. 
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Tanglewood  Previews 


Robert  J.' 


Enjoy  previews  of  upcoming  Tanglewood  concerts. 

Listen  to  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  on  the  following  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network  stations: 


WGBH(89.7fm) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  AAA 

WAMC(90.3fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC(93.9fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPA(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH(90.9fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM(106.1fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


Notes 


In  1894,  when  he  wrote  his  Six  Pieces,  Opus  11,  for  piano  duet,  Sergey 
Rachmaninoff  had  already  composed  that  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor  that 
would  stick  on  as  his  most  famous  piece  and  which  he  would  grow  to 
detest.  And  already  he  was  recognized,  not  only  as  a  composer,  whose 
opera  Aleko  had  been  produced  with  great  success,  but  also  as  a  conductor 
and  pianist  of  exceptional  gifts.  He  had,  the  year  before,  written  a  Suite  for 
two  pianos,  which  he  dedicated  to  Tchaikovsky.  Like  the  later  two-piano 
Suite,  Opus  17,  it  is  in  his  brilliant  pianistic  manner.  The  set  of  duets  for 
two  players  at  one  piano  is,  however,  not  so  fiercely  demanding  and  its  aim 
is  less  to  wow  than  to  charm. 

Modest  Mussorgsky's  unfinished  Sonata  is  a  student  piece  written  in 
1860,  when  the  composer  was  twenty-one  and  a  pupil  of  Mily  Balakirev. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  autograph  manuscript,  Mussorgsky  calls  it  a 
"symphonic  exercise/7  and  its  occasional  violations  of  harmonic -grammatical 
rectitude  are  marked  in  red,  presumably  by  his  teacher.  The  first 
movement,  which  is  Mussorgsky^only  essay  in  sonata  form,  is  in  rapid 
six-eight  time.  The  minor-mode  scherzo  is  acutally  a  transcription  of  an 
1858  scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor  for  solo  piano. 

The  Souvenirs  de  la  Russie — Transcriptions  en  forme  de  Fantaisies  sur  des  Airs  russes 
et  bohemiens,  composees  pour  le  piano  a  quatre  mains  by  G.W.  Marks  were  published 
by  the  Hamburg  house  of  August  Cranz  about  1852.  Max  Kalbeck,  whose 
eight-volume  monster  of  a  Brahms  biography  came  out  between  1904  and 
1914,  attributes  them  to  Brahms,  though  without  offering  evidence.  It  is 
likely,  though,  that  he  did  so  because  Brahms,  whom  he  got  to  know  well 
after  1880,  told  him.  Kalbeck  also  points  out  that  Brahms's  teacher,  Eduard 
Marxsen,  turned  out  many  such  potboilers.  As  for  G.W.  Marks  himself,  he 
appears  to  be  a  fiction,  a  house  pseudonym  of  convenience  used  by  Cranz 
countless  times  between  1828  and  1907 — as  the  great  Viennese  scholar 
Otto  Erich  Deutsch  noted,  "a  prodigy  not  only  in  his  first  but  in  his  second 
childhood/'  The  Souvenirs  de  la  Russie  are  Marks's  Opus  151,  a  number  which, 
to  add  to  the  confusion,  "he"  ("she"?)  forgetfully  used  several  times.  The 
Souvenirs  were  one  of  Marks's  most  successful  works,  and  a  second  edition 
was  brought  out  in  1870,  to  the  amusement,  one  hopes,  of  the  composer 
of  the  German  Requiem  and  the  Alto  Rhapsody. 

A  few  comments:  the  "bohemiens"  in  the  title  means  gypsy,  not  Bohemian 
in  the  sense  of  Czech.  Lvov's  hymn  (the  first  piece)  is  the  Tsarist  national 
anthem  we  know  from  Tchaikovsky's  1812  Overture  and  Marche  slave. 
Alexey  Feodorovich  Lvov  (1798-1870)  was  a  composer  of  serious  ambition 
and  a  fine  violinist:  both  his  music  and  his  playing  came  in  for  warm  praise 
by  Schumann  when  he  performed  his  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  1840.  Kalbeck's  penchant  for  attaching  extra- 
musical  meaning  to  everything  certainly  helps  to  swell  his  Brahms  book  to 
^its  outlandish  dimensions:  he  reads  the  Souvenirs  de  la  Russie  as  a  political 
piece,  specifically  as  an  expression  of  sympathy  on  Brahms's  part  for  the 
Hungarians  (he  alludes  to  the  Rakoczy  March),  whose  bid  for  independence 
in  1848-49  had  been  brutally  put  down  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  with  the  help  of  Tsar  Nicholas  I. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 

SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 


The  Stalls  include: 


a  fine  ART  GALLERY 
a  collectible  China  Shop 
a  Solid  Brass  Shop 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 

Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 

Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 

Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 

right  to  #41  -  right  on  41  (3  miles) 

to  Antiques. 
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SMSid 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


■ 


Friday,  13  July  at  9 


GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY  conducting 


SCHUBERT       Overture  in  C  "in  the  Italian  style/'  D.  591 

BARTOK  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  tranquillo 
Allegro  molto 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN 


INTERMISSION 


KODALY  Dances  of  Galanta 

BRAHMS  Three  Hungarian  Dances 

No.  1  in  G  minor 
No.  3  in  F 
No.  11  in  F 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  Quintessence,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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NOTES 

Franz  Schubert 

Overture  in  C  "in  the  Italian  style/'  D.  591 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31  January  1797 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  19  November  1828.  He  wrote  two  overtures  "in  the  Italian  style" 
in  May  1817,  and  either  this  one  or  its  companion  piece  in  D  major  was  played  on 
1  March  1818  at  a  concert  by  the  violinist  Eduard  Jaell  at  the  inn  Zum  romischen 
Kaiser.  Whichever  overture  it  was,  this  was  the  first  public  performance  of  a  work  by 
Schubert.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings. 

We  think  of  musical  Vienna  from  the  time  of  the  Congress  until  the 
middle  1820s  as  dominated  by  Beethoven,  but  the  name  on  everyone's  lips, 
the  name  that  meant  big  money  at  the  box  office,  was  that  of  Gioacchino 
Rossini.  The  Swan  of  Pesaro,  as  he  was  called,  did  not  himself  visit  Vienna 
until  1822 — he  was  then  thirty — when  he  came  to  supervise  the 
production  of  five  of  his  operas,  but  beginning  with  L'inganno  felice  (The  happy 
deceit)  and  Tancredi  in  1816,  his  operas  dominated  the  traffic  on  Viennese 
stages.  It  is  Rossini's  spirit  that  stands  behind  this  pair  of  "Italian" 
overtures  by  the  twenty-year-old  Schubert.  So  at  least  we  are  told  by  his 
childhood  friend  Josef  Doppler,  a  clarinetist  and  a  foreman  in  the  Viennese 
music  firm  of  C.A.  Spina,  publishers  many  years  after  Schubert's  death  of 
the  Unfinished  Symphony,  the  oratorio  Lazarus,  the  Rosamunde  ballet  music, 
the  Octet,  and  the  C  major  Quintet.  Here  is  the  story  as  told  in  the  first 
Schubert  biography,  the  one  by  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  translated  1868  by 
Arthur  Duke  Coleridge: 

"Rossini's  operas,  with  their  sweet  cantilenas  and  passionate  sensuous 
expression,  enjoyed  an  enthusiastic  triumph  at  this  time  in  Vienna. 
Schubert  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  theatre,  and  it  will  excite  no  surprise 
that  the  tone-poet,  with  his  rich  store  of  songs,  should  be  penetrated  by 
the  stream  of  melodies  flowing  from  Rossini's  music;  although  Schubert 
yielded  to  none  in  his  condemnation  of  the  weak  side  of  the  genial  maestro. 
Coming  home  one  evening  with  several  friends  (amongst  whom  was  Herr 
Doppler,  the  responsible  author  of  this  story),  after  hearing  Tancredi,  there 
was  a  general  chorus  of  praise  of  Rossini's  music,  and  especially  the 
overtures  to  his  operas,  whereupon  Schubert,  who  thought  the  praise 
overdone,  and  was  moved  to  contest  the  point,  declared  it  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  for  him  to  write  down,  at  the  shortest  notice,  overtures  in  the 
style  alluded  to.  His  companions  took  him  at  his  word,  and  promised,  on 
their  part,  to  reward  Schubert's  efforts  with  a  glass  of  good  wine.  Schubert 
there  and  then  set  to  work,  and  wrote  an  orchestral  overture,  which  was 
subsequently  followed  by  another,  and  these,  under  the  names  of 
'Overtures  in  the  Italian  style,'  were  given,  during  Schubert's  lifetime,  at 
concerts  with  applause."* 

*Caveat  lector!  Doppler  is  the  source  of  what  turns  out  to'  be  the  fictitious  story  of 
Schubert's  having  suddenly  been  seized  by  the  inspiration  in  a  cafe  and  writing  his 
setting  of  Hark,  hark  the  lark  from  Cymbeline  by  "Schakespear"  (to  preserve  the 
Schubertian  spelling)  on  the  back  of  a  menu,  Doppler  having  first  ruled  the  lines  for 
him. 
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The  concert  in  March  1818  at  which  one  of  these  overtures  was  first 
performed  attracted  favorable  notice  in  the  Wiener  Theater -Zeitung:  "The 
second  part  began  with  a  wonderfully  beautiful  overture  by  a  young 
composer  by  the  name  of  Schubert.  This  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Salieri,  knows  how  to  move  and  agitate  all  hearts.  Extremely  simple  as  the 
motive  is,  it  developed  a  host  of  astonishing  and  delightful  thoughts 
worked  up  with  great  power  and  skill/'  To  which  it  is  necessary  to  add  only 
that  the  "Italian  style"  label  was  supplied  by  Schubert's  elder  brother 
Ferdinand  and  that,  however  charmingly  and  affectionately  Schubert 
imitated  that  style,  the  modulations — from  C  to  E  flat  in  the  slow 
introduction  and  then,  for  nice  balance,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  C  to 
A  in  the  allegro — are  unmistakably  and  wonderfully  his  own. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Bela  Bartok 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2 


Bela  Victor  jdnos  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  now  Sdnmiclausulmare, 
Rumania,  on  25  March  1881  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  26  September  1945.  He 
began  this  concerto  in  August  1937  and  completed  it  in  September  of  the  following  year; 
however,  Zoltdn  Szekely,  who  had  commissioned  the  work,  asked  for  a  more  brilliant 
ending,  and  Bartok  provided  this  —  it  is  the  first  of  the  two  alternative  endings  printed  in 
the  score — by  31  December  1938.  Szekely  gave  the  first  performance  on  23  March  1939, 
Willem  Mengelberg  conducting  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  The  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets  in 
A  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  tenor  trombones  and  bass  trombone,  timpani,  snare  drums,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tamtam,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Bela  Bartok  and  Zoltan  Szekely,  nearly  twenty-three  years  his  junior, 
became  friends  about  1925.  Szekely's  principal  teachers  —  Zoltan  Kodaly  in 
composition  and  Jeno  Hubay  for  violin — were  friends  of  Bartok  (though 
the  relationship  with  Hubay  was  beginning  to  go  to  pieces  about  his  time), 
and  Bartok  was  altogether  impressed  by  the  young  man  with  his  cultivated, 
sensitive,  responsible  musicanship  and  his  elegantly  brilliant  violin  playing. 
In  1928  Bartok  wrote  his  Second  Rhapsody  for  Szekely  and  the  two  men  often 
gave  sonata  recitals  together.  In  1935,  Szekely  founded  the  Hungarian 
String  Quartet,  which  was  to  give  countless  performances  of  Bartok's 
quartets  and  made  memorable  and  authoritative  recordings  of  them.  For  a 
time,  though,  Szekely  was  interested  in  continuing  his  solo  career,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  in  1937  he  asked  Bartok  to  write  him  a  concerto. 

He  probably  did  not  know  that  Bartok  had  written  a  violin  concerto 
thirty  years  earlier,  but  that  work,  whose  genesis  was  tied  to  a  long -gone 
romance  with  the  violinist  Stefi  Geyer,  was  neither  performed  nor 
published  until  nearly  thirteen  years  after  the  composer's  death.  Bartok 
used  the  first  movement  in  his  Two  Portraits  for  violin  and  orchestra,  but 
Szekely  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  1907-08  concerto:  as  far  as 
everyone  except  Bartok  and  Stefi  Geyer- Schulthess  (still,  or  again,  a  good 
friend)  was  concerned,  the  new  concerto  would  be  Bartok's  first  for  the 
violin. 
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Bartok  was  fifty-six  and  at  the  summit  of  his  powers  and  reputation.  He 
had  begun  to  compose  at  eight  and  had  played  the  piano  in  public  since  he 
was  ten.  At  twenty-six  he  had  become  professor  of  pianoforte  at  the 
Conservatory  in  Budapest,  succeeding  his  teacher,  Istvan  Thoman,  and  over 
the  course  of  thirty  years  he  had  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
collector  and  scholar  of  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Arab  folk 
music.  He  was  even  a  success  as  a  composer.  It  is  true  that  his  last 
American  years  were  wretched,  medically  and  fiscally,  that  he  was 
discouraged  to  the  point  of  giving  up,  that  the  support  tendered  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  who  commissioned  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  for  the 
Boston  Symphony,  and  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  was  literally  life-saving.  To 
imagine,  however,  that  Bartok's  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  condition  of 
unrecognized  genius  is  to  have  the  picture  quite  wrong.  There  were,  to  be 
sure,  failures  and  frustrations,  like  Mengelberg's  cancellation  of  the  New 
York  premiere  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  on  Bartok's  first  American 
tour,  or  the  endless  delays  and  unpleasantnesses  that  dogged  the  early 
career  of  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  but  since  the  triumphant  Budapest 
premiere  in  1917  of  his  choreographic  poem  The  Wooden  Prince,  his 
importance  was  understood,  he4tad  a  good  contract  with  a  first-rate 
publisher  ("This  is  a  splendid  thing  .  .  .  [it]  counts  as  my  greatest  success 
as  a  composer  so  far"),  and  his  music  was  widely  and  well  performed. 

Bartok  did  not  play  the  violin.  Few  composers,  though,  have  understood 
the  instrument  so  fully,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  his  music  for  strings  —  the  six 
quartets,  the  two  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  the  sonata  for  violin  solo  (to 
be  played  at  Tanglewood  by  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Thursday,  2  August),  the 
Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta,  the  44  Duets,  and  of  course  the 
present  concerto — that  he  is  at  his  most  unfailingly  inventive  and  effective. 

What  he  really  wanted  to  do  in  response  to  Szekely's  commission. was  to 
write  a  set  of  variations,  but  Szekely  insisted  on  a  full-dress  three- 
movement  concerto.  Bartok  amused  himself  by  contriving  a  means  of 
pleasing  both  himself  and  his  friend:  his  three -movement  concerto  includes 
a  formal  set  of  variations  as  its  slow  movement,  but  beyond  that,  the 
principal  themes  of  the  finale  are  variations  of  their  first -movement 
counterparts.  Like  Ferdinand  David  in  the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  Joseph 
Joachim  in  the  Brahms  and  Dvorak,  and  Samuel  Dushkin  in  the  Stravinsky, 
Szekely  clearly  left  his  mark  on  many  details  of  the  concerto  written  for 
him.  He  and  Bartok  spent  a  lot  of  time  together  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  but  because  of  commitments  for  an  American  tour  he  could  not, 
to  his  disappointment,  attend  the  Amsterdam  premiere.  It  was  not  until 
October  1943,  when  Tossy  Spivakovsky  played  it  with  Arthur  Rodzinski  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic -Symphony,  that  he  was  able  to  hear  the  work 
himself,  and  with  obvious  relief  he  reported  to  Joseph  Szigeti:  "I  was  most 
happy  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  scoring;  nothing  needs  to  be 
changed,  even  though  orchestral  'accompaniment'  of  the  violin  is  a  very 
delicate  business."  The  letter  continues  with  an  outburst  against  the 
"brutishness"  of  the  New  York  critic  who  "doesn't  believe  that  this  work 
will  ever  displace  the  Beeth.  Mendel.  Brahms  concerti.  How  is  it  possible  to 
write  such  an  idiotic  thing:  what  fool  fit  for  the  madhouse  would  want  to 
displace  these  works  with  his  own?" 

Bartok  begins  with  gentle  preluding  on  the  harp,  which  is  soon  joined  by 
lower  strings,  also  plucked,  and  it  is  against  this  background  that  the  soloist 
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enters  with  a  melody  at  once  rhapsodic  and  elegant.  Some  sense  of 
rhapsody,  of  quasi-improvisation  is  always  present  in  this  concerto, 
whether  in  the  expansive  and  always  unpredictable  flights  of  lyric  song  or 
in  the  scrubbings  and  rushings  of  Bartok's  fiercely  energetic  bravura  style. 
Bartok  has  built  a  formal  cadenza  of  his  own  into  the  end  of  the  first 
movement.  At  the  beginning  of  that  cadenza,  before  the  soloist  has  induced 
the  orchestra  to  keep  quiet,  Bartok  has  introduced  quarter-tones  in  the 
violin  part  (as  he  would  again  in  the  solo  Sonata  of  1944). 

For  the  Andante  tranquillo,  Bartok  has  invented  a  delicate  theme  of  a 
haunting  "speaking"  character,  exquisitely  accompanied  by  just  a  few 
strings  with  timpani  and  harp.  Variation  I:  the  violin  part  is  elaborated  in 
quicker  figurations,  the  accompaniment  is  further  reduced.  Variation  II: 
the  violin  is  less  shy,  becoming  more  sonorous  and  covering  a  greater 
range,  while  the  harp  is  still  fascinated  by  the  running  sixteenths  of  the 
previous  variation.  Variation  III:  dissonance  enters,  sharp  accents,  and  a 
deliberately  "rough"  style.  Variation  IV:  the  theme,  shorn  of  ornament, 
moves  into  cellos  and  basses,  while  the  solo  violin  hangs  garlands  of 
alternating  trills  and  scales.  To  this,  Bartok  adds  a  mysterious  close  with 
many  canonic  imitations.  Variation  V:  a  perkily  scored  scherzo.  Variation 
VI:  new  fantasies  in  embellishment,  texture,  and  counterpoint,  leading  to  a 
coda  in  which  the  movement  quietly  dissolves. 

That  last  ppp  is  broken  into  by  the  rambunctious,  dancelike  opening  of 
the  finale,  a  rich  and  brilliant  piece  whose  structure  as  well  as  whose 
themes  corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  movement.  Bartok's  original  close 
had  the  soloist  bow  out  twenty-six  measures  before  the  end.  Szekely  was 
of  course  right  to  ask  that  the  work  finish  "like  a  concerto,  not  like  a 
symphony."  I  don't  know  whether  the  original  ending  has  ever  been  played, 
but  with  its  nine  bars  of  trombone  glissandos,  followed  by  similar  wildness 
in  the  trumpets  and  horns,  it  is  one  of  Bartok's  most  striking  orchestral 
passages,  and  what  is  in  effect  its  disappearance  is  a  pity. 

—  M.S. 


Zoltan  Kodaly 

Dances  of  Galanta 

Zoltan  Kodaly  was  born  at  Kecskemet,  Hungary,  on  16  December  1882  and  died  in 
Budapest  on  6  March  1967.  He  composed  the  Dances  of  Galanta  (Galantai  Tacok)  in 
1933,  dedicating  them  to  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its  80th 
anniversary  and  conducting  the  first  performance  with  that  orchestra  the  following  year. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  small  drum,  triangle,  bells,  and  strings. 

The  music,  compiled  of  dance  tunes  of  a  particular  kind  and  origin,  is  in 
seven  sections  played  continuously,  and  each  usually  introduced  by  a 
woodwind  solo.  The  third  of  these  sections,  an  andante  maestoso  for  the 
full  orchestra,  recurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 

The  following  paragraph  is  printed  in  the  score: 

Galanta  is  a  small  Hungarian  market-town  known  to  the  travelers 
from  Vienna  to  Budapest,  where  the  composer  passed  seven  years  of 
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his  childhood.  There  existed  at  that  time  a  famous  gypsy  band  which 
has  since  disappeared.  Their  music  was  the  first  "orchestral  sonority7' 
which  came  to  the  ear  of  the  child.  The  forebears  of  these  gypsies 
were  already  known  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Around  the  year 
1800  some  books  of  Hungarian  dances  were  published  in  Vienna,  one 
of  which  contained  music  "after  several  gypsies  from  Galantha."  They 
have  preserved  the  old  Hungarian  traditions.  In  order  to  continue  it 
the  composer  has  taken  his  principal  subjects  from  these  old  editions. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  themes  which  Kodaly  has  used  for  his  Dances  of 
Galdnta  were  those  which,  in  his  childhood,  first  influenced  him  in  the 
direction  of  his  life's  work:  to  search  out,  record,  and  in  his  own  way  to 
utilize  the  music  native  to  his  people.  It  was  as  a  baby  (in  1884)  that  he  was 
taken  to  Galanta,  a  small  community  in  the  Comitat  of  Pozsony  on  the 
road  between  Vienna  and  Budapest.  There  was  chamber  music  in  the 
home,  where  his  parents  both  played.  When  in  1891  his  family  moved  to 
the  town  of  Nagyszombat,  the  study  of  music  was  added  to  his  regular 
schooling.  He  learned  to  play  the  piano  and  the  violin,  sang  in  the  cathedral 
choir,  and  gained  access  to  scores.  Later  the  home  performances  of  quartets 
were  wanting  a  cello  and  he  learned  that  instrument  forthwith.  This  early 
experience  became  the  basis  of  his  unusual  musical  versatility.  From  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  composed  profusely  in  all  forms,  particularly  in  choral 
music  or  religious  character. 

In  1900  he  entered  the  University  of  Budapest  and  shortly  came  under 
the  direction  of  Hans  Koessler  at  the  Budapest  Academy  of  Music.  He 
became  increasingly  interested  in  Magyar  music  and  in  1905  made  his  first 
planned  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  sources.  Traveling  through  the 
countryside  of  Hungary,  he  collected  many  folk  melodies  in  notation.  In  the 
following  year  he  joined  forces  with  another  young  man  in  the  same  quest: 
Bela  Bartok.  The  two  of  them  gathered  folk  tunes  and  jointly  published  a 
small  group  of  them  (Magyar  Nepdolak,  1907).  Each  has  continued  in  this 
project  for  the  assembling,  clarification,  and  publication  of  the  music 
indigenous  to  Hungary.  The  collaboration  of  these  two  aimed  toward  a  far 
more  comprehensive  collection,  with  a  description  of  their  methods,  and  an 
analysis  of  their  findings.  The  labors  of  the  two  continued,  jointly  or 
separately,  through  the  period  of  Bartok's  life,  and  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  folk  material  at  different  times,  often  in  the  periodical  Ethnographia. 
Eventually  (and  tardily)  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science  took  the 
responsibility  of  publication.  After  a  series  of  delays,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  War,  a  first  volume,  A  Magyar  Nepzene,  Tara,  appeared  in  1951  —  a 
collection  of  children's  game  songs. 

Kodaly  composed  industriously  throughout  his  life.  In  1907  he  spent 
some  time  in  Paris  studying  under  Widor  and  coming  definitely  under  the 
influence  of  Debussy  and  French  Impressionism.  He  made  a  visit  to 
America  in  1946,  then  conducting  his  music  with  the  orchestras  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  an  informative  contribution  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
John  S.  Weissmann  has  written  in  part: 

The  most  important  influence  on  Kodaly's  idiom  was  Magyar  folk 
music.  It  is  often  believed  that  Hungarian  music  and  Kodaly's 
language  are  interchangeable,  that  his  style  could  be  defined  as 
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Oriental  subject-matter  expressed  by  Occidental  methods.  This  is,  at 
best,  only  partly  true.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Kodaly  was  a 
composer  of  considerable  individuality  and  technical  accomplishment 
before  the  influence  of  folk  music  emerged  in  his  works.  Recognizing 
the  necessity  of  a  new  departure,  he  found  in  folk  music  the  source 
of  an  individual  language  that  preserves  the  character  of  an  original 
national  style.  Folk  music  provided  an  inspiration  to  his  musical 
invention;  and  since  melody  is  the  most  conspicuous  element  in 
Kodaly 7s  music,  it  is  there  that  the  new  impulses  were  primarily 
assimilated.  The  following  are  some  of  the  particular  factors  deriving 
from  the  characteristic  patterns  of  Magyar  folk  music  which  enrich 
his  melodic  idiom:  the  typical  cadential  formulae  consisting  of  falling 
fourths  or  rising  whole  tones;  the  prominence  of  the  interval  of  the 
fourth;  the  frequency  of  static  passages  and  repeated  notes  in  the 
shape  of  melody.  Apart  from  these  influences  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  Kodaly 's  music,  viewed  in  its  entirety,  are  as  follows:  it  is 
a  classic  art  because  the  component  structural  factors  are  always 
proportionate  to  the  whole,  especially  in  regard  to  formal  balance.  In 
general  his  music  is  of  a  free,  rhapsodic  character,  in  which  decorative 
patterns  play  an  important  part,  particularly  in  his  instrumental 
idiom.  His  formal  designs  are  relatively  easily  comprehensible; 
refraining  from  exaggeration  and  experiments,  he  retains  the 
traditional  precepts  of  musical  architecture  even  in  his  most  complex 
works. 

— John  N.  Burk 


John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Three  Hungarian  Dances 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3  April 
1897.  It  is  presumed  that  he  wrote  his  Hungarian  Dances  for  piano  duel  in  the  1850s, 
but  he  published  them,  two  books  at  a  time,  only  in  1869  and  1880.  Three  of  the  dunces 
he  himself  set  for  orchestra:  published  1874,  they  are  Nos.  1,  3,  and  10  of  the  original 
duel  series.  They  are  scored  for  piccolo  and  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

In  that  second  or  third  life  Bela  Bartok  led  as  a  collector  and  scholar  of 
Hungarian  folk  music,  he  was  concerned  to  make  clear  that  the  music 
popularly  known  as  "Hungarian" — Schubert's  Divertissement  a  I'hongroise,  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  Brahms's  Hungarian  Dances,  etc.  —  was  not,  in  fact, 
native  Magyar  at  all  but  gypsy,  and  that  these  two  musics  were  very 
different  indeed  in  manner  and  sound.  To  Schubert  and  Brahms 
particularly,  the  gypsy  touch,  that  special  melodic  and  harmonic  flavor,  that 
supple  and  insinuating  rubato,  was  an  indispensable  spice.  Brahms  claims 
the  Hungarian  Dances  with  which  he  has  delighted  many  generations  of 
piano  duettists  as  no  more  than  arrangements,  as  "genuine  gypsy  children/' 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  melodies  are  in  fact  his  own.  The 
first  dance  storms  along  in  an  impassioned  G  minor  rush.  The  second  is  a 
coquette,  while  the  third  is  another  outburst  of  intense  and  flavorfully 
presented  passion. 

—  M.S. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Saturday,  14  July  at  8:30 

NIKLAUS  WYSS  conducting 

MOZART  Overture  to  La  vkmenza  di  Tito,  K.  621 

MOZART  Concert  aria,  Alcandro,  lo  confesso,  K.  294 

BERG  Lulu's  Song 

RERI  GRIST 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  10  in  F  sharp 

(performing  version  by  Deryck  Cooke) 

Adagio 

Scherzo 

Purgatorio 

[Scherzo] 

Finale 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  Quintessence,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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NOTES 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  K.  621,1 
Recitative  and  aria,  Alcandro,  lo  confesso  . 


Non  so  d'onde  viene,  K.  294 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  17  70  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  17  77,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He  wrote  La  clemenza  di 
Tito  in  that  last  year  of  his  life  and  led  its  first  performance  in  Prague  on 
6  September  1791.  The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings.  The  aria,  which  is  for  soprano  with  an 
orchestra  of  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings,  is  dated 
24  February  1778. 

Pietro  Antonio  Domenico  Bonaventura  Metastasio  was  the  King  of 
eighteenth-century  opera  librettists,  so  esteemed  for  his  harmonious  verse 
that  a  certain  absence  of  passion  in  his  dramaturgy  and  diction  was  readily 
forgiven,  so  readily  that  some  of  his  libretti  were  set  as  many  as  seventy 
times.  He  was  a  classical  scholar  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  his  surname  is 
his  own  italianized  hellenization  of  his  proper  family  name,  Trapassi 
(trapasso  or  trapassamento  =  metastasis  =  transition).  Born  in  Rome  in  1698,  he 
moved  to  Vienna  in  1730  to  become  Court  Poet  to  Emperor  Charles  VI  and 
lived  there  until  his  death  in  1782.  (The  very  young  Haydn  inhabited  for  a  while 
an  attic  room  in  the  same  house.)  Metastasio's  career  in  opera  was  made 
possible  by  La  Romanina,  a  singer  considerably  his  senior,  wealthy,  and  married, 
whose  protection  allowed  him  to  give  up  his  legal  studies  and  whose  connections 
gained  him  entrance  into  the  musical  world.  His  refusal  to  permit  her  to 
accompany  him  to  Vienna  led  to  a  breach  between  them;  nonetheless,  she 
left  him  her  fortune,  which  he,  in  turn,  renounced  in  favor  of  her  husband. 
It  might  be  part  of  the  story  of  one  of  his  own  operas. 

Nobility  was  a  Metastasian  specialty,  and  the  young  Court  Poet's  libretto 
on  the  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  Titus  (39-81) — "renouncing  his  chosen 
brides  when  he  learns  they  are  already  promised,  and  tearing  up  death 
sentences  that  he  has  already  signed/'  as  Alfred  Einstein  puts  it — is  a 
remarkable  example,  remarkable  indeed  to  the  point  of  implausibility. 
Antonio  Caldara  set  it  for  the  first  time  in  1734,  and  it  became  a  favorite 
text  for  coronations,  state  visits,  or  other  occasions  for  outrageous  flattery 
to  royalty.  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  the  twenty-first  composer  to  have  a 
go  at  it,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  Bohemian  Estates,  working 
through  the  impresario  Domenico  Guardasoni,  to  write  a  festive  opera  for 
the  coronation  of  Emperor  Leopold  II  as  King  of  Bohemia.  Unfortunately 
Mozart  set  a  clumsily  amended  version  by  the  Saxon  Court  Poet,  Caterino 
Mazzola. 

La  clemenza  di  Tito  failed  at  its  premiere,  and  Leopold's  Spanish -born 
Empress  is  said  to  have  pronounced  it  "una  porcheria  tedesca"  (best  translated 
perhaps  as  "a  German  Schweinerei") .  But  it  faced  the  hazard  of  an  audience 
that  was  there  for  political  and  social  reasons,  and  such  an  audience  in  Paris 
or  Peking  or  Washington  in  1979  is  no  different  from  one  in  Prague  188 
years  ago.  Once  the  prima  was  over  and  the  work  was  in  repertory,  the 
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Mozart-loving  public  in  Prague  took  to  it  well.  The  received  idea  about  La 
clemenza  di  Tito  has  been  not  only  that  it  has  always  been  a  public  failure  but 
that  it  is  an  inferior  work,  composed  at  a  low  level  of  inspiration, 
hamstrung  by  opera  seria  convention.  But  Goethe,  Stendhal,  Shelley,  and 
Morike  were  among  those  who  loved  it,  and  recently,  particularly  because 
of  the  production  at  The  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  it  has 
undergone  long  overdue  critical  rehabilitation.  Its  overture,  in  any  effect, 
has  always  been  acknowledged  as  masterful,  and  it  partakes,  in  its  brevity, 
of  grandeur  of  style,  strength,  and  fire. 

The  text  of  Alcandro,  lo  confesso  .  .  .  Non  so  d'onde  viene  is  also  by  Metastasio 
and  it  comes  from  his  opera  L'Olimpiade,  first  set  by  Caldara  in  1733,  and 
composed  as  well  by  Arne,  Cimarosa,  Donizetti,  Galuppi,  Hasse,  Paisiello, 
Pergolesi,  Piccinni  (twice),  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  Vivaldi,  among  many 
others.  Let  Mozart  himself  tell  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  compose  this 
aria.  Here  he  is,  writing  to  his  father  on  28  February  1778,  four  days  after 
its  completion: 

"And  as  an  exercise  I've  composed  the  aria  non  so  d'onde  viene  etc.,  which 
Bach  has  set  so  beautifully,  because  I  know  Bach's  version  so  well,  because  I 
like  it  so  much,  and  because  itValways  running  through  my  mind,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  whether  in  spite  of  all  that  I  couldn't  produce  one  which  doesn't 
resemble  Bach's  at  all.  And  mine  isn't  a  bit  like  his,  not  a  bit.  To  begin  with  I'd 
intended  it  for  Raf,  but  already  the  opening  seemed  too  high  for  Raff,  and  I 
liked  it  too  much  to  change  it,  and  also  because  of  the  setting  for  the 
instruments  it  seemed  more  suited  to  a  soprano,  so  I  decided  to  do  it  for 
Weber.  I  put  it  aside  and  took  the  text  se  al  labro  etc.  for  Raff,  but  it  was  no 
use,  I  couldn't  write,  the  first  aria  kept  coming  into  my  head,  so  I  wrote  it, 
making  up  my  mind  to  make  it  very  specifically  for  Weber.  It  is  an  Andante 
sostenuto  (there's  a  little  recitative  before  it),  then  a  different  middle 
section,  nel  seno  a  desiarmi,  then  the  sostenuto  again.  When  I  had  it  finished,  I 
said  to  Mile.  Weber,  now  you  learn  it  by  yourself,  sing  it  according  to  your 
taste,  then  let  me  hear  it  and  111  tell  you  frankly  what  I  like  and  what  I 
don't  like.  Two  days  later  I  stopped  by,  and  she  sang  it  for  me  and 
accompanied  herself.  And  then  I  had  to  admit  that  she  had  sung  it  as 
accurately  as  I  had  wished  and  as  I  would  have  wanted  to  teach  it  to  her. 
It's  now  the  best  aria  she  has  and  she  will  for  sure  do  herself  proud  with  it 
wherever  she  goes." 

Anton  Raaff — or  Raf,  Raaf,  Raff — was  a  German  tenor  whose  most 
significant  achievement,  the  creation  of  the  role  of  Idomeneo,  was  still  ahead 
of  him.  And  that  in  spite  of  his  age,  for  at  the  time  of  this  letter  he  was 
just  two  months  away  from  his  sixty-fourth  birthday.  Raaff  was  a  friend  of 
Mozart's,  but  Weber  was  both  more  or  less.  Aloysia  Weber  was  sixteen  in 
1778,  and  Mozart  had  fallen  thunderously  in  love  with  her  when  he  had 
met  her  in  Mannheim  the  year  before.  Aloysia,  whose  disorganized  father 
worked  as  a  singer  and  copyist,  was  well  on  the  way  to  being  a  brilliant 
soprano,  and  her  professional  accomplishment  and  promise  were  crucial 
components  in  Mozart's  passion.  But  when  the  two  met  again  at  the  end  of 
1778,  she  made  it  clear  that  she  was  not  interested,  and  Mozart  gave  up 
his  double  dream  of  marrying  Aloysia  and  turning  her  into  a  great 
musician.  As  late  as  1781,  Mozart  found  that  Aloysia  was  "even  now  not  a 
matter  of  indifference"  to  him  and  he  welcomed  the  protection  afforded  by 
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the  jealous  vigilance  of  her  husband,  the  painter  Joseph  Lange.  In  August 
1782,  Mozart  married  Aloysia's  younger  sister  Constanze.  He  continued  to 
write  the  occasional  aria  for  Aloysia,  but  these  later  pieces  speak  only  to  her 
technical  address:  Alcandro,  lo  confesso  .  .  .  Non  so  d'onde  viene  posits  a  soprano 
with  a  heart. 

In  L'Olimpiade,  it  is  the  Emperor  Clisthenes  who  speaks,  seeking  to  give 
voice  to  his  feelings  upon  seeing  again  the  son  whom  he  had  believed  dead. 
Mozart,  as  part  of  his  making  it  very  specifically  for  Aloysia,  changes  the 
gender  of  the  singer,  turning  the  stesso  in  the  recitative's  first  sentence  into 
stessa,  so  that  we  take  the  words  to  be  those  of  a  woman  responding  to  the 
sight  of  her  lover.* 

Mozart  was  right  in  his  prediction  of  Aloysia's  success  with  this  aria. 
When  she  sang  it  at  a  musical  evening  sponsored  by  the  Mannheim 
composer  Christian  Cannabich,  Mozart  was  able  to  report  to  his  father  that 
"my  dear  Weber  brought  indescribable  honor  to  herself  and  to  me.  But  I 
must  say,  she  sang  it  the  way  it  ought  to  be  sung.  As  soon  as  the  aria  was 
over,  Cannabich  shouted  out  aloud,  bravo,  bravissimo  maestro,  veramente  scritto  da 
maestro  .  .  .  the  orchestra  too  has  not  stopped  praising  the  aria  and  talking 
about  it."  We  know  also  that  she  had  great  success  with  it  when  she 
revived  it  in  Vienna  in  1783  and  that  Gluck  was  among  its  admirers  on  that 
occasion. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Alcandro,  lo  confesso,  stupisco  da  me 
stessa.  II  volto,  il  ciglio,  la  voce  di 
costui  nel  cor  mi  desta  un  palpito 
improvviso,  che  lo  risente  in  ogni  fibra 
il  sangue.  Fra  tutti  i  miei  pensieri  la 
cagion  ne  ricerco,  e  non  lo  trovo.  Che 
sara,  giusti  Dei,  questo  ch'io  provo? 


Alcandro,  I  confess  it,  I  am  astonished 
at  myself.  His  visage,  his  brow,  his 
voice  stir  in  my  heart  a  sudden 
throbbing,  which  my  blood  transmits 
to  every  fibre  and  filament.  I  search 
among  all  my  thoughts  for  the  reason, 
but  find  it  not.  What,  o  righteous  gods, 
can  it  be  that  I  experience? 


Non  so  d'onde  viene 
quel  tenero  affetto, 
quel  moto, 
che  ignoto, 
mi  nasce  nel  petto, 
quel  gel,  che  le  vene 
scorrendo  mi  va. 
Nel  seno  a  destarmi 
si  fieri  contrasti 
non  parmi 
che  basti 
la  sola  pieta. 


—  Metastasio 


I  know  not  whence  comes  this  tender 
affection,  this  strange  commotion 
arising  within  my  breasts,  this  chill 
that  courses  through  my  veins. 


So  fierce  a  strife  starts  up  within  my 
bosom,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  pity 
alone  will  not  suffice  to  explain  it. 


*In  1787,  Mozart  set  the  same  text  again,  this  time  for  the  bass  Carl  Ludwig  Fischer  (his 
first  Osmin  in  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  thus  restoring  the  original  situation). 
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Alban  Berg 

Lulu's  Song 
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Albano  Maria  Johannes  Berg  was  born  on  9  February  1885  in  Vienna  and  died  there  on 
23  December  193  5.  The  opera  Lulu,  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
principal  project  on  Berg's  mind  from  the  spring  of  1928  on,  though  he  twice  interrupted 
his  work  on  it,  for  the  concert  aria  Der  Wein  (1929)  and  the  Violin  Concerto  (193  5, 
in  memory  of  Manon,  daughter  of  Walter  Gropius  and  Alma  Mahler  Gropius;  see  also 
page  45).  For  the  conductor  Erich  Kleiber,  who  had  conducted  the  premiere  of  Berg's  opera 
Wozzeck  in  1925,  Berg  prepared  a  concert  suite  of  five  "symphonic  pieces"  from  Lulu, 
and  this  includes,  as  its  third  number,  the  present  song.  Kleiber  introduced  the  Lulu  Suite 
in  Berlin  on  30  November  1934,  the  soprano  being  Lillie  Claus.  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  with  the  soprano  Olga  Averino  gave  the  American  premiere  in  March 
1935.  The  two  completed  acts  of  Lulu  were  produced  in  Zurich  in  1937  and  the  full 
three-act  version,  with  the  few  unfinished  patches  of  Act  111  worked  out  by  Friedrich 
Cerha,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  on  23  February  this  year.  The  Lulu  Suite 
was  dedicated  to  Berg's  teacher,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  but  Lulu's 
song  is  singled  out  for  dedication  to  Berg's  fellow  pupil,  Anton  Weben,  as  a  fiftieth 
birthday  gift.  The  orchestration  is  asjollows:  three  flutes,  three  oboes  (one  doubling  English 
horn),  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  alto  saxophone,  three  bassoons  (one  doubling 
contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  trombones,  bass  tuba,  piano,  harp, 
vibraphone,  cymbals,  tamtam,  and  strings. 

Insistent  sexuality  unflinchingly  studied  made  the  German  dramatist 
Frank  Wedekind  a  storm  center  most  of  his  life.  His  plays  were  kept  off  the 
church-ridden  Viennese  stage,  but  Berg  was  a  very  young  man  when  he 
first  encountered  Earth  Spirit  and  Pandora's  Box  in  public  readings  by  that  most 
extraordinary  figure,  the  poet,  satirist,  and  social,  political,  and  moral  critic, 
Karl  Kraus.  Those  were  the  plays  from  which,  much  later,  he  would  draw 
his  second  opera  Lulu,  conflating  the  two  into  one  and  giving  his  own  work 
the  name  of  its  heroine. 

Berg's  father,  whom  he  resembled  to  an  uncanny  degree,  was  a 
bookdealer,  and  the  whole  family  crackled  with  literary,  theatrical,  musical, 
and  artistic  talent.  Berg's  sister  Smaragda  was  the  one  other  member  of  the 
family  to  pursue  a  professional  career  in  music:  she  became  a  superb  and 
much  sought-after  vocal  coach.  Berg  himself  was  one  of  the  most  literary 
of  composers  and  one  of  the  finest  prose  stylists  among  them:  Balzac, 
Strindberg,  Ibsen,  Kafka,  Kraus,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Thomas  Mann,  and 
Robert  Musil  were  special  favorites,  but  there  was  also  room  for  Jack 
London  and  the  Styrian  poet,  Peter  Rosegger.  His  own  adaptations  of  Georg 
Biichner's  Woyzeck  and  of  Wedekind's  Lulu  plays  are  among  the  most  superb 
accomplishments  in  the  history  of  the  libretto. 

Kraus  really  said  it  all  when  he  characterized  Wedekind's  two  plays  as 
being  together  ''the  tragedy  of  feminine  charm,  persecuted  and  perpetually 
misunderstood  .  .  .  destroying  everyone  because  she  herself  is  destroyed  by 
everyone."  In  the  sequence  of  men  in  Lulu's  life,  the  last  is  Jack  the  Ripper, 
who,  having  killed  her  and  her  Lesbian  would-be  lover,  leaves  their  dingy 
London  attic  complaining  that  "these  people  don't  even  have  a  towel."  Berg 
wants  this  role  to  be  taken  by  the  same  actor  who  plays  Dr.  Schon,  editor- 
in-chief  of  an  important  daily,  a  powerful  figure  in  "the  real  world,"  and 
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the  central  figure  in  the  series  of  men  who  would  drain  her  and  whom, 
purposefully  or  uncaringly,  she  destroys.  When  she  was  a  child  pickpocket, 
she  stole  his  watch.  He  befriended  her  and  they  have  been  tied  to  each 
other  ever  since.  He  has  recently  made  a  proper  and  profitable  marriage.  In 
just  a  few  moments,  Lulu  will  fire  five  bullets  into  his  back,  herself  then 
sinking  to  her  knees  with  the  words,  "the  only  man  I  have  ever  loved."  But 
first,  in  this  three-minute  flight  of  bel  canto,  she  tells  him  who  she  is. 


Wenn  sich  die  Menschen  um  meinet- 
willen  umgebracht  haben,  so  setzt  das 
meinen  Wert  nicht  herab.  Du  hast  so 
gut  gewusst,  weswegen  Du  mich  zur 
Frau  nahmst,  wie  ich  gewusst  habe, 
weswegen  ich  Dich  zum  Mann  nahm. 
Du  hattest  Deine  besten  Freunde  mit 
mir  betrogen,  Du  konntest  nicht  gut 
auch  noch  Dich  selber  mit  mir 
betriigen.  Wenn  Du  mir  Deinen  — 
Lebensabend  zum  Opfer  bringst,  so 
hast  Du  meine  ganze  Jugend  dafiir 
gehabt.  Ich  habe  nie  in  der  Welt 
etwas  anderes  scheinen  wollen,  als 
wofiir  man  mich  genommen  hat. 
Und  man  hat  mich  nie  in  der  Welt 
fur  etwas  anderes  genommen,  als 
was  ich  bin. 


—  M.S. 

Though  men  have  killed  for  my 
sake  —  themselves  and  each  other  — 
that  does  not  diminish  my  value. 
You  knew  just  as  well  why  you  took 
me  as  your  wife  as  I  knew  why  I 
took  you  as  my  husband.  You  have 
used  me  to  cheat  your  best  friends, 
but  you  couldn't  very  well  cheat 
yourself,  too.  Though  you  have 
made  me  the  gift  of  your  later  years, 
you  have  had  my  entire  youth  in 
exchange.  Never  in  the  world  have  I 
wanted  to  seem  anything  other  than 
what  I  am,  and  never  in  the  world 
has  anyone  taken  me  for  anything 
other  than  what  I  am. 


Gusfav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  10  in  F  sharp 

A  performing  version  of  Mahler's  draft,  prepared  by  Deryck  Cooke  in 

collaboration  with  Berthold  Goldschmidt,  Colin  Matthews,  and  David 

Matthews 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on 
7  July  1860  and  died  in  Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  did  most  of  the  work  on  his 
unfinished  Tenth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1910.  Ernst  Krenek  prepared  a  full  score  of 
the  first  and  third  movements  in  1924,  and  these  sections  were  performed  on  14  October 
that  year  in  a  version  incorporating  some  additional  retouchings  by  Franz  Schalk  and 
Alexander  von  Zemlinsky,  with  Franz  Schalk  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Deryck  Cooke's  performing  version  of  the  entire  symphony  was  first  heard  in  a 
preliminary  edition  with  both  scherzos  incomplete  on  a  B.B.C.  broadcast  on  19  December 
1960,  Berthold  Goldschmidt  conducting  the  (London)  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  The 
complete  version  of  Cooke's  score  was  introduced  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  1 3 
August  1964  by  Goldschmidt  and  the  London  Symphony.  Cooke's  revised  edition, 
published  1976  by  Faber  Music  Ltd.,  London,  and  Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  which  is  played  at  this  concert,  was  given  its  first  performance  on  1 5 
October  1972  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,  London,  Wyn  Morris  conducting  the  New 
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Philharmonia.  Niklaus  Wyss  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  United 
States  premiere  on  28  January  1976.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo), 
four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  E  flat  clarinet)  and 
bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  (two  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  four 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani  (two  players),  bass  drum,  large  double-sided  military  drum 
with  a  diameter  of  at  least  80  centimeters  (3 11/ 2  inches)  snare  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tamtam,  birch  brush,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

Special  thanks  go  to  Dr.  Susan  M.  Filler,  Chicago,  who  made  available  her  paper  on  the 
chronology  of  composition  of  the  Symphony  No.  10  as  well  as  her  unpublished  paper 
Artistic  Morality  vs.  Musical  Reality — the  Case  for  a  Performing  Version 
of  Mahler's  Tenth  Symphony.  Also,  warm  thanks  to  Jack  Diether,  New  York,  and 
Ernst  Krenek,  Palm  Springs,  California  for  their  help. 

The  final  chapter  in  Gustav  Mahler's  not  very  long  life  began  in  1907. 
Four  momentous  things  happened  that  year.  On  17  March,  Mahler 
resigned  the  Artistic  Directorship  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  bringing  to  a 
close  a  ten-year  term  whose  achievement  has  become  legend.  Mahler  was, 
however,  drained  by  the  struggles  and  the  tempests  that  were  the  price  of 
that  achievement,  worn  down  by  anti-Semitic  attacks  on  himself  and  his 
young  protege,  Bruno  Walter,  ancUreeling  the  need  to  give  more  time  to 
the  composition  and  performance  of  his  own  music.  On  5  June,  he  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  where  he  would  make 
his  debut  conducting  Tristan  und  Isolde  on  New  Year's  day  1908.  On  5  July, 
his  daughter  Maria,  four-and-a-half,  died  at  the  end  of  a  two-week  battle 
with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  just  hours  after  an  emergency 
tracheotomy  had  been  performed  at  the  Mahlers'  summer  house  at 
Maiernigg  in  Carinthia.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  a  physician  who  had 
come  to  examine  Mahler's  exhausted  wife  and  her  seriously  ill  mother, 
responding  to  the  composer's  half -joking  "as  long  as  you're  here  you  might 
as  well  have  a  look  at  me  too,"  discovered  the  severity  of  his  heart 
lesion.  The  diagnosis,  confirmed  in  Vienna  almost  at  once,  was  subacute 
bacterial  endocarditis,  and  Mahler,  that  dedicated  hiker,  cyclist,  and 
swimmer,  not  to  mention  fiery  conductor,  was  put  on  a  regimen  of 
depressingly  restricted  physical  activity. 

The  time  that  remained  is  quickly  accounted  for.  1907:  concerts  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Helsingfors,  meeting  with  Sibelius,  the  last  opera 
performance  (Fidelio)  and  the  last  concert  (his  own  Symphony  No.  2)  in 
Vienna,  departure  for  New  York.  1908:  performances  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year,  concerts  with  the  New 
York  Symphony,  the  premiere  in  Prague  of  the  three-year-old  Symphony 
No.  7,  the  composition  during  the  summer  of  Das  Lied  von  de.r  Erde  (The  Song 
of  the  Earth).  1909:  termination  of  his  association  with  the  Met  and  the  start 
of  a  three -year  contract  with  the  dilapidated  New  York  Philharmonic,  work 
on  the  Symphony  No.  9.  1910:  concerts  with  the  Philharmonic  in  New 
York  and  other  American  cities,  engagements  in  Paris  and  Rome,  the 
triumphant  premiere  in  Munich  of  the  Symphony  No.  8  (written  in  the 
summer  of  1906),  the  completion  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  followed 
immediately  by  extensive  and  concentrated  work  on  the  Tenth,  and  a 
meeting  at  Leyden  with  Sigmund  Freud.  1911:  the  last  New  York 
Philharmonic  concert  on  21  February,  including  the  premiere  of  Busoni's 
Berceuse  el'egiaque — A  Man's  Cradle  Song  at  his  Mother's  Coffin,  the  onset  of  a 
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streptococcal  blood  infection,  unsuccessful  serum  treatment  in  Paris,  and 
death  in  a  Vienna  sanatorium  on  18  May.  "No  doubt  hell  now  become  a 
great  man  in  Vienna  too,"  wrote  Richard  Strauss  to  his  "dear  poet,"  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal.  Bruno  Walter,  a  friend  ever  since  he  had  become  a 
coach  and  chorus  master  on  Mahler's  staff  at  the  Hamburg  Opera  in  1894, 
conducted  the  posthumous  premieres  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  former  in  Munich,  half  a  year  after  the  composer's  death, 
with  Mme.  Charles  Cahier  and  William  Miller  as  soloists,  the  latter  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  June  1912. 

It  seemed  then  that  all  of  Mahler's  music  had  been  offered  to  the  public. 
Of  the  Tenth  Symphony  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  in  too  fragmentary  a 
state  ever  to  be  performable,  and  word  went  about  that  Mahler  had  asked 
his  wife  to  destroy  whatever  remained  by  way  of  drafts.  Mahler's 
biographer  Richard  Specht  wrote  of  the  "gaiety"  and  "exuberance"  in  the 
music,  but  his  wording  makes  it  plain  that  he  had  not  himself  seen  the 
score  and  did  not  expect  to.  In  1912,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  that  paradoxical 
confluence  of  the  rational  and  the  mystic,  wrote:  "We  shall  know  as  little 
about  what  [Mahler's]  Tenth  (for  which,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Beethoven, 
sketches  exist)  would  have  said  as  we  know  about  Beethoven's  or 
Bruckner's.  It  seems  that  the  Ninth  is  a  limit.  He  who  wants  to  go  beyond 
it  must  pass  away.  It  seems  as  if  something  might  be  imparted  to  us  in  the 
Tenth  which  we  ought  not  yet  to  know,  for  we  are  not  yet  ready.  Those 
who  have  written  a  Ninth  stood  too  near  to  the  hereafter.  Perhaps  the 
riddles  of  this  world  would  be  solved  if  one  of  those  who  knew  them  were 
to  write  a  Tenth.  And  that  probably  is  not  to  take  place."  Mahler  had  after 
all  had  his  own  misgivings  about  going  beyond  the  Ninth.  He  had  called  Das 
Lied  von  der  Erde  a  symphony  without  numbering  it,  so  that  the  symphony  he 
called  No.  9  was  actually  his  tenth.  Thus  he  had  dealt  by  circumvention,  or 
so  he  believed,  with  "the  limit,"  and  with  ten  symphonies  completed 
(counting  Das  Lied),  he  moved  without  a  pause,  fearlessly  and  with  white- 
hot  energy,  from  the  last  pages  of  the  official  Symphony  No.  9  to  the 
first  of  No.  10.  In  1911  the  discovery  of  penicillin  was  still  seventeen  years 
away:  had  the  antibiotic  been  available  to  Mahler,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  finished  his  work-in-progress  that  summer. 

Schoenberg's  Mahler/Beethoven  parallel  was  inapt  because  Schoenberg 
had  no  idea  how  far  Mahler  had  actually  progressed  on  his  Tenth.  Only 
Mahler's  widow  knew  that  until  1924,  when  she  asked  the  twenty-three- 
year-old  composer  Ernst  Krenek,  then  just  married  to  Mahler's  nineteen- 
year-old  daughter  Anna,  to  "complete"  the  symphony.  Krenek  felt  this  to 
be  an  "obviously  impossible"  assignment,  and  an  "intermediate  solution" 
like  Cooke's  did  not  occur  to  him.  The  upshot  was  for  Krenek  to  prepare  a 
practical  full  score  of  the  two  most  nearly  complete  movements.  At  the 
same  time,  Mahler's  widow  allowed  the  Viennese  publisher  Paul  Zsolnay,  a 
future  husband  of  Anna  Mahler  Krenek's,  to  publish  a  large  part  of  the 
manuscript  in  facsimile.  That  she  took  Richard  Specht's  advice  in  this 
matter  was  remarkable.  In  1912,  passing  on  the  little  he  knew  about  the 
Tenth  Symphony  (presumably  on  the  basis  of  what  Mrs.  Alma  Mahler  had 
told  him),  Specht  had  mentioned  "mysterious  superscriptions  [that]  hover 
between  the  notes."  These  do  indeed  exist,  but,  more  than  mysterious,  they 
are  explicit  and  exceedingly  painful.  Gustav  Mahler,  in  1910,  was  a  man  in 
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torment,  for  he  believed  himself  on  the  point  of  losing  his  intensely  beloved, 
very  much  younger,  bright  and  lively,  beguilingly  beautiful  wife.  Alma 
Maria  Schindler,  born  31  August  1879,  was  an  extraordinary  woman.  She 
met  Mahler  in  November  1901  and,  pregnant,  married  him  four  months 
later.  Their  marriage  was  a  mixture  of  passionate  mutual  devotion  and 
fundamental  out-of-tuneness.  Alma,  flirtatious  by  temperament,  was  restless, 
and  in  May  1910,  at  a  spa  in  Tobelbad,  just  southwest  of  Graz,  she  met 
Walter  Gropius,  four  years  her  junior  and  about  to  embark  on  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  careers  in  the  history  of  architecture.  Under  trying  and 
even  bizarre  circumstances  —  Gropius  had  by  accident  addressed  the  letter 
in  which  he  had  invited  Alma  to  leave  her  husband  to  "Herr  Direktor 
Mahler" — Alma  chose  to  stay  with  Mahler,  who  later  told  her  that  if  she 
had  left  him  then,  "I  would  simply  have  gone  out  like  a  torch  deprived  of 
air."  The  verbal  exclamations  that  Mahler  scattered  through  the  score  of 
the  Tenth  Symphony  are  reflections  of  this  crisis,  and  it  cannot  have  been 
easy  for  Alma  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  publication  of  such  painfully 
intimate  material.* 

The  so-called  Krenek  edition  of  the  Adagio  and  Purgatorio  lacks  too 
much  both  of  science  and  art  to  be  in  any  way  satisfactory. f  Moreover,  the 
pairing  of  the  expansive  Adagio  and  the  almost  epigrammatic  Purgatorio 
made  a  puzzling  impression  in  performance,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
Mahler's  intentions  as  to  context,  it  was  hard  to  know  what  to  make  of 
Purgatorio  at  all.  It  was  again  Richard  Specht  who  suggested  after  study  of 
the  facsimile  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done  about  the  Tenth  Symphony  and  who  urged  that  "some 
musician  of  high  standing  who  is  devoted  to  Mahler  and  intimate  with  his 
style"  should  prepare  a  performable  full  score  of  the  entire  work.  He 
named  Schoenberg  as  a  likely  candidate.  For  a  long  time,  though,  nothing 


*Alma  Mahler  was  married  to  Gropius  from  1915  to  1919.  Their  daughter,  Alma 
Manon,  died  of  complications  resulting  from  poliomyelitis  in  1935,  and  Alban  Berg 
wrote  his  Violin  Concerto  as  a  memorial  to  that  marvelously  gifted  and  beautiful 
young  woman.  From  1911  to  1914,  Alma  Mahler  had  an  intense  relationship  with 
the  Austrian  painter  and  poet  Oskar  Kokoschka  (born  1886),  who  later  described  this 
period  as  "the  most  unquiet"  of  his  life.  In  1929  she  married  the  novelist  Franz 
Werfel  (1890-1945),  emigrating  with  him  to  France  in  1938  and  escaping  together  to 
the  United  States  two  years  later.  She  died  in  New  York  in  1964,  her  marriage  to 
Mahler  still  the  dominant  fact  of  her  life. 

f'Krenek  edition"  is  a  shorthand  expression  that  is  less  than  fair  to  Ernst  Krenek, 
for  what  was  long  the  only  available  performing  edition  of  music  from  the  Tenth 
Symphony  incorporates  the  decisions  of  persons  other  than  himself.  One  is  the 
Austrian  conductor  Franz  Schalk  (1863-1931),  a  considerable  eminence  in  Vienna's 
musical  life,  but  most  apt  to  be  remembered  now  for  his  share  in  the  falsification    of 
the  scores  of  Anton  Bruckner.  Another  was  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky  (1872-1942), 
composer,  conductor  at  the  German  Opera  in  Prague,  for  a  time  brother-in-law  to 
Schoenberg,  composition  teacher  to  Alma  Schindler  and  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  her  virginity  when  she  met  Gustav  Mahler.  Finally, 
there  is  Otto  Jokl  (1891-1963),  an  Alban  Berg  pupil  who  was  an  editor  for 
Associated  Music  Publishers,  the  New  York  firm  that  published  the  score  in  1951. 
Curiously,  Alban  Berg's  own  detailed  criticisms  of  Krenek's  original  effort  were  not 
taken  into  account. 
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happened.  In  1942,  the  Canadian-born  Mahler  scholar  Jack  Diether  tried  in 
vain  to  interest  Shostakovich  in  the  task.  Seven  years  later,  after  the 
fruitless  correspondence  with  the  Soviet  composer  had  come  to  an  end, 
Diether  suggested  to  Alma  Mahler- Werf el  that  Schoenberg  might  be 
approached.  "Ill  ask  him,"  was  her  response.  Diether  reports  that  "she  then 
invited  both  of  us  to  her  next  salon,  and  during  the  evening  she  showed 
the  manuscript  to  Schoenberg,  who  took  it  aside  for  an  hour  or  so  in  her 
study,  then  returned  to  the  parlor  to  express  his  regrets."  He  was  seventy- 
five  and  had  eye  problems  so  severe  that  even  work  on  his  own  compositions 
had  become  nearly  impossible  for  him.  (Schoenberg  of  course  met  Specht's 
desiderata  of  devotion  and  intimacy  with  Mahler's  style;  however,  as  we 
know  not  only  from  his  recompositions  of  Monn  and  Handel,  but  also  from 
his  orchestrations  of  Bach  and  Brahms,  he  was  temperamentally  incapable 
of  dealing  with  someone  else's  score  in  a  spirit  that  was  not  assertively  his 
own.) 

Meanwhile,  several  musicians  who  were  primarily  scholars  rather  than 
creative  composers  involved  themselves  independently  in  the  problem  — 
Deryck  Cooke  and  Joe  Wheeler  in  England,  Clinton  Carpenter  in  the 
United  States,  and  Hans  Wollschlager  in  Germany.  Cooke,  who  was  born  in 
Leicester  in  1919  and  who  died  in  1976,  was  on  the  music  staff  of  the 
B.B.C.  when  that  corporation  asked  him  to  prepare  a  booklet  for  their 
proposed  Mahler  centenary  celebration  in  1960.  Feeling  "bound  to  say 
something  meaningful  about  the  last,  unfinished  work,"  he  immersed 
himself  in  the  study  of  the  facsimile,  coming  to  discover  that  Mahler  had 
left  not  a  "might-have-been"  but  an  "almost-is."  Hearing  his  incomplete 
version  in  1960  and  assessing  reactions  to  it  convinced  Cooke  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  on  with  his  deciphering  and  filling  out  of  the  second  and 
fourth  movements:  only  then  could  the  Purgatorio  movement  and  the 
sense  of  the  entire  symphony  be  understood.  Re-enter  now  Alma  Mahler- 
Werfel,  who,  influenced  by  Bruno  Walter,  forbade  further  performances  of 
Cooke's  score,  which  neither  she  nor  Walter  had  seen  or  heard.  After 
Walter's  death  in  1962,  another  conductor,  Harold  Byrns,  persuaded  Mrs. 
Mahler-Werfel  to  listen  to  a  tape  of  Berthold  Goldschmidt's  1960 
performance.  Cooke  writes  that  she  "was  moved  to  tears  by  the  music,  and 
confessed  that  she  had  not  realized  'how  much  Mahler  there  was  in  it."; 
On  8  May  1963,  she  conveyed  to  Cooke  and  to  the  B.B.C.  her  permission 
for  "performances  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Manuscript  pages  that  had  not 
been  included  in  the  1924  Zsolnay  facsimile  were  made  available  to  Cooke 
in  time  for  him  to  use  them  in  the  preparation  of  the  score  that  was 
performed  in  1964,  and  these  were  also  used  in  another  facsimile,  edited  by 
Erwin  Ratz  and  published  1967  by  the  Munich  firm  of  Walter  Ricke  (and, 
disappointingly,  less  well  printed  than  the  Zsolnay  edition).  The  few 
remaining  manuscript  pages  were  published  1976  in  Cooke's  score. 

Cooke  makes  it  clear  that  his  score  was  "in  no  sense  intended  as  a 
'completion'  or  'reconstruction'  .  .  .  Quite  simply,  [it  represents]  the  stage 
the  work  had  reached  when  Mahler  died,  in  a  practical  performing  version." 
We  are  inconsistent  in  these  matters.  We  seem  to  prefer  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue  to 
stop  where  Bach's  blindness  and  last  illness  halted  his  hand,  but  we  have 
accepted  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  feeble  "completions"  of  the 
movements  of  Mozart's  Requiem  by  Mozart's  pupil  (and  possibly  Mrs. 
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Mozart's  lover),  F.X.  Siissmayr,  and,  even  though  Toscanini  refused  at  the 
premiere  to  proceed  beyond  the  last  notes  written  by  Puccini  himself, 
Turandot  flourishes  with  the  robustly  workmanlike  conclusion  by  Franco 
Alfano.  We  shall  be  watching  with  intense  interest  the  fate  in  the  next 
decades  of  Alban  Berg's  Lulu  with  its  third  act  filled  out  and  of  Peter 
Giilke's  version  of  Schubert's  last  and  wonderful  unfinished  symphony  in  D 
major,  D.966a.  Some  considerable  voices,  including  those  of  Bruno  Walter, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Pierre  Boulez,  and  Erwin  Ratz  (chief 
editor  for  the  International  Mahler  Society  of  Vienna)  have  spoken  against  a 
"complete"  Mahler  Tenth.  In  the  November  1978  issue  of  19th  Century 
Music,  Richard  Swift  cogently  states  the  case  from  a  scholarly  composer's 
point  of  view  against  the  presumption  of  discounting  what  Mahler  might 
yet  have  done  between  "the  stage  that  work  had  reached"  when  he  died  and 
his  final  fair  copy.  (What  adds  interest  to  Swift's  article  is  that,  while  he 
has  a  strong  objection  in  principle,  he  in  fact  admires  much  of  what  Cooke 
actually  did.)  Yet,  if  we  accept  Cooke's  score  on  Cooke's  terms,  as  a  "performing 
version"  of  a  draft  that  Mahler  would  undoubtedly  have  "elaborated, 
refined  and  perfected  ...  in  a  thousand  details,"  in  which  he  would  also  "no 
doubt,  have  expanded,  contracted,  redisposed,  added,  or  cancelled  a  passage 
here  and  there,"  and  where  he  would  "finally,  of  course,  have  embodied  the 
result  in  his  own  incomparable  orchestration,"  we  have  before  us 
something  of  the  greatest  significance  both  as  a  document  and  as  a 
monument.* 

Having  a  Mahler  Tenth  adds  a  great  human  and  musical  experience  to 
our  lives  —  the  last  movement  particularly  speaks  for  itself  in  this  respect  — 
and  that  is  the  first  and  obvious  argument  pro.  But  more  —  knowledge  of 
this  music  alters  our  perception  of  Mahler's  life-work.  This,  not  without 
the  powerful  influence  of  Alma  Mahler's  interpretation,  we  have  been 
taught  to  see  as  tending  toward  the  conscious  farewell,  death-obsessed,  of 
the  last  song  —  its  very  name  is  Der  Abschied  (The  Farewell) — of  Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde  and  the  closing  Adagio  of  the  Symphony  No.  9.f  But  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  Mahler  in  no  way  thought  of  that  last  heart-wrenching 
Adagissimo  as  the  final  page  of  his  letter  to  the  world.  (Ken  Russell's  film 
fantasy  on  Mahler  is  an  assailable  interpretation  of  the  composer's  life  and 
work,  but  it  contains  some  ringing  truths:  one  of  them  —  it  is  factually 
quite  wrong — is  the  last  shot  of  Mahler's  arrival  in  Paris  in  March  1911, 
confidently  exclaiming  to  the  waiting  reporters,  "I'm  going  to  live  for 
ever!")  To  reiterate,  virtually  without  a  break  he  plunged  into  work  on  his 


*Of  the  various  "performing  versions,"  only  Cooke's  has  been  printed  and  played;  it 
is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand  that  with  the  publication  and 
performance  of  Cooke's  finally  revised  score,  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our 
engagement  with  the  Mahler  Tenth.  The  second  movement,  for  example,  seems  to 
need  still  more  notes  than  Cooke  has  provided,  and,  in  general,  we  need  to  know  the 
readings  — necessarily  conjectural  in  places,  all  of  them,  Cooke's  included  — of 
Wheeler,  Carpenter,  Wollschlager,  and  others  yet  to  come. 

fMichael  Kennedy  convincingly  suggests  in  his  superb  Mahler  biography  that  this 
Adagio  is  an  elegy,  not  for  Mahler  himself,  but  for  his  long-dead  brothers  and  sisters 
and  particularly  for  his  child,  Maria. 
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new  symphony — at  a  level  of  energy  as  high  as  ever  in  his  life  —  and  a 
symphony  that  for  all  its  tragic  elements  within  the  music  and  in  the 
"mysterious  superscriptions"  is  informed  by  the  gaiety  and  exuberance  of 
which  Alma  told  Specht  and,  at  the  end,  by  profound  serenity. 

In  the  Tenth  Symphony,  Mahler  returned  to  the  symmetrical  five- 
movement  design  he  had  used  in  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  symphonies  and  in 
the  original  1888-93  version  of  the  Symphony  No.  1  when  it  still  included 
Blumine.  This  was  not,  to  begin  with,  clear  to  Mahler,  and  the  crossing  out 
of  numbers  and  of  designations  like  "finale"  on  the  folders  that  contain  the 
material  for  the  several  movements  indicates  that  he  more  than  once 
changed  his  mind  about  their  order  within  the  whole.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  question  that  the  answer  cannot  be  finally  known,  but  on  the 
basis  of  her  study  of  the  manuscript  materials,  Susan  M.  Filler  proposes 
that  Mahler  began  with  the  Adagio  (I)  in  short  score,  that  is,  with  the  score 
compressed  into  four  staves,  with  verbal  indications  for  the  orchestration- 
continued  with  the  E  minor  Scherzo  (IV),  which  he  had  previously  thought 
of  as  being,  at  various  times,  the  first  movement,  the  finale,  and  the  second 
movement;  the  F  sharp  minor  Scherzo  (II),  which  he  had  considered  as  a 
possible  finale;  Purgatorio  (III),  conceived  from  its  first  appearance  as  the 
third  movement;  and  the  finale  (V),  an  afterthought  to  what  Mahler  had 
originally  imagined  as  a  four-movement  symphony.  He  then  went  back  to 
the  beginning,  writing  the  almost  entirely  filled  out  full  score  of  the  Adagio 
(I),  the  considerably  sketchier  full  score  of  the  F  sharp  minor  Scherzo  (II), 
and  an  orchestral  draft  of  Purgatorio  (III),  fairly  well  filled  out  up  to  the 
start  of  the  da  capo.  Other  readings  are  of  course  possible.  Cooke  believed, 
and  Hans  Tischler  is  a  scholar  who  agrees  with  him,  that  Mahler  had 
originally  planned  a  two-movement  symphony  to  consist  of  the  F  sharp 
major  Adagio  (I)  and  the  F  sharp  minor  Scherzo  (II),  and  that  the  latter  was 
therefore  the  second  movement  to  be  composed. 

Mahler  wrote  "Adagio"  on  the  folder  that  contains  the  music  of  the  first 
movement,  but  he  does  not  in  fact  enter  that  tempo  or  the  main  key — 
F  sharp  major — until  measure  16.  He  begins,  rather,  with  one  of  the  world's 
great  upbeats  —  a  pianissimo  Andante  for  the  violas  alone,  probing, 
wandering,  surprising,  shedding  a  muted  light  on  many  harmonic  regions, 
slowing  almost  to  a  halt,  finally  and  most  unexpectedly  opening  the  gates  to 
the  Adagio  proper.  This  is  a  melody  of  great  range  and  intensity — "piano, 
but  very  warm"  is  Mahler's  instruction  to  the  violins  —  enriched  by 
counterpoint  from  the  violas  and  the  horn,  becoming  a  duet  with  the 
second  violins*,  returning  eventually  to  the  world  of  the  opening  music. 
These  two  tempi,  these  two  characters,  provide  the  material  for  this 
movement.  A  dramatic  dislocation  into  B  major  (Mahler  notates  it  as  C  flat) 
with  sustained  brass  chords  and  sweeping  broken-chord  figurations  in  the 
harp  and  the  bowed  strings  brings  about  a  crisis,  the  trumpet  screaming  a 
sustained  high  A,  the  orchestra  seeking  to  suffocate  it  in  a  terrifying  series 
of  massively  dense  and  dissonant  chords.  Fragments  and  reminiscences, 
finally  an  immensely  spacious,  gloriously  scored  cadence,  bring  the  music  to 
a  close. 


WK 


*One  must  imagine  the  effect  of  this  with  the  orchestral  seating  Mahler  knew  and 
wrote  for,  that  is,  with  the  second  violins  at  the  front  of  the  stage  and  on  the 
conductor's  right,  the  duet  thus  coming  from  the  entire  breadth  of  the  orchestra. 
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The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo  on  a  large  scale  in  F  sharp  minor:  the 
folder  still  bears  the  designation  "Scherzo-Finale."  It  moves  in  rapid 
quarter-notes,  and  its  most  immediately  distinctive  feature  is  the  constant 
change  of  meter — 3/2,  2/2,  5/4,  2/2,  3/4,  and  so  on — that  jolts  the  pulse  in 
almost  every  measure.  Here  is  one  of  Mahler's  most  astonishing  leaps  into 
the  future,  and  even  so  great  a  conductor  as  himself  would  have  had  to 
acquire  some  new  techniques  to  manage  this  exceedingly  difficult  music  in 
performance.  (Only  the  scene  of  Tristan's  delirium  would  have  come  even 
close  to  this  in  Mahler's  conducting  experience.)  A  Trio,  for  which  Cooke 
has  supplied  (in  German)  the  direction  "suddenly  much  slower:  leisurely 
landler-tempo,"  is  a  variation  on  the  melody  of  the  Adagio.  There  is  a 
shorter  second  interlude  under  chains  of  trills  in  strings  and  oboes.  For  the 
end  of  the  movement,  the  mordantly  sardonic  character  of  the  opening  is 
translated  into  the  gaiety  and  exuberance  to  which  Specht  refers. 

Mahler  sometimes  divided  his  symphonies  into  two  main" Abtheilungen'or 
sections,  and,  following  that  lead,  Cooke  suggests  a  major  articulation  at 
the  end  of  the  second  movement.  Another  reading  of  the  musical  material, 
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however,  suggests  that  the  third  movement  is  a  minature  pendant  to  or 
variation  of  what  immediately  precedes  it,  the  relationship  being  much  like 
that  of  the  first  two  movements  in  Beethoven's  Hammerklavier  Sonata,  Opus 
106.  The  dominance  in  both  of  Mahler's  movements  of  the  interval  of  the 
third  —  major  in  the  second  movement  and  minor  in  the  third  —  is  certainly 
a  striking  and  audible  connection.  Mahler  called  this  movement  "Purgatorio 
oder  Inferno,"  later  striking  out  "Inferno"  with  a  heavy  zig-zag  line.  The 
ghostly  and  whirring  texture  recalls  Das  irdische  Leben  (Earthly  Life)  in  Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn,  a  song  with  which  it  also  shares  the  key  of  B  flat  minor. 
The  main  tempo  is  Allegretto  moderato,  and  the  movement  is  a  tiny  da 
capo  form.  Here  is  where  Mahler's  "mysterious  superscriptions"  begin.  As 
the  middle  section  grows  in  intensity,  Mahler  writes  "Tod!  Verk!"  the  latter 
an  abbreviation  presumably  for  "Verklarung"  or  "transfiguration"  (m.95).  At 
the  climax  (m.107),  he  writes  "Erbarmen!!  (Mercy!!)"  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  at  the  bottom  "O  Gott!  O  Gott!  warum  hat  du  mich  verlassen?  (O  God!  O 
God!  Why  has  thou  forsaken  me?)"  Six  measures  later,  when  the  same 
music  returns  at  an  even  greater  level  of  intensity,  he  writes  "Dein  Wille 
geschehe!  (Thy  will  be  done!)" 

Up  to  this  point,  each  movementiias  been  very  much  shorter  than  its 
predecessor:  Purgatorio  is  not  quite  one  quarter  the  length  of  the  Adagio. 
With  the  "mediating"  scherzo  this  works,  but  the  immediate  juxtaposition 
of  Adagio  and  Purgatorio  in  the  old  Krenek-et  al.  edition  never  made 
convincing  sense.  The  fourth  movement  is  counterpoise  to  the  second,  and 
with  it,  the  dimensions  begin  to  expand  once  more.  Everything  on  the 
folder  is  violently  crossed  out  except  the  Roman  numeral  IV  and  the 
following  notations: 

Der  Teufel  tanzt  es  mit  mir 

Wahnsin,  fass  mich  an,  Verfluchten! 
vernichte  mich 

dass  ich  vergesse,  dass  ich  bin! 
dass  ich  aufhbre,  zu  sein 
dass  ich  ver 

The  Devil  dances  it  with  me 

Madness,  seize  me,  accursed  one! 
destroy  me 
that  I  may  forget  that  I  exist! 

that  I  may  cease  to  be 
that  I  for 


Jack  Diether  rightly  calls  this  movement  "daemonic."  Cooke  supplies  the 
direction  "Allegro  pesante.  Nicht  zu  schnell  (not  too  fast)."  Mahler  quotes 
the  "mercy"  motive  from  Purgatorio,  alluding  as  well  to  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde — the 
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reference  is  to  the  "morschen  Tand"  or  "rotten  trumpery"  passage  in  the  first 
song — and  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  On  the  last  pages,  the  music 
disintegrates  into  the  mutterings  of  percussion,  with  a  clarinet  and  also 
cellos  and  basses  played  with  the  wooden  side  of  the  bow  joining  the 
cymbals  and  drums.  A  fortissimo  thud  of  the  large,  double-sided  military 
drum  —  muted — is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  word.  But  Mahler  fills  the 
remaining  space  on  the  page  with  sprawling  text: 

Du  allein  weisst  was  es  bedeutet. 
Ach!  Ach!  Ach! 
Leb'  wol  mein  Saitenspiel! 
Leb  wol 
Leb  wol 
Leb  wol 

with  more  and  still  larger  exclamations  of  Ach  on  the  left  side. 

You  alone  know  what  it  means. 
Farewell,  my  lyre! 

"Du  allein"  means  Alma.  She  tells  the  story  in  her  Memories:  "Marie 
Uchatius,  a  young  art  student,  paid  me  a  visit  one  day  in  the  Hotel 
Majestic*  Hearing  a  confused  noise,  we  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
a  long  procession  in  the  broad  street  along  the  side  of  Central  Park.  It  was 
the  funeral  cortege  of  a  fireman,  of  whose  heroic  death  we  had  read  in  the 
newspaper.  The  chief  mourners  were  almost  immediately  beneath  us  when 
the  procession  halted,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  stepped  forward  and 
gave  a  short  address.  From  our  eleventh -floor  window  we  could  only  guess 
what  he  said.  There  was  a  brief  pause  and  then  a  stroke  on  the  muffled 
drum,  followed  by  a  dead  silence.  The  procession  then  moved  forward  and 
all  was  over. 

"The  scene  brought  tears  to  our  eyes  and  I  looked  anxiously  at  Mahler's 
window.  But  he  too  was  leaning  out  and  his  face  was  streaming  with  tears. 
The  brief  drum-stroke  impressed  him  so  deeply  that  he  used  it  in  the 
Tenth  Symphony." 

Michael  Kennedy  writes  in  his  Mahler  biography  that  "this  incident 
occurred  on  Sunday  afternoon,  16th  February  1908.  The  funeral  was  of 
Charles  W.  Kruger,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  City  of  New  York  Fire 
Department,  commanding  the  2nd  Division,  who  died  .  .  .  while  fighting  a 
fire  at  217  Canal  Street  at  1  a.m.  on  14th  February.  He  had  been  in  the  fire 
service  for  thirty-six  years." 

*Central  Park  West,  south  of  72nd  Street.  An  apartment  building  by  the  same  name  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Majestic.  —  Ed. 
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The  finale  begins  at  once  with  the  same  sound,  and  in  the  introduction,  a 
tentative  unfolding  of  motives  is  punctuated  by  five  further  repetitions  of 
the  drumstroke.  The  rising  scale  in  the  bass  tuba  and  the  slower  descent  in 
the  French  horn  both  refer  back  to  Purgatorio.  Very  gradually  the  music 
gathers  speed  and  at  the  same  time  begins  the  long  voyage  from  D  minor, 
where  the  fourth  movement  ended,  back  to  F  sharp.*  There  is  a  long, 
winding,  poignant  solo  for  the  flute,  a  variant  of  the  waltzing  in  the 
preceding  scherzo,  and  it  leads  to  a  newly  rapt  and  still  music  for  strings.  The 
drum  of  death  breaks  into  this  peace  to  introduce  the  quick  music  that  forms 
the  central  portion  of  the  finale,  based  on  themes  from  Purgatorio:  what 
riches  that  brief,  almost  incorporeal  movement  yields!  Again,  like  in  the 
first  movement,  a  breaking-point  is  reached  on  the  trumpet's  shrilling  high 
A  and  the  orchestra's  brutally  dissonant  blanketing  of  that  protest.  Horns 
proclaim  the  opening  viola  melody,  but  from  there  Mahler  moves  into  a 
music  that  is  ardent,  yet  singularly  at  peace,  in  Michael  Kennedy's  words, 
"a  great  song  of  life  and  love  —  the  most  fervently  intense  ending  to  any 
Mahler  symphony  and  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his  spiritual  courage." 
The  love  song  is  to  Alma.  Where  the  string  music  fades  beyond  our 
hearing,  and  flutes,  then  clarinets^Jnterject  their  gentle  sighs,  Mahler 
writes  "Fur  dich  leben!  fiir  dick  sterben" — "to  live  for  you!  to  die  for  you!"  At 
the  last,  there  is  one  terrible  rearing -up  of  violins  —  they  vault  through 
nearly  two  octaves  and  in  a  single  beat  grow  from  pianissimo  to 
fortissimo — and  there  Mahler  has  written  "Almschi!"f 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

*To  conclude  the  symphony  in  its  initial  key  is  by  no  means  a  procedure  to  be  taken  for 
granted  in  Mahler's  later  music.  In  this  instance  it  was  an  afterthought,  the 
manuscript  showing  unmistakably  that  Mahler  originally  intended  the  finale  to  end 
in  B  flat. 

fin  the  earlier  draft  in  B  flat,  the  "Almschi!"  is  firmly  written  and  twice  underlined; 
in  the  final  version,  the  handwriting  is  huge,  shaky,  almost  out  of  control,  the 
exclamation  mark  nearly  illegible,  the  slant  of  the  word  descending  sharply  from  left 
to  right. 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music.  107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  15  July  at  2:30 


GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY  conducting 


B 


MOZART 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  24  in  B  flat, 
K.  173dA  (K.  182) 
Allegrrj  spiritoso 
Andantino  grazioso 
Allegro 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.  488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

VICTORIA  POSTNIKOVA 


INTERMISSION 


JOHANN  STRAUSS  JR.        Hommage  au  public  russe 
JOHANN  STRAUSS  JR.        Polka,  Nichevo  (Nothing) 


JOHANN  STRAUSS  JR. 


Polka,  The  Excursion  Train,  Opus  281 
(orchestrated  by  Shostakovich) 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Overture  to  Dressel's  opera, 
Poor  Columbus,  Opus  23 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Tahiti  Trot,  Opus  16 

(after  Youmans's  song,  Tea  for  Two) 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  Quintessence,  and  the  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Victoria  Postnikova  plays  the  Steinway. 
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NOTES 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  24  in  B  flat,  K.  173dA  (K.  182) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.  488 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  horn  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  The  symphony  on  this 
program  is  dated  3  October  1773  and  the  concerto  2  March  1786.  The  former  work  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  while  the  orchestra  in  the  latter 
consists  of  a  single  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

On  13  March  1773,  Mozart  and  his  father  returned  from  their  third 
journey  to  Italy,  though,  not  long  after  their  homecoming,  they  left 
Salzburg  for  an  extended  stay  in  Vienna.  On  26  September  they  found 
themselves  at  home  once  more,  and  the  composition  of  this  charming  and 
Italianate  symphony  must  have  been  the  first  task  to  which  Mozart  turned. 
It  is  a  compact  piece  whose  opening  movement  especially  is  filled  with  lively 
detail.  Apt  to  touch  us  most  is  the  gentle  second  movement,  whose  manner 
is  that  of  Mozart's  beloved  mentor  and  model,  John  Christian  Bach, 
Sebastian's  youngest  son.  And  it  is  the  delicately  shaded  scoring — melody 
in  flute  and  muted  violins  in  octaves,  with  an  accompaniment  of  muted 
violins  with  violas  and  horns  over  a  pizzicato  bass  —  that  makes  an 
especially  lovely  effect. 

Two  months  later,  Mozart,  responding  no  longer  to  Italian  impressions 
but  to  the  new  Haydn  symphonies  he  heard  in  Vienna,  wrote  his  G  minor 
Symphony,  K.  183:  his  apprenticeship  as  a  symphonist  was  over.  That  same 
December  he  also  wrote  his  first  real  and  independent  piano  concerto,  the 
D  major,  K.  175.  By  March  1786  he  had  written  fifteen  more  such  works, 
not  to  forget  the  other  concertos,  the  dozen  or  so  symphonies,  the  chamber 
music,  the  serenades  and  divertimentos,  the  works  to  be  sung  in 
church,  and  the  first  two  of  the  operas  written  in  full  command  and 
maturity,  Idomeneo  (1780)  and  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  (1782). 

Figaro  was  the  big  project  for  the  spring  of  1786,  and  it  was  ready  for 
performance  on  1  May,  but  Mozart  repeatedly  interrupted  himself,  dashing 
off  his  one-acter  The  Impresario  for  a  party  at  the  Imperial  palace  at 
Schonbrunn,  and  writing  three  piano  concertos,  presumably  for  his  own 
use  that  year. 

The  A  major  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  being  preceded  by  the 
spacious  E  flat,  K.  482,  completed  at  the  end  of  December,  and  being 
followed  just  three  weeks  later  by  the  somber  C  minor,  K.  491.  Its 
neighbors  are  bigger.  Both  have  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  C  minor  is 
one  of  the  relatively  rare  works  to  allow  itself  both  oboes  and  clarinets. 
The  A  major  adds  just  one  flute  plus  pairs  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  to  the  strings,  and  with  the  last  in  the  whole  series,  K.  595  in  B  flat 
(January  1791),  it  is  the  most  chamber-musical  of  Mozart's  mature  piano 
concertos.  It  is  gently  spoken  and,  at  least  until  the  finale,  shows  little 
ambition  in  the  direction  of  pianistic  brilliance.  Lyric  and  softly  moonlit — as 
the  garden  scene  of  Figaro  might  be,  were  there  no  sexual  menace  in  it — it 
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shares  something  in  atmosphere  with  later  works  in  the  same  key,  the 
great  Violin  Sonata,  K.  526,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  the  Clarinet 
Concerto. 

The  first  movement  is  music  of  a  lovely  and  touching  gallantry.  Its 
second  chord,  darkened  by  the  unexpected  G  natural  in  the  second  violins, 
already  suggests  the  melancholy  that  will  cast  fleeting  shadows  throughout 
the  concerto  and  dominate  its  slow  movement  altogether.  The  two  main 
themes  are  related  more  than  they  are  contrasted,  and  part  of  what  is  at 
once  fascinating  and  delightful  is  the  difference  in  the  way  Mozart  scores 
them.  He  begins  both  with  strings  alone.  The  first  he  continues  with  an 
answering  phrase  just  for  winds,  punctuated  twice  by  forceful  string 
chords,  and  that  leads  to  the  first  passage  for  the  full  orchestra.  But  now 
that  the  sound  of  the  winds  has  been  introduced  and  established,  Mozart 
can  proceed  more  subtly.  In  the  new  theme,  a  bassoon  joins  the  violins  nine 
measures  into  the  melody,  and,  as  though  encouraged  by  that,  the  flute 
appears  in  mid-phrase,  softly  adding  its  sound  to  the  texture,  with  horns 
and  clarinets  arriving  just  in  time  to  reinforce  the  cadence.  When  the  same 
melody  reappears  about  a  minute-and-a-half  later,  the  piano,  having  started 
it  off,  is  happy  to  retire  and  leave  it  to  the  violins  and  bassoon  and  flute 
who  had  invented  it  in  the  first  place,  but  it  cannot  after  all  refrain  from 
doubling  the  descending  scales  with  quiet  broken  octaves,  adding  another 
unobtrusively  achieved,  perfectly  gauged  touch  of  fresh  color. 

Slow  movements  in  minor  keys  are  surprisingly  uncommon  in  Mozart, 
and  this  one  is  in  fact  the  last  he  writes.  An  adagio  marking  is  rare,  too,  and 
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this  movement  is  an  altogether  astonishing  transformation  of  the  lilting 
siciliano  style.  The  orchestra's  first  phrase  harks  back  to  Wer  ein  Liebchen  hat 
gefunden  (He  who  has  found  a  sweetheart),  Osmin's  animadversions  in  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  on  the  proper  treatment  of  women,  but  nothing  in 
the  inner  life  of  that  grouchy,  fig -picking,  harem  steward  could  ever  have 
motivated  the  exquisite  dissonances  brought  about  here  by  the  bassoon's 
imitation  of  clarinet  and  violins.  Throughout,  Mozart  the  pianist  imagines 
himself  as  the  ideal  opera  singer —  only  the  Andante  in  the  famous  C  major 
Concerto,  K.  467,  is  as  vocal — and  a  singer,  furthermore,  proud  of  her 
flawlessly  achieved  changes  of  register  and  of  her  exquisitely  cultivated 
taste  in  expressive  embellishment. 

After  the  restraint  of  the  first  movement  and  the  melancholia  of  the 
second  Mozart  gives  us  a  finale  of  captivating  high  spirits.  It  keeps  the 
pianist  very  busy  in  music  that  comes  close  to  perpetual  motion  and  in 
which  there  is  plenty  to  engage  our  ear,  now  so  alert  to  the  delicacy  and 
overflowing  invention  with  which  Mozart  uses  those  few  and  quiet 
instruments. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Johann  Strauss  Jr. 

Hommage  au  public  russe 

Polka,  Nichevo  (Nothing) 

Polka,  The  Excursion  Train,  Opus  281  (orchestrated  by  Shostakovich) 


Johann  Strauss  Jr.  was  born  in  Vienna  —  of  course — on  25  October  1825  and  died  there 
on  3  June  1899.  He  wrote  the  first  two  pieces,  and  perhaps  all  three,  in  the  late  1850s, 
though  The  Excursion  Train  was  published  only  in  May  1864.  The  Shostakovich 
scoring  of  that  work — for  piccolo,  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and 
strings,  which  makes  for  a  considerably  larger  orchestra  with  a  fancier  percussion  section 
than  Strauss's  own  —  dates  from  the  1940s.  Hommage  and  Nichevo  were  introduced  in 
America  by  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  last  March. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  story  of  music  in  Russia  one  encounters  the 
railway.  Mily  Balakirev,  the  composer  now  more  famous  for  having 
incited  Tchaikovsky  to  write  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  than  for  anything  from  his 
own  pen,  earned  his  bread  as  a  railway  administrator  when  his  career  in 
music  failed  to  provide.  Tchaikovsky  himself  lived  for  years  on  the 
generous  patronage  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose  immense  fortune  had  been 
made  by  her  late,  systematic,  and  German  husband  in  rails.  And  these 
Russian  pieces  by  Johann  Strauss  Jr.  we  owe  to  a  gamble  —  and  near-miss  — 
on  the  part  of  the  Tsarkoe-Selo  Railway,  which,  in  the  early  1850s,  had 
constructed  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  a  resort  called  Pavlovsk,  where 
the  company  had  developed  a  new  resort  called  Vauxhall,  expressly 
{pardon!)  as  a  means  of  getting  people  to  ride  its  trains.  But  the  St. 
Petersburgers  resolutely  refused  to  take  an  interest  in  Vauxhall,  and  the 
gloom  of  bankruptcy  hung  over  the  Tsarkoe-Selo  Railway  until  someone 
thought  to  induce  Strauss  to  bring  an  orchestra  to  the  resort.  Strauss,  soon 
to  be  thirty,  was  already  popular  as  the  biggest  rock  stars  are  popular 
today,  even  though  his  most  masterful  waltzes  and  operettas  were  still  far 
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in  the  future.  As  well  as  popular,  he  was  greedy  and  expensive,  but  the  rail 
company  paid  the  considerable  figure  all  he  asked  in  rubles  and  perquisites,  and 
so  it  came  that  from  1855  he  spent  part  of  each  year  in  Russia, 
leaving  his  younger  brother  Josef  to  mind  the  shop  in  Vienna. 

To  quote  Hans  Fantel,  author  of  The  Waltz  Kings:  "The  concerts  were  an 
instant  success  and  they  engendered  an  atmosphere  of  unrelenting 
festivity.  Six  times  a  week  those  trains  from  St.  Petersburg  were  packed 
with  excursionists  whose  day  in  the  country  would  be  topped  off  by 
Strauss  in  the  evening.  And  if  the  audience,  clamoring  for  more,  refused  to 
leave  the  music  hall  on  time,  the  trains  just  had  to  be  kept  waiting  at  the 
station.  All  summer  long,  they  trooped  out  by  the  thousands  —  the  starched 
and  crinolined  families  of  those  resoundingly-titled  clerks  and  officials  who 
formed  the  social  core  of  the  capital.  Alexander  II  himself  attended  often, 
flanked  in  the  Imperial  box  by  the  Tsarina  and  by  a  teen -aged  girl  with 
fragile  features  and  shining  hair — the  Princess  Katherine  Dolgoruky, 
whom  everyone  knew  to  be  the  Tsar's  mistress/7  Each  purchaser  of  a 
round-trip  ticket  was  eligible  to  buy  a  photograph  of  Strauss  with  facsimile 
signature  at  a  specially  reduced  price  of  ten  kopeks. 

The  Hommage  au  public  russe  is  an  operatic  medley  in  five  short  movements, 
based  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Glinka,  and  both  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  familiar  main  theme  of  the  Ruslan  and  Ludmila  Overture.  The  polka  took 
on  the  status  of  a  European  epidemic  in  the  1840s.  Nichevo,  as  suits  its  title, 
is  a  relaxed  example  of  the  genre.  The  Vergniigungszug  or  Excursion  Train, 
however,  is  labeled  by  Strauss  as  a  "quick  polka."  Though  Strauss  published 
it  under  that  title  several  years  after  he  ceased  his  Russian  journeys,  the 
title  suggests  an  association  with  the  Vauxhall  venture,  and  we  do  know 
that  he  recycled — and  sometimes  renamed  —  certain  of  his  Russian  pieces  for 
Viennese  use.  (One  of  his  more  familiar  Viennese  polkas,  Im  Krapfenwaldl, 
Opus  336 — In  Pancake  Forest — is  an  example:  its  original  title  was  1m 


Pawlowskwalde  or  In  Pavlovsk  Forest.) 
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Dimitri  Shostakovich 

Overture  to  Dressel's  opera,  Armer  Columbus  (Poor  Columbus),  Opus  23 
Tahiti  Trot,  Opus  16  (after  Youmans's  song,  Tea  for  Two) 

Dimitri  Dimitrievich  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  on  25  September  1906  and 
died  in  Moscow  on  9  August  1975.  He  wrote  the  Columbus  Overture  in  1929  and 
made  the  Tea  for  Two  arrangement  in  1927.  The  latter  is  scored  for  flute  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes,  clarinet,  bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  triangle, 
cymbals,  xylophone,  and  strings.  Both  works  were  first  performed  in  the  United  States  by 
Maestro  Rozhdestvensky  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  March. 

In  the  first  dozen  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  Soviet  Union  was  open, 
as  never  again,  to  cultural  influences  from  the  West.  In  theater  and  film  it 
was  most  particularly  a  time  of  enterprise  and  exploration.  And  in  music, 
too,  expert  conductors  like  Otto  Klemperer,  Nikolay  Malko,  and  Fritz 
Stiedry  saw  to  it  that  new  scores  were  heard,  and  in  Leningrad,  the  old 
Maryinsky  Theater  and  its  bright  upstart  rival,  the  Malyi  Opera,  vied  with 
each  other  in  producing  the  new  works  of  Paul  Hindemith,  Franz  Schreker, 
Ernst  Krenek,  Darius  Milhaud,  and  Alban  Berg  (whose  Wozzeck  was  given  in 
Russia  before  it  came  to  the  United  States).  And  so  it  came  about  that  in 
1929,  the  Malyi  decided  to  present  Armer  Columbus  (Poor  Columbus),  a  satirical 
opera  by  a  very  young  German  composer  called  Erwin  Dressel.*  For 
reasons  that  are  not  clear,  but  that  probably  have  to  do  with  time, 
geography,  and  convenience,  Shostakovich,  rather  than  Dressel  himself, 
was  asked  to  provide  an  overture,  entr'acte,  and  finale  that  the  producers 
evidently  felt  were  needed.  The  conductor  Malko  in  his  memoirs  recalled 
the  overture  as  "intricate,  bold  in  harmonic  structure,  and  sharp  in 
rhythm."  In  Nicolas  Slonimsky's  1942  catalogue  of  Shostakovich's  music, 
the  entr'acte  and  finale  —  there  is,  mysteriously,  no  mention  of  an 
overture  —  are  listed  as  "repudiated  by  the  composer  as  unrepresentative 
of  his  present  ideals  in  music." 

No,  No,  Nanette,  with  lyrics  by  Irving  Caesar  and  Otto  Harbach  and  a 
Vincent  Youmans  score,  was  one  of  the  great  Broadway  hits  of  1925.  1  Want 
to  be  Happy  became  instantly  popular,  but  Tea  for  Two 

Picture  you  upon  my  knee, 

Just  tea  for  two  and  two  for  tea  .  .  . 

was  quickly  the  rage  the  world  over.  In  Russia  for  some  reason  it  circulated 
as  Tahiti  Trot.  Shostakovich,  again  according  to  Malko's  recollections, 
encountered  it  in  a  play  called  Roar,  China  at  the  Meyerhold  Theater  in 


*Dressel  was  born  1909  in  Berlin  and  still  lives  there.  He  is  a  prolific  composer  who 
has  also  worked  in  pop  music.  He  first  made  a  name  for  himself  with  incidental 
music  to  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  that  was  used  at  a  Berlin  State  Theater  production  on 
New  Year's  Eve  1923  when  he  was  fourteen.  He  was  altogether  a  prodigiously 
successful  composer  as  a  young  man.  Armer  Columbus  was  first  produced  at  Kassel  in 
1928. 
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Leningrad,  where  it  was  used  in  a  shipboard  scene  of  American  travelers 
dancing.  Upon  Malko's  challenge,  Shostakovich  orchestrated  it — in  forty- 
five  minutes  and  from  memory!  Malko  gave  the  first  performance  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  on  25  November  1928  and  often  included  it  in  his 
Russian  programs  thereafter.  Shostakovich  incorporated  it  into  his  1929 
ballet  The  Age  of  Gold,  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  concert  suite  from  that  score. 

—  M.S. 
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ARTISTS 


Pinchas  Zukerman 


When  he  was  seven  years  old,  Israel- 
born  Pinchas  Zukerman  began  study- 
ing the  violin  with  his  father.  A  year 
later,  he  entered  the  Israel  Conser- 
vatory and  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Tel  Aviv,  where  his  teacher  was 
Ilona  Feher,  and  he  won  a  scholarship 
from  the  America -Israel  Cultural 
Foundation  soon  after.  In  1961  he 
was  heard  by  Isaac  Stern  and  Pablo 
Casals,  who  were  appearing  at  the 
First  Festival  of  Music  in  Israel,  and  they  immediately  recommended 
further  study  in  the  United  States.  He  entered  the  Juilliard  School  with 
continued  support  from  the  America -Israel  Foundation,  and  received 
additional  scholarships  from  JuilliarcLand  the  Helena  Rubinstein 
Foundation.  In  May  1967  Mr.  Zukerman  won  first  prize  in  the  Leventritt 
International  Competition,  and  he  made  his  New  York  debut  playing  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  1969.  He  now  performs  regularly  with  the  world's 
leading  orchestras  and  in  recital,  and  he  often  performs  as  violist. 
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Appearances  as  a  conductor  also  play  a  part  in  Mr.  Zukerman's 
schedule,  and  he  has  led  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  "Rug 
Concerts"  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  He  performs  at  music 
festivals  throughout  the  world  and  devotes  much  time  to  chamber 
concerts.  He  has  appeared  in  duo  recital  with  his  wife,  flutist  Eugenia 
Zukerman,  and  as  a  trio  member  with  his  wife  and  guitarist  Carlos 
Bonnell.  His  numerous  recordings  for  Angel,  Columbia,  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  the  Brahms  violin  and  viola  sonatas  with  Daniel 
Barenboim,  and  the  violin  concertos  of  Mendelssohn,  Tchaikovsky, 
and  Elgar. 

Pinchas  Zukerman  first  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of  1969  and  returned  to  Tanglewood  in 
1977  and  1978  in  recital,  as  violin  soloist,  and  as  conductor.  He  made  his 
first  BSO  Symphony  Hall  appearances  this  past  winter,  as  violinist,  violist, 
and  conductor. 


Marc  Neikrug 


Born  in  New  York,  Marc  Neikrug 
studied  composition,  piano,  and 
conducting  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  Giselher  Klebe, 
Stefan  Askenase,  Jakob  Gimpel,  and 
Leon  Barzin.  He  has  written  works 
for  solo  instruments,  chamber 
ensemble,  and  orchestra,  on  com- 
mission from  such  musicians  as 
Misha  Dichter,  Walter  Trampler, 
Pinchas  Zukerman,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players.  His  music  has  been  performed  in  concert,  on 
radio,  and  on  television  in  the  Americas,  Israel,  and  Europe,  and  his  many 
honors  include  two  awards  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  commissions  from  the  Hans  Kindler  Foundation,  the  University  of 
Indiana,  and  the  State  Symphony  of  Mexico.  He  has  been  composer-in- 
residence  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  and  in  New  York  alone  he  has 
had  over  a  dozen  different  works  performed  in  virtually  every  major  hall. 

Mr.  Neikrug  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proliferation  of  his  music, 
beginning  with  the  first  performance  of  his  piano  concerto  when  he  was 
eighteen;  in  1977  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  as 
well  as  the  State  Symphony  of  Mexico  in  concert  and  television 
appearances.  As  a  pianist  he  performs  both  solo  and  chamber  literature 
and  has  appeared  with  many  leading  musicians,  including  his  sonata 
partner  Pinchas  Zukerman.  His  appearances  as  composer  and  pianist  have 
brought  him  to  America,  Europe,  Israel,  the  Far  East,  and  to  many  of  the 
world's  major  music  festivals.  Mr.  Neikrug's  works  have  been  published 
by  Barenreiter  and  Salabert,  and  he  is  represented  as  composer  and  pianist  on 
CBS,  Musical  Heritage,  and  Aquitaine  (CBS  Canada)  records. 
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Victoria  Postnikova 


Pianist  Victoria  Postnikova  is  known 
to  music  lovers  in  her  native  Russia 
and  abroad.  She  was  a  1965  prize 
winner  in  the  Chopin  International 
Competition  in  Warsaw  and  in  1966 
won  second  prize  at  the  renowned 
Leeds  International  Piano  Com- 
petition, leading  to  an  extensive 
concert  tour  of  Great  Britain.  She 
completed  her  studies  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  the  following  year, 
won  first  prize  at  the  Lisbon  International  Competition,  and  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  Tchaikovsky  Competition.  Practically  every  area  of  piano 
literature  is  represented  in  her  repertory,  which  ranges  from  Mozart  to 
contemporary  Soviet  composers. 

Ms.  Postnikova  has  toured  the  Soviet  Union  and  made  her  United 
States  debut  as  soloist  with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  during  the  1973- 
74  season.  She  has  also  appeared  in  this  country  with  the  Stockholm 
Philharmonic  during  its  1975  United  States  tour,  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 
A  favorite  in  London,  she  has  performed  with  all  of  that  city's  leading 
musical  ensembles.  Ms.  Postnikova's  Boston  Symphony  debut  came  in 
April  of  1978,  when  she  played  Richard  Strauss's  Burleske  for  piano  and 
orchestra  with  her  husband  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky  conducting. 
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Gennady  Rozhdestvensky 

One  of  the  USSR's  outstanding 
conductors,  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky 
was  born  in  Moscow  in  1931,  began 
studying  piano  at  age  eight,  and 
entered  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
in  1949.  While  there  he  studied 
piano  and  conducting  and,  while  still 
a  student,  served  as  guest  conductor 
of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  took  part  in  a 
competition  for  young  conductors  at 
the  Bolshoy  Theater  and,  by  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges,  was  awarded 
an  assistant  conductorship  there,  becoming  full  conductor  the  next  year, 
before  even  completing  his  studies.  Mr.  Rozhdestvensky  soon  came  to  be 
recognized  for  his  conducting  of  symphonic  music  as  well  as  ballet.  He 
participated  in  the  International  Youth  Festivals  in  Budapest  and  Berlin, 
conducted  the  Moscow  Youth  Orchestra  in  Warsaw  and  in  Bucharest, 
where  it  won  first  prize  in  the  Contest  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  and  was 
guest  conductor  of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  on  its  1960  tour  of  Western 
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Europe  and  on  its  U.S.  debut  tour  in  1962.  Other  appointments  included  the 
principal  conductorships  of  the  Moscow  Radio -Television  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  of  the  Bolshoy  Theater,  where  he  conducted  both  ballet  and 
opera,  but  which  he  left  in  1970  to  devote  himself  to  symphonic  conducting 
in  Russia  and  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  1973-74  season,  Mr.  Rozhdestvensky  led  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States  which  featured  a  United 
Nations  appearance  in  celebration  of  United  Nations  Day,  and  he  led  the 
Stockholm  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  served  as  Music  Director,  on  its 
American  tour  in  the  fall  of  1975.  He  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  in 
the  United  States  with  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York,  and  he  is  presently  Music  Director  of  the  BBC 
Symphony  in  London. 


Niklaus  Wyss 


Niklaus  Wyss  conducts  orchestras 
throughout  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Canada,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
He  has  a  special  relationship  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
acting  as  Advisor  to  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
teaching  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  conducting  fellowship  pro- 
gram at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  Wyss  has 
been  Resident  Conductor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  that  orchestra's  special  summer  and  fall  seasons  and  its 
youth  concerts.  At  San  Francisco  he  commissioned  and  performed  new 
works  from  well-known  composers.  Before  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Wyss  was 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  he  was  recently 
Chief  Conductor  of  the  Kyoto  Symphony,  one  of  Japan's  leading 
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Orchestras.  In  addition  to  conducting  traditional  and  modern  symphonic 
repertory,  opera,  and  ballet,  Mr.  Wyss  has  worked  extensively  with 
computers  in  the  exploration  of  timbres  and  intonation.  He  is  currently 
the  only  performing  artist  affiliated  with  the  experimental  Computer 
Music  Center  at  Stanford  University  in  California. 

Mr.  Wyss  was  born  and  educated  in  Zurich,  earning  his  diploma  in 
counterpoint  and  piano.  He  studied  conducting  in  Brussels  with  Hans 
Swarowsky  and  in  Rome  with  Franco  Ferrara,  and  in  1964  he  received  first 
prize  in  the  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Competition  in  New  York.  He  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  conducting  debut  leading  performances  of  Gustav 
Mahler's  Tenth  Symphony  last  February. 


Reri  Grist 


Lyric  coloratura  soprano  Reri  Grist 
has  been  acclaimed  by  audiences  and 
critics    for  engagements  at  such 
major  opera  houses  as  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  London's  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala,  and  those 
of  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  San 
Francisco,  and  Chicago,  as  well  as 
for  her  festival  appearances  in 
Salzburg,  Glyndebourne,  Spoleto, 
Florence,  and  Holland.  Since  her  debut 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1966  as  Rosina  in  Rossini's  II  barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  she  has  been  heard  there  in  such  roles  as  Adina  (L'elisir  d'amore), 
Olympia  (Tales  of  Hoffmann),  Oscar  (Un  ballo  in  maschera),  Norina  (Don 
Pasquale),  Gilda  (Rigoletio),  and  Sophie  (Der  Rosenkavalier).  Ms.  Grist  has 
performed  every  year  at  the  world-famous  Salzburg  Festival  since  her 
debut  there  as  Zerbinetta  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  in  1964,  and  she  sang 
Despina  in  Cost  fan  tuile  there  under  Karl  Bohm  in  1977.  Appearances  with 
orchestra  supplement  Ms.  Grist's  operatic  and  recital  engagements,  and 
she  is  regularly  heard  as  guest  soloist  with  prominent  American 
orchestras. 

Reri  Grist  was  born  and  raised  in  New  York,  where  she  took  an  early 
interest  in  plays  and  musical  comedies.  As  a  child  she  danced  in  Broadway 
shows,  and  she  later  played  the  part  of  Consuela  in  West  Side  Story,  but  the 
transition  came  when  Leonard  Bernstein  chose  her  to  sing  in  Mahler's 
Fourth  Symphony  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Ms.  Grist  attended 
the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art,  earned  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Music  from  Queens  College,  and  subsequently  made  her  professional 
operatic  debut  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  in  1959.  The  following  year  she 
was  invited  by  Dr.  Herbert  Graf  to  become  a  member  of  the  Zurich 
Opera  Company.  Her  extensive  discography  includes  recordings  for 
Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Columbia,  and  RCA,  and  she  has  been 
filmed  as  Norina,  Susanna,  Blondchen,  Zerbinetta,  Rosina,  and  Oscar.  Her 
previous  Boston  Symphony  appearances  were  at  Tanglewood  in  July  of 
1977,  when  she  sang  in  performances  of  Haydn's  Theresien-Messe  and 
Mozart's  The  Impresario. 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SHED  AT  TAN  OLE  WO  OP 

Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 

lOOth  anniversary  fund  raising  drive  is  the  expansion  of  the 

backstage  area  of  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Although  the  interior 

of  the  Shed  is  recognized  as  a  model  hall  for  outdoor 

orchestral  performances,  current  artistic  and  administrative 

functions  require  an  increase  in  space  backstage. 


The  current  backstage  area  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  size  of  the 
Orchestra.  There  is  no  space  backstage  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
or  for  the  studying  and  cataloging  of  the  growing  collection  of  music  scores. 
There  aren't  enough  offices  for  the  increased  administrative  staff  which  the 
BSO,  as  the  world's  largest  orchestral  operation,  needs  in  order  to  run 
efficiently.  There  aren't  enough  dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  more  than 

two  guest  soloists  at  a  time. 

These  space  problems  weren't  anticipated  in  1938  when  the  Shed  was 

constructed  by  the  noted  architects  Eero  Saarinen  and  Joseph  Franz.  Built 

just  two  years  after  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires,  the 

Shed  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  outdoor  concert  hall  design. 

In  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  local 

residents  and  summer  visitors  determined  that  the  Boston  Symphony  would 

find  its  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Beginning  that  summer,  and  for  the  first 

two  years,  concerts  were  played  under  a  tent  at  "Holmwood",  the  former 

Vanderbilt  estate  which  late  became  the  Foxhollow  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  tent  proved  to  be  inadequte  during  a  severe 

thunderstorm  which  drowned  out  the  music  and  drenched  the  audience  and 

members  of  the  Orchestra.  That  night  it  was  decided  that  a  permanent 

structure  was  essential  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  needed  for 

building  the  Shed  was  pledged  by  the  wet  concertgoers. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  the  Shed  is  not  in  danger  of  being  washed  away 

during  a  storm,  but  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  will 

ultimately  suffer  if  the  space  problems  backstage  aren't  resolved.  This  is  why 

the  planned  improvements  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Orchestra's  capital 

fund  drive  commemorating  the  BSO's  lOOth  anniversary  in  October  of  1981. 

An  initial  $100,000  donation  from  the  Mellon  fund  was  received  in  1971  for 

this  project. 
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TUNING  ROOM 


iL-'.r*  t-»  '. 


PIAYER5  IOUNGE 


SOlOiSTS  ROOM 


AL  MANAGER 

MANAGER 


I  - 


TANGLEWOOD  SHED  EXTENSION 


1.  GREEN  ROOM:  A  public  reception  room  for 
conductor  and  soloist. 

2.  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM:  A  private  dressing 
room  for  conductor. 

3.  TUNING  ROOM:  A  space  for  orchestra 
members  to  tune  their  instruments  and 
prepare  for  the  concert. 

4.  LIBRARY:  For  storage  and  study  of  scores. 

5.  PLAYERS  LOUNGES:  Dressing  and  preparation 
rooms  for  men  and  women  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

6.  ANNOUNCER'S  BOOTH: 


7.  RADIO  CONTROL  ROOM: 

8.  CONFERENCE  ROOM:  A  general  meeting 
space  for  management  and  orchestra 
members.  (No  space  exists  at  Tanglewood  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time.) 

9.  CHORUS  ROOM:  A  warming-up  room  for  the 
Chorus. 

IP.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

1 1.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

12. 2  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS  OFFICES 

13. 8  SOLOIST  ROOMS:  Private  dressing  rooms  for 
Soloists.  One  has  already  been  donated. 


$100,000 

$75,000. 

$50,000. 

$75,000. 
$15,000.  ea. 


$10,Qs$0. 
<r 

SIO.^O 
$50,000. 


S75.00Q 

$15,000. 
$10,000. 
$10,000.  ea. 
$5,000.  ea. 


The  orchestra  has 
created  a  unique 
commemorative  gift 
program  for  the 
Shed  expansion  in 
which  donors  may 
have  special  rooms 
within  the  Shed 
named.  Besides  the 
list  of  available 
rooms,  please  note 
that  seats  within  the 
Shed  may  be  named, 
too,  for  a  donation 
of  $2500  per  seat. 


PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.,  01240  TEL.  (413)  637-1600 
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"A  GIANT  OF  A  PLAY!" 


CLIVE  BARNES.  NY.  Post 


WINNER 

BEST  PLAY  OF  1979 

NEW  YORK  DRAMA 

CRITICS'  CIRCLE  AWARD 


S<mjtimaA 

J  tfak  /mjj  head.  14  Ac  fy 

Uauui  it  U  Ac  lull '  e/  omofna- 


THE 
ELEPHANT 


PHONE  RESERVATIONS  ON  MAJOR 
CREDIT  CARDS:  (212)  246-5969 

TICKETRON:  (212)  977-9020 

GROUP  SALES:  (212)  221-3551 

BOOTH  THEATRE 

45th  Street  West  of  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


® 


TRADING  POST 


Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 1 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 

Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 

QDEERSKIN 

^V TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  provides  exciting 
opportunities  and  privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  Berkshires'  best  buy! 


Friends'  mem 

Friend 

$25/$35 


Donor 

$50 

Contributor 
$100 


Sponsor 
$150 

Associate 

$250 

Patron 

$500 


Guarantor 

$1,000 

Benefactor 

$2,000 


berships  are  $25  per  individual/$35  per  (immediate)  family. 

Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to  over  40  concerts 
and  recitals  presented  each  summer  by  the  students  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts. 
Friends  may  also  participate  in  the  Tanglewood  Walks  and 
Talks  series,  and  will  receive  a  subscription  to  the  BSO 
newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will  receive 
program  information  and  a  priority  ticket  application  before 
the  public  sale  of  concert  seats. 
The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering  place  where 
food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday  evenings.  Con- 
tributors also  receive^the  benefits  of  Donor  membership. 
Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for  Sponsor 
members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Con- 
tributor membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected  Listening  and  Anal- 
ysis classes  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  of  the  benefits  of  Sponsor  membership. 
Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Tanglewood  program. 
They  will  also  be  invited  to  a  conductor's  reception  at 
Seranak,  the  Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 

Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at  Seranak,  and 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Patron  membership. 
Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the  guest 
artist,  management  and  principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  other 
membership  categories  described  above. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS 

All  contributions  of  any  size  will  be  matched  by  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  up  to  a  total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift  made  now 
will  be  doubled. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your  gift  of  $500 
may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's  Fellowship  program. 
Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  eight- 
week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000  supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be 
awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend. 

For  information,  contact  the  Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 
July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 

Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut.  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25-  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 


Dance  Festival 


J  &  J LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  A  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  e)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

1  Vi  miles  east  of  Stockbndge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Harney  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PM. 

Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining— Country  Store  Taproom— Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury.  Conn. 

(203)435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  order 
company  has  an  out- 
standing choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic- 
,  torian  and  Period  furni- 
ct&s&P^  ture.  Visit  our  sales- 
room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 

Monday  through  Saturday,  10am-5pm^' 
Stockbndge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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Join  the 
Club! 


Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide. 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form: 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co -Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

Fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood /Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Sec  ret  a  ry  /  Trea  surer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston/Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 
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40%  OFF  LIST 


on  all  regular  line 

D.G.  and  PHILLIPS 


LP's 


428  Pittsfield-Lenox  Rd.,  Lenox,  Ma.  02140 

At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times 
1 1  30  -  6:00     Monday  thru  Saturday 

Stop  in  &  let  us  put  you 
on  our  mailing  list. 
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tficfe  More 

1  fcfearc  Jasl;  a 

pesta»paRt 

After  Tanglewood,  treat 
yourself  to  a  downright 
sensual  snack,  pastry  or 
cocktail. 


Dinner   Reservations  Requested 
298-3402  298-4490 

5  minute  walk  from  town 
Rte  7  So.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Cafe  -  Bar  open  every  day. 
Dining  room  closed  Tuesdays 
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Monthly  exhibitions  of 

Contemporary,  International 

and  Berkshire  art. 

Adjacent  to  the  Ganesh  Cafe 
90  Church  St.  •  Lenox  Mass.  •  637-1829 

Open  daily  noon  -  7  pm.  Closed  Tuesdays 


1771  was  a  eood 

year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 

This  year 

it's  even  better. 


Publick  House 

Good  Yankee  cooking,  drink  and  lodging. 
On  the  Common  — Sturbridge,  Mass. 01  566 

(617)347-3313 


lummer  festival 

6  days  5  nights  11  meals 


•  cfesti 


Per  person  dbl  occup 
plus  tx  &  tips 


>215w 


Deluxe  Accommodations 

All  admissions  to:  TANGLEWOOD 
BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE.JACOB  S 
PILLOW,  STORROWTON 

plus  Naumkeag. . . Chesterwood     Corner 
House     Hancock  Shaker  Village.    Scenic 
tours     Swimming     tennis     golf     &  more 

or  call  direct  for  free  brochure  to 

air  n'Spnucs  rcsorj- 

south  lee,  ma  01260  •  1  -  800-628-5073 
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COMING  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  19  July  at  8:30 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
PHILLIP  MOLL,  piano 

Lieder  recital:  Music  of  Haydn,  Brahms, 
Poulenc,  and  Richard  Strauss 

Friday,  20  July  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Haydn 

Friday,  20  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E  flat,  K.  543 

HAYDN 

Concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 
violin,  and  cello 

Symphony  No.  45  in  F  sharp  minor, 

Farewell 


Saturday,  21  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

WAGNER 

Siegfried  Idyll 
Tannhauser: 
Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 

Allmacht'ge  Jungfrau 
Dich,  teure  Halle 

Tristan  und  Isolde: 
Prelude  and  Liebestod 

Die  Meistersinger: 
Overture 

Sunday,  22  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
KOUSSEVITZKY  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 
-  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  conductor 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
ROSALIND  ELIAS,  mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 

Theresien-Messe  in  B  flat 
SHOSTAKOVICH 

Symphony  No.  5 


n  the  Berkshires:  a  complete  contemporary  furniture  store. 
Wall  systems,  lighting,  tables,  bedrooms,  sofas,  accessories. 
Professional  design  service. 

Furniture  that  is  clean,  comfortable,  flexible  and  handsome. 
Tuesday  thru  Saturday  10-5/Thursday  until  9 
184  South  Street/Pittsfield/499-4200 


E  Interior 
Design 


Center  Furnitu 
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Posters,T- Shirts,  etc 


Photos  by  Studio  350:  models  R.  Smedvig  of  BSO  and  L  Young  of  Boston  Ballet. 

Chic  and  colorful  Boston  Symphony  mementos  are  available  in 

the  Glass  House,  situated  at  the  Main  Gate.  The  Glass  House 

is  open  one  hour  before  concerts,  during  intermissions 

and  one  hour  after  concerts.  All  proceeds  help  sustain 

the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  and  the 

activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Mastercharge  Visa  credit  cards  accepted. 
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^TANGLEWOOD 
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You're  Almost  There! 

Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
the  home  of  many  of  New  England's  most  interesting,  colorful  and 
exciting  attractions. 

At  Historic  Old  Dee rfield,  you  will  find  an  original  l"th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America.  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
lar Mohawk  Trail.  Springfield's  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  many  others. 

There's  more  to  do,  more  to  see  \  and  more  for  you  in 


*>  WESTERN 

MASSACHUSETTS 

We  have  a  special  place  for  you. 

■^  PIONEER  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION      353  Prospect  Street  Northampton.  MA  01060 
Write  Dept.T  for  free  visitors  kit 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

*Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

The  Hon.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Julian  Cohen 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

*Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 


Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

*Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  HI 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

*Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard,  Jr. 

C.  Charles  Mar  ran 

J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler 

Paul  Montrone 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

David  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  Sinclair 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 

Mark  Ti shier 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

Roger  H.  Woodworth 


Cornell 
Galleries 

270  MAPLE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)732-5339 
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Significant  wor£fs  Fine  Art: 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,  SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grapnics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 


•  Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free 
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Saratoga  Naturally  Sparkling  M.neral  Water  bottled  exclusively  at  the  source,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SHED  AT  TANGLE  WOOD 

Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 

lOOth  anniversary  fund  raising  drive  is  the  expansion  of  the 

backstage  area  of  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Aithough  the  interior 

of  the  Shed  is  recognized  as  a  model  hall  for  outdoor 

orchestral  performances,  current  artistic  and  administrative 

functions  require  an  increase  in  space  backstage. 


The  current  backstage  area  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  size  of  the 
Orchestra.  There  is  no  space  backstage  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
or  for  the  studying  and  cataloging  of  the  growing  collection  of  music  scores. 
There  aren't  enough  offices  for  the  increased  administrative  staff  which  the 
BSO,  as  the  world's  largest  orchestral  operation,  needs  in  order  to  run 
efficiently.  There  aren't  enough  dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  more  than 

two  guest  soloists  at  a  time. 

These  space  problems  weren't  anticipated  in  1938  when  the  Shed  was 

constructed  by  the  noted  architects  Eero  Saarinen  and  Joseph  Franz.  Built 

just  two  years  after  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires,  the 

Shed  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  outdoor  concert  hall  design. 

In  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  local 

residents  and  summer  visitors  determined  that  the  Boston  Symphony  would 

find  its  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Beginning  that  summer,  and  for  the  first 

two  years,  concerts  were  played  under  a  tent  at  "Holmwood",  the  former 

Vanderbilt  estate  which  late  became  the  Foxhollow  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  tent  proved  to  be  inadequte  during  a  severe 

thunderstorm  which  drowned  out  the  music  and  drenched  the  audience  and 

members  of  the  Orchestra.  That  night  it  was  decided  that  a  permanent 

structure  was  essential  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  needed  for 

building  the  Shed  was  pledged  by  the  wet  concertgoers. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  the  Shed  is  not  in  danger  of  being  washed  away 

during  a  storm,  but  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  will 

ultimately  suffer  if  the  space  problems  backstage  aren't  resolved.  This  is  why 

the  planned  improvements  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Orchestra's  capital 

fund  drive  commemorating  the  BSO's  lOOth  anniversary  in  October  of  1981. 

An  initial  $100,000  donation  from  the  Mellon  fund  was  received  in  1971  for 

this  project. 


TUNING  ROOM 


PLAYERS  LOUNGE 


SOLOISTS  ROOM 

(DONATED) 


SOLOISTS  ROOM 
<t*|f|OF  Ml  MANAGER 

FICeOfTH'.  MANAGER 


TANGLEWOOD  SHED  EXTENSION 


1.  GREEN  ROOM:  A  public  reception  room  for 
conductor  and  soloist. 

2.  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM:  A  private  dressing 
room  for  conductor. 

3.  TUNING  ROOM:  A  space  for  orchestra 
members  to  tune  their  instruments  and 
prepare  for  the  concert. 

4.  LIBRARY:  For  storage  and  study  of  scores. 

5.  PLAYERS  LOUNGES:  Dressing  and  preparation 
rooms  for  men  and  women  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

6.  ANNOUNCER'S  BOOTH: 


7.  RADIO  CONTROL  ROOM: 

8.  CONFERENCE  ROOM:  A  general  meeting 
space  for  management  and  orchestra 
members.  (No  space  exists  at  Tanglewood  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time.) 

9.  CHORUS  ROOM:  A  warming-up  room  for  the 
Chorus. 

IP.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

11.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

12. 2  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS  OFFICES 

13. 8  SOLOIST  ROOMS:  Private  dressing  rooms  for 
Soloists.  One  has  already  been  donated. 


$100,000. 

$75,000. 

$50,000. 

$75,000. 
$15,000.  ea. 


$10^0. 

$10,^0. 
$50,000. 


S75.000. 

$15,000. 
$10,000. 
$10,000.  ea. 
$5,000.  ea. 


The  orchestra  has 
created  a  unique 
commemorative  gift 
program  for  the 
Shed  expansion  in 
which  donors  may 
have  speciai  rooms 
within  the  Shed 
named.  Besides  the 
list  of  available 
rooms,  please  note 
that  seats  within  the 
Shed  may  be  named, 
too,  for  a  donation 
of  $2500  per  seat. 


PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.,  01240  TEL  (413)  637-1600 


TANGLEWOOD 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which  opened  the  1937  Festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll, 
music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the  intermission, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  made  a 
fund-raising  appeal  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised 
to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Plans  for  the  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen,  and,  as  modified  by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also 


directed  construction,  it  was  completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  featured  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941, 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  —  all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun 
operations  the  preceding  year — were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted 
nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 


The  White  Mountains  Center  for  the  Arts. 
A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
views  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Northeast. 

A  summer-long  festival  of 

.  ^    the  arts  includes  symphony, 

chamber  music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 

and  sculpture. 

Also,  workshops 

^  in  dance,  visual 

V  arts,  choral, 

instrumental  and 

chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe— 

a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,,  write  to: 

TheWHITE 

MOUNTAINS 
CENTER, fo.  .hearts 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 
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slm  Face  Pillow 


by  Elizabeth  Gurnet 


Lightworks  Gallery.... 

Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  artistically  in  a  contem- 
porary gallery  setting. 

Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  •  Sculpture  •  Weaving.... 

Summer  Hours:  10:00  -  6:00  daily 
Elm  Street,  Stockbridge  •  298-3044 
Next  to  P.O.,  behind  Lee  Savings  Bank 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is  near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we 
must  ask  you  to  take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the  click  of 
shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  dis- 
tract the  musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  your  courtesy. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


BSO 


BSO  Real  Estate  Expansion 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  has  recently  expanded  its 
real  estate  holdings  on  two  fronts  with  the  purchase  of  Seranak, 
the  late  Serge  Koussevitzky's  estate  in  the  Berkshires,  and  of 
property  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  along  Huntington  Avenue  in 
Boston. 

Seranak  (the  name  is  an  anagram  derived  from  Koussevitzky's 
own  name  and  that  of  his  second  wife,  Natalie)  has  been  associated 
with  Tanglewood  since  it  became  Koussevitzky's  summer  home  in 
1940,  and  it  has  served  as  a  center  for  important  musical  events  and 
as  a  gathering  place  for  many  artists  who  have  worked  and 
performed  at  Tanglewood.  The  BSO  rented  Seranak  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  last  summer,  but  the  estate  was 
subsequently  put  up  for  sale  to  raise  funds  for  the  Foundation's 
principal  purpose,  the  commissioning  of  new  music  from  young 
composers.  The  BSO  is  planning  a  variety  of  uses  for  Seranak,  all 
appropriate  to  both  the  setting  and  the  need  for  additional  space  at 
Tanglewood — housing  for  student  composers  and  composers-in- 
residence,  a  suite  for  visiting  artists,  a  site  for  fund-raising  and 
educational  functions,  and  a  Tanglewood/Koussevitzky  Museum — 
and  the  Development  Office  is  implementing  a  special  fund  drive  to 
carry  out  these  plans. 

The  purchase  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  property  in  Boston  has 
been  carried  out  with  a  view  toward  the  future,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  added  space  —  the  first  addition  to  Symphony  Hall  property 
since  the  Hall  was  opened  in  1900 — will  satisfy  many  of  the 
Orchestra's  pressing  artistic  and  administrative  needs.  Plans  for 
funding  and  development  are  in  progress;  needs  being  addressed 
include  additional  tuning  rooms,  a  chorus  warm-up  room, 
expansion  of  administrative  offices  and  the  music  library,  and 
increased  lobby  space. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra 
tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of 
America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities 
during  the  next  several  years. 

The  Bell  System  has  offered  a  matching  grant  of  up  to  $150,000 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  offer 
additional  funding  to  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours 
during  the  winter  season.  What  this  means  now  is  that  any  gift 
made  to  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  will  be  matched  by  AT&T  up  to  a 
total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift,  which  may  be  made  at 
the  Friends'  Office  in  the  form  of  a  contribution,  or  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  of  Music_at  Tanglewood,  will  be  doubled. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an . 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February/March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recordings  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 
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We 


fe  at  Technics  are  delighted 
and  honored  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  tour  of  the 
European  music  Festivals. 

As  a  company  which  sells  its 
high  fidelity  products  in  some 
120  different  countries,  our 
basic  business  philosophy  is 
the  promotion  of  world 
culture. 

We  believe  that  music  is  the 
medium  which  can  unite  the 
countries  and  people  all  over 
the  world  and  help  promote 
peace.  Music  is  the  universal 
language. 

We  are  confident  that,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Seiji  Ozawa, 
your  brilliant  music  director, 
the  Boston  Symphony  will 
help  us  realize  our  aim. 


Mike  M.  Nakai 

Director,  Member  of  the  Board 

Technics  Audio  Group 

Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

J      Music  Director 


Technics 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robinson 
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Honeywell  brings  you 

tye  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

every  Friday  night 

Tune  m  from  g  to  n  pm; 
on  WCBB/102.5FM. 
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Thursday,  19  July  at  8:30 


H 
■1 


JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
PHILLIP  MOLL,  piano 

HAYDN  Cantata,  Arianna  a  Naxos 

BRAHMS  Two  songs  with  viola  obbligato,  Opus  91 

Gestillte  Sehnsucht 
Geistliches  Wiegenlied 

with  BURTON  FINE,  viola 

Wie  Melodien  zieht  es,  Opus  105,  1 
Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer,  Opus  105,  2 
Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kiihle  Nacht,  Opus  96,  1 
Von  ewiger  Liebe,  Opus  43,  1 


INTERMISSION 


POULENC         Trois  Poemes  de  Guillaume  Apollinaire 

Voyage  a  Paris 
Montparnasse 
La  Grenouillere 

Valse  chantee:  Les  Chemins  de  l'amour 

STRAUSS  Heimliche  Aufforderung,  Opus  27,  3 

Heimkehr,  Opus  15,  5 
Ich  trage  meine  Minne,  Opus  32,  1 
Lob  des  Leidens,  Opus  15,  3 
Cacilie,  Opus  27,  2 


Philips  records 


Baldwin  piano 
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Notes 


Ariadne  was  the  daughter  of  Pasiphae  and  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete.  She 
fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  the  Athenian  hero  who  had  come  to  Crete  to 
kill  the  Minotaur,  a  creature  part  bull  and  part  man,  sired  on  Pasiphae  by 
a  white  sacrificial  bull*  and  now  demanding  the  sacrifice  every  nine  years 
of  seven  Athenian  boys  and  seven  girls.  Stringing  a  thread,  Ariadne 
helped  Theseus  to  escape  from  the  Labyrinth  where  he  had  slain  the 
Minotaur.  Here  the  legends  diverge.  According  to  the  version  in  Haydn's 
cantata,  which  is  the  one  also  familiar  from  von  Hofmannsthal's  and 
Strauss's  opera  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  Theseus  and  Ariadne  went  to  Naxos,  an 
island  in  the  Aegean  sea.  There  Theseus  abandoned  Ariadne  and  returned 
to  Athens,  our  cantata  beginning  at  the  moment  when  Ariadne  wakes  to 
discover  that  she  is  alone. 

The  nearest  we  can  come  to  dating  this  affecting  scena  is  that  Haydn 
refers  to  it  in  a  letter  of  9  February  1790:  he  hopes  that  Peperl 
(Josephine),  the  daughter  of  his  beloved  friend  Marianna  von  Genzinger, 
sings  it  often  so  as  to  remember  him  during  his  absence  at  Esterhaza.  We 
know,  too,  that  Haydn  took  it  to  London  with  him  the  following  year  and  that 
at  one  of  his  first  concerts  there  he  accompanied  the  castrato  Gasparo 
Pachierotti  in  it.  "Haydn's  cantata  will  accordingly  be  the  musical 
desideratum  for  the  winter,"  wrote  the  reporter  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
"The  modulation  is  so  deep  and  scientific,  so  varied  and  agitating,  that  the 
audience  was  thrown  into  ecstasies.  Every  fibre  was  touched  by  the 
captivating  energies  of  the  passion,  and  Pacchierotti  was  never  more 
successful."  Nor  was  the  success  in  London  unique,  for  "Meine  Liebe 
Arianna,"  as  Haydn  calls  her,  was  often  sung  and  repeatedly  published. 
The  most  famous  singer  of  the  cantata  must  have  been  Emma,  Lady 
Hamilton,  mistress  to  Lord  Nelson:  on  3  September  1800,  Haydn  writes 
to  his  Viennese  publisher,  Artaria,  asking  for  a  copy  —  he  finds  he  has 
none  —  because  "die  Mylady  Hamilton"  is  coming  to  Eisenstadt  on  the  6th 
and  has  sent  word  that  she  wishes  to  sing  it. 

Twice  Haydn  comes  to  rest  in  a  formal  aria,  at  Dove  sei,  mio  bel  lesorol,  and 
for  the  close,  Ah,  che  morir  vorrei.  But  the  center  of  gravity  is  in  the 
recitative,  indeed  so  "varied  and  agitating,"  so  delicately  responsive  to 
each  stage  of  Ariadne's  journey  from  trust  through  wonder  and  rage  to 
despair,  so  powerful  in  harmony,  especially  at  Ariadne's  ascent  of  the  rock 
to  gain  her  fatal  view  of  the  harbor,  and  so  confident  in  the  combined 
passion  and  intelligence  of  a  great  singer. 

Of  the  Brahms  songs  on  this  program,  all  save  the  last  were  written  in 
the  middle  1880s,  around  the  time  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies, 
when  the  composer  himself  was  just  past  fifty.  The  darkness  of  the 
combination  of  viola  and  contralto  with  a  piano  part  kept  most  of  the  time  in 
the  middle  and  low  registers  is  essentially  Brahmsian.  So  is  the  touching 
ingenuity  of  what  one  might  call  the  reverse  variation  in  Gestillte  Sehnsucht, 


*Pasiphae,  who  had  been  made  to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull  in  punishment  for 
Minos's  failure  to  sacrifice  the  creature  to  the  sea-god  Poseidon,  had,  with  the  help 
of  the  ingenious  craftsman  Daedalus,  disguised  herself  as  a  cow  for  the  occasion. 
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where  the  complexity  of  the  melody  with  which  the  viola  begins  the  song 
is  dissolved  in  the  hymnlike  simplicity  of  the  version  with  which  the 
singer  enters.  In  Geistliches  Wiegenlied,  the  viola  begins  with  a  song  of  its 
own,  wordless  perforce,  though  the  text  is  written  into  the  violist's  part. 
It  is  the  medieval  carol  Josef,  lieber  Josef  mein: 

Joseph,  my  dear  Joseph, 

Help  me  rock  my  lovely  child  to  sleep. 

God  will  reward  you, 

The  Virgin's  Son  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 

Maria,  Maria. 

The  singer's  tune  is  Brahms's  own,  but,  with  its  chorale  shape,  it  is 
designed  to  sound  as  familiar,  as  much  like  a  quotation  as  possible. 

Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  and  Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer  are  cousins  to  two 
of  Brahms's  instrumental  works:  the  melody  of  the  former  echoes 
through  the  A  major  Violin  Sonata,  Opus  100,  written  in  the  summer  of 
1886,  while  that  of  the  latter  harks  back  to  the  lovely  cello  solo  in  the 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2.  If  Brahms's  setting  of  Heine's  death  dream  is  one 
of  his  most  compressed  songs,  Von  ewiger  Liebe  is  one  of  his  most  grandly 
expansive.  Tt  was  written  in  1868,  about  the  time  of  the  German 
Requiem,  and,  whether  in  so  fine  a  detail  as  the  breathtaking  change  as 
the  girl  prepares  to  speak,  or  whether  in  the  intense  magnificence  of  the 
climax,  it  is  one  of  Brahms's  great  master  songs. 

A  word  on  the  poets.  Many  in  this  audience  will  remember  Jessye 
Norman's  singing  last  summer  of  five  of  Mahler's  Riickert  settings,  and  it 
is  through  Mahler's  and  Schubert's  songs  that  Friedrich  Riickert  (1788- 
1866),  who  was  an  orientalist  as  well  as  a  poet,  is  best  known.  Emanuel 
Geibel  (1815-84)  was  a  translator,  philosopher,  and  poet  from  Liibeck  in 
the  North  of  Germany.  He  and  Paul  Heyse  were  translators  of  the  many 
Spanish  texts  Hugo  Wolf  set;  indeed,  Wolf  composed  this  same  cradle- 
song,  the  original  text  of  which  is  by  the  Spanish  dramatist  Lope  de  Vega 
(1562-1635).  Klaus  Groth  (1819-99)  was  a  philologist  much  esteemed  for 
his  verse  in  Low  German.  Hermann  von  Lingg  (1820-1905)  was  a  military 
doctor.  Heinrich  Heine  (1797-1856),  that  mordant  and  witty  lyricist,  was 
first  set  to  music  by  his  contemporary,  Schubert,  and  perhaps  most 
famously  by  Schumann.  Josef  Wenzig  (1807-76)  was  a  poet  from 
Bohemia:  Von  ewiger  Liebe  is  a  translation  of  a  folk-poem. 

Francis  Poulenc,  who  was  born  in  1899  and  died  in  1963,  both  in  Paris, 
was  the  last  important  composer  whose  creative  work  centers  on  the  song 
with  piano.  Between  1918  and  1960  he  wrote  nearly  150  melodies,  of 
which  half  are  settings  of  two  poets,  Guillaume  Apollinaire  and  Paul 
Eluard,  and  it  was  with  Apollinaire  that  he  began.  Apollinaire,  who  was  of 
Polish  and  Italian  parentage,  and  whose  "real"  name  was  Wilhelm 
Apollinaris  de  Kostrowitzki,  was  only  thirty-eight  when  he  died  in  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  1918,  but  since  the  publication  of  his  first  poems  in 
1909  he  had  been  a  fantastical  leader  in  the  Parisian  advance  guard.  It  is 
Eluard  who  evokes  the  deepest  responses  from  Poulenc,  but  wry  and 
sensual  verses  speak  poignantly  and  amusingly  to  another  and  equally 
essential  side  of  the  composer's  personality.  These  three  Apollinaire  songs 
were  not  composed  as  a  group:  Voyage  a  Paris  is  part  of  the  1940  set  called 
Banalites,  while  Montparnasse  and  La  Grenouillere  are  single  songs  dating 
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respectively  from  1945  and  1938.  To  explain  some  geography:  Garches  is 
a  suberb  of  Paris  and  a  popular  destination  for  Sunday  excursions;  La 
Grenouillere  is  an  island  in  the  Seine.  Of  La  Grenouillere ,  Poulenc  says  that 
it  "evokes  the  pleasures  of  years  long  past,  Sundays  which  were  happy 
and  at  ease,  boatmen  having  lunch  as  Renoir  painted  them."  In  Les  Chemins 
de  Vamour,  Poulenc  for  the  only  time  sets  his  slightly  younger  contemporary, 
the  playwright  Jean  Anouilh.  Voyage  a  Paris  is  a  mini-waltz  and  sec,  but  this 
valse  chantee,  as  Poulenc  himself  designates  it,  is  sweetly  unabashed  in  its 
sentiment. 

Of  these  songs  by  Richard  Strauss,  Heimkehr  is  the  work  of  a  young 
man  just  turned  twenty,  while  the  others  come  from  the  middle  1890s, 
the  time  the  already  famous  composer  was  making  an  ever  bigger  name 
for  himself  with  his  symphonic  poems  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra.  As  for  Strauss's  chosen  poets,  John  Henry  Mackay  (1864- 
1933)  was  a  German  writer  of  Scots  descent;  Adolf  Friedrich,  Count  von 
Schack  (1815-94)  was  a  well-known  drama  critic;  Karl  Henckell  (1864- 
1929)  was  an  active  Socialist  much  of  whose  poetry  was  political;  while 
Heinrich  Hart  (1855-1906)  was,  with  his  younger  brother,  Julius,  a 
polemicist  in  the  cause  of  the  new  Naturalist  movement  in  German 
literature.  The  title  Cacilie  seems  to^be  Strauss's  own:  Hart  simply  names 
the  poem  after  its  first  line. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Available  at  $77,500. 
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Call  Mrs.  Elman  at  (413)  528-4471 
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Arianna  a  Naxos 


Ariadne  at  Naxos 


Teseo  mio  ben!  ove  sei  tu?  Vicino 
d'averti  mi  parea  ma  un  lunsinghiero 
sogno  fallace  m'ingannd.  Gia  sorge  in 
ciel  la  rosea  Aurora  e  l'erbe  e  i  fior 
colora  Febo  uscendo  dal  mar  col  crine 
aurato.  Sposo  adorato,  dove  guidasti 
il  pie?  Forse  le  fere  ad  in- 
seguirti  chiama  il  tuo  nobile  ardor! 
Ah,  vieni  o  caro  ed  offriro  piu  grata 
preda  a  tuoi  lacci.  II  cor  d'Arianna 
amante  che  t'adora  costante,  stringi 
con  nodo  piu  tenace  e  piu  bella  la 
face  splenda  del  nostro  amor.  Soffrir 
non  posso  d'esser  da  te  diviso  un  sol 
momento.  Ah,  di  vederti,  o  caro,  gia 
mi  stringe  il  desio.  Ti  sospira  il  mio 
cor.  Vieni,  idol  mio. 


Theseus,  my  love,  where  are  you?  It 
seemed  that  you  were  near,  but  a 
false,  alluring  dream  deceived  me. 
Already  rosy  Aurora  rises  toward 
the  heavens  and  Phoebus,  emerging 
golden-haired  from  the  sea,  colors 
grass  and  flower.  Adored  husband, 
where  do  your  steps  take  you? 
Perhaps  it  is  to  the  pursuit  of  wild 
beasts  that  your  noble  ardor  sum- 
mons you?  Ah,  come,  oh  my  dearest, 
and  I  shall  offer  a  more  welcome 
prey  for  your  nets.  Bind  with  a  knot 
more  tenacious  the  heart  of  loving 
Ariadne  who,  constant,  adores  you, 
and  let  the  torch  of  our  love  shine 
the  more  brightly.  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  separated  from  you  a  single 
moment.  Ah,  the  desire  to  see  you, 
oh  dearest,  already  seizes  me.  My 
heart  sighs  for  you.  Come,  my  idol. 


Dove  sei,  mio  bel  tesoro? 
Chi  t'invola  a  questo  cor? 
Se  non  vieni, 
io  gia  mi  moro, 
ne  resisto  al  mio  dolor. 
Se  pietade  avete,  o  Dei, 
Secondate  i  voti  miei, 
A  me  torni  il  caro  ben. 


Where  are  you,  my  beautiful  treasure? 

Who  steals  you  from  this  heart  of  mine? 

If  you  do  not  come, 

I  die  now, 

Nor  can  I  endure  my  pain. 

If  you  have  pity,  oh  gods, 

Favor  my  prayers, 

Let  my  beloved  return  to  me. 
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Ma,  a  chi  parlo?  Gli  accenti  Eco 
ripete  sol.  Teseo  non  m'ode,  Teseo 
non  mi  risponde,  e  portano  le  voci  e 
l'aure  e  l'onde.  Poco  da  me  lontano 
esser  egli  dovria.  Salgasi  quello  che 
piu  d'ogni  altro  s'alza  alpestre 
scoglio,  ivi  lo  scopriro.  Che  miro,  o 
stelle,  misera  me!  Quest'e  l'Argivo 
legno!  Greci  son  quelli!  Teseo!  ei 
sulla  prora!  Ah,  m'inganasse  almen 
.  .  .  no,  no,  non  m'inganno!  Ei  fugge, 
ei  qui  mi  lascia  in  abbandono.  Piu 
speranza  non  v'e,  tradita  io  sono. 
Teseo!  m'ascolta,  ma  oime,  vaneggio! 
I  flutti  e  il  vento  lo  involano  per 
sempre  agli  occhi  miei.  Ah,  siete 
ingiusti  o  Dei  se  l'empio  non  punite! 
Ingrato  .  .  .  perche  ti  trassi  dalla 
morte?  Dunque  tu  dovevi  tradirmi? 
E  le  promesse,  e  i  giuramenti  tuoi? 
Spergiuro!  Infido!  hai  cor  di  las- 
ciarmi?  A  chi  mi  volgo,  da  chi  pieta 
sperar?  Gia  piu  non  reggo,  il  pie 
vacilla  e  in  cos"!  amaro  istante  sento 
mancarmi  in  sen  Talma  tremante. 


But  to  whom  am  I  speaking?  Only 
Echo  repeats  my  cries.  Theseus  does 
not  hear  me,  Theseus  does  not 
answer  me,  and  the  winds  and  the 
waves  bear  away  my  words.  He 
cannot  be  far  away  from  me.  Let  me 
but  climb  the  most  alpine  of  these 
rocks  and  there  will  I  sight  him. 
What  do  I  see?  Oh  heavens, 
wretched  me!  That  is  the  Argive 
ship!  Those  are  Greeks!  And  Theseus, 
there  on  the  prow!  Ah,  if  only  I 
were  mistaken  .  .  .  no,  no,  I  am  not 
wrong.  He  flees  and  he  is  leaving  me 
here,  abandoned.  I  have  no  hope  left, 
I  am  betrayed.  Theseus!  Hear  me! 
But  alas,  I  rave.  The  waves  and  the 
wind  are  stealing  him  for  ever  from 
my  sight.  Ah,  you  are  unjust,  oh 
gods,  if  you  do  not  punish  this 
wicked  man!  Ingrate,  why  did  I  pluck 
you  from  the  jaws  of  death? 
Therefore  you  had  to  betray  me? 
And  your  promises,  your  vows? 
Perjurer!  Faithless  man!  Have  you 
the  heart  to  leave  me?  To  whom  can 
I  turn,  where  may  I  hope  for  pity?  I 
can  no  longer  stand,  my  foot  gives 
way,  and  in  so  bitter  a  moment  I  feel 
my  trembling  soul  faint  within  my 
breast. 


Ah,  che  morir  vorrei 
In  si  fatal  momento, 
Ma  al  mio  crudel  tormento 
Mi  serba  ingiusto  il  ciel. 
Misera  abbandonata 
Non  ho  chi  mi  consola, 
Chi  tanto  amai  s'invola, 
Barbaro  ed  infedel. 


Ah,  how  I  long  to  die 

In  such  a  fateful  moment, 

But,  cruelly  to  torment  me, 

The  unjust  heavens  keep  me  alive. 

Wretched  and  abandoned, 

I  have  none  to  console  me, 

The  man  I  love  so  much  flees  from  me, 

Cruel  and  faithless. 
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Gestillte  Sehnsucht 

In  goldnen  Abendschein  getauchet, 
Wie  feierlich  die  Walder  stehn! 
In  leise  Stimmen  der  Voglein  hauchet 
Des  Abendwindes  leises  Wehn. 
Was  lispeln  die  Winde,  die  Vogelein? 
Sie  lispeln  die  Welt  in  Schlummer  ein. 

Ihr  Wiinsche,  die  ihr  stets  euch  reget 
Im  Herzen  sonder  Rast  und  Ruh! 
Du  Sehnen,  das  die  Brust  beweget, 
Wann  ruhest  du,  wann  schlummerst  du? 
Beim  Lispeln  der  Winde,  der 

Vogelein, 
Ihr  sehnenden  Wiinsche,  wann 

schlaft  ihr  ein? 

Ach,  wenn  nicht  mehr  in  goldne  Fernen 
Mein  Geist  auf  Traumgefieder  eilt, 
Nicht  mehr  an  ewig  fernen  Sternen 
Mit  sehnenden  Blick  mein  Auge  weilt; 
Dann  lispeln  die  Winde,  die  Vogelein, 
Mit  meinem  Sehnen  mein  Leben  ein. 

—  Riickert 


Appeased  Desire 

Steeped  in  the  golden  light  of  evening, 
How  solemnly  the  forests  stand! 
In  the  soft  voices  of  birds  breathes 
The  gentle  stirring  of  the  evening  wind. 
What  whisper  the  wind  and  the  birds? 
They  whisper  the  world  to  sleep. 

Desires  which  always  arise 
In  the  heart  that  is  without  peace  or  rest, 
Longings  that  trouble  the  soul, 
When  will  you  rest,  when  will  you  cease? 
To  the  sounds  of  whispering  wind  and 

the  birds, 
You  longing  desires,  when  will  you  be 

lulled  to  sleep? 

When  no  longer  into  golden  distances 
My  spirit  hastens  on  wings  of  dreams, 
No  longer  on  the  eternal  distant  stars 
My  eyes  are  fixed  with  a  longing  gaze; 
Then  the  winds,  the  birds  shall  lull 
My  life  and  my  longings. 


Geistliches  Wiegenlied 

Die  ihr  schwebet 

Um  diese  Palmen 

In  Nacht  und  Wind, 

Ihr  heirgen  Engel, 

Stillet  die  Wipfel! 

Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 

Ihr  Palmen  von  Bethlehem 

Im  Windesbrausen, 

Wie  mogt  ihr  heute 

So  zornig  sausen! 

O  rauscht  nicht  also! 

Schweiget,  neiget 

Euch  leis'  und  lind; 

Stillet  die  Wipfel! 

Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 


Sacred  Cradle  Song 

Ye  who  hover 
About  these  palms 
In  night  and  wind, 
Ye  holy  angels, 
Quiet  the  treetops! 
My  child  is  asleep. 

Ye  palms  of  Bethlehem 
In  the  blustering  wind, 
How  can  you  today 
Howl  so  angrily? 
O  do  not  roar  so! 
Be  still,  bow  down 
Softly  and  gently. 
Quiet  the  treetops! 
My  child  is  asleep. 
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Der  Himmelsknabe 
Duldet  Beschwerde; 
Ach,  wie  so  mud7  er  ward 
Vom  Leid  der  Erde. 
Ach  nun  im  Schlaf  ihm 
Leise  gesanftigt 
Die  Qual  zerrint, 
Stillet  die  Wipfel! 
Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 

Grimmige  Kalte 
Sauset  hernieder, 
Womit  nur  deck7  ich 
Des  Kindleins  Glieder! 
O  all  ihr  Engel, 
Die  ihr  gefliigelt 
Wandelt  im  Wind, 
Stillet  die  Wipfel! 
Es  schlummert  mein  Kind. 


The  Heavenly  Boy 

Must  endure  hardships; 

Ah,  how  weary  He  is 

from  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

Ah,  now  in  sleep 

Quietly  comforted 

His  torment  dissolves. 

Quiet  the  treetops! 

My  child  is  asleep. 

Bitter  cold 

Blasts  down; 

With  what  can  I  cover 

My  child's  limbs? 

O  all  ye  angels 

Whose  wings 

Bear  you  on  the  winds, 

Quiet  the  treetops! 

My  child  is  asleep. 


—  Geibel, 
after  Lope  de  Vega 


Wie  Melodien  zieht  es 


Like  Melodies 


Wie  Melodien  zieht  es 
Mir  leise  durch  den  Sinn. 
Wie  Friihlingsblumen  bluht  es, 
Und  schwebt  wie  Duft  dahin. 

Doch  kommt  das  Wort  und  fasst  es 
Und  fiihrt  es  vor  das  Aug', 
Wie  Nebelgrau  erblasst  es 
Und  schwindet  wie  ein  Hauch. 


Like  melodies  it  runs 
Gently  through  my  mind. 
Like  spring  flowers  it  blooms 
And  drifts  about  like  a  fragrance. 

Yet  if  a  word  comes  and  fixes  it 
And  brings  it  before  the  eye, 
Like  a  grey  mist  it  fades 
And  vanishes  like  a  breath. 


Und  dennoch  ruht  im  Reime 

Verborgen  wohl  ein  Duft, 
Den  mild  aus  stillem  Keime 
Ein  feuchtes  Auge  ruft. 

—  Groth 


And  nevertheless,  there  remains  in  the 

rhyme 
A  hidden  fragrance, 
Which  softly  from  the  silent  bud 
Can  be  brought  forth  by  tears. 
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Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer 


Each  night  I  sleep  more  lightly 


Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer, 
Nur  wie  Schleier  liegt  mein  Kummer 
Zitternd  iiber  mir. 
Oft  im  Traume  hor'  ich  dich 
Rufen  drauss  vor  meiner  Tiir, 
Niemand  wacht  und  offnet  dir; 
Ich  erwach'  und  weine  bitterlich. 

Ja,  ich  werde  sterben  miissen, 
Eine  andre  wirst  du  kiissen, 
Wenn  ich  blekh  und  kalt; 
Eh'  die  Maienltifte  weh'n, 
Eh'  die  Drossel  singt  im  Wald: 
Willst  du  mich  noch  einmal  seh'n, 
Komm,  o  komme  bald! 

— von  Lingg 


Each  night  I  sleep  more  lightly; 
Like  a  veil  my  grief 
Lies  trembling  over  me. 
Often  in  my  dreams  I  hear  you 
Calling  outside  my  door. 
No  one  wakes  and  lets  you  in; 
I  awaken  and  weep  bitterly. 

Yes,  I  shall  have  to  die; 
You  will  kiss  another 
When  I  am  pale  and  cold. 
Before  the  May  breezes  blow, 
Before  the  thrush  sings  in  the  wood, 
If  you  want  to  see  me  once  more, 
Come,  o  come  soon! 


Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kiihle  Nacht 

Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kiihle  Nacht, 
Das  Leben  ist  der  schwiile  Tag. 
Es  dunkelt  schon,  mich  schlafert, 
Der  Tag  hat  mich  mud  gemacht. 

Uber  mein  Bett  erhebt  sich  ein  Baum, 
Drin  singt  die  junge  Nachtigall; 
Sie  singt  von  lauter  Liebe, 
Ich  hor  es,  ich  hor  es  sogar  im  Traum. 

—  Heine 


Death  is  Cool  Night 

Death  is  cool  night, 
Living  is  sultry  day. 
Dusk  falls.  I  am  drowsy, 
The  day  has  made  me  tired. 

Above  my  bed  rises  a  tree, 
Where  the  young  nightingale  sings; 
Of  nothing  does  she  sing  but  love, 
I  hear  it,  hear  it  even  in  dreams. 
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Von  ewiger  Liebe 

Dunkel,  wie  dunkel  in  Wald  und  in 

Feld! 
Abend  schon  ist  es,  nun  schweiget 

die  Welt. 
Nirgend  noch  Licht  und  nirgend  noch 

Rauch, 
Ja,  und  die  Lerche  sie  schweiget  nun 

auch. 
Kommt  aus  dem  Dorfe  der  Bursche 

heraus, 
Giebt  das  Geleit  der  Geliebten  nach 

Haus, 
Fiihrt  sie  am  Weidengebiische  vorbei, 
Redet  so  viel  und  so  mancherlei. 


Of  Eternal  Love 

Dark,  how  dark  in  woods  and  fields! 

It  is  evening  already,  now  the  world 

is  still. 
Nowhere  a  light  and  nowhere  smoke, 

Yes,  and  even  the  lark  is  still  now. 

Out  of  the  village  comes  the  youth, 

Bringing  his  sweetheart  home. 

He  leads  her  by  the  willow  thickets, 
Talking  so  much  and  about  so  many 
things. 


"Leidest  du  Schmach  und  betriibest  du 

dich, 
Leidest  du  Schmach  von  Andern  um 

mich, 
Werde  die  Liebe  getrennt  so 

geschwind, 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind. 

Scheide  mit  Regen  und  scheide  mit 

Wind, 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind." 


"If  you  are  ashamed  and  troubled. 

Ashamed  of  me  before  others, 

Let  our  love  be  broken  off  as  suddenly, 

As  quickly  as  we  first  came  to  each 

other. 
Let  us  part  in  the  rain,  part  in  the 

wind 
As  quickly  as  first  we  came  to  each 

other." 


Spricht  das  Magdelein,  Magdelein 

spricht: 
"Unsere  Liebe,  sie  trennet  sich  nicht! 
Fest  ist  der  Stahl  und  das  Eisen  gar 

sehr, 
Unsere  Liebe  ist  fester  noch  mehr. 
Eisen  und  Stahl,  man  schmiedet  sie 

um, 
Unsere  Liebe,  wer  wandelt  sie  um? 
Eisen  und  Stahl,  sie  konnen  zergehn, 
Unsere  Liebe  muss  ewig  bestehn!" 

—  Wenzig 


Now  speaks  the  girl,  the  girl  speaks: 

"Our  love  shall  not  be  parted! 
Steel  is  strong  and  iron  very  much 

so, 
Our  love  is  even  stronger. 
Iron  and  steel,  they  are  shaped  in  the 

forge, 
But  who  shall  change  our  love? 
Iron  and  steel,  they  may  be  melted, 
Our  love  shall  endure  forever!" 
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Voyage  a  Paris 


Going  to  Paris 


Ah!  la  charmante  chose 

Quitter  un  pays  morose 

Pour  Paris 

Paris  joli 

Qu'un  jour 

Dut  creer  rAmour. 


Ah,  how  charming 
To  leave  a  dreary  place 
For  Paris 
Delightful  Paris 
That  once  upon  a  time 
Love  must  have  created. 


Montparnasse 

O  porte  de  l'hotel  avec  deux  plants 

vertes 
Vertes  qui  jamais 
Ne  porteront  de  fleurs. 
Ou  sont  mes  fruits? 
Ou  me  plante-je? 
O  porte  de  l'hotel,  un  ange  est  devant 

toi 
Distribuant  des  prospectus 
On  n'a  jamais  si  bien  defendu  la  vertu 
Donnez-moi  pour  toujours  une 

chambre  a  la  semaine 
Ange  barbu  vous  etes  en  realite 
Un  poete  lyrique  de  l'Allemagne 
Qui  voulez  connaitre  Paris 
Vous  connaissez  de  son  pave 
Ces  raises  sur  lesquelles  il  ne  faut  pas 

que  l'on  marche 
Et  vous  revez 
D'aller  passer  votre  Dimanche  a  Garches. 

II  fait  un  peu  lourd  et  vos  cheveux  sont 

longs, 
O  bon  petit  poete  un  peu  bete  et  trop 

blond. 
Vos  yeux  ressemblent  tant  a  ces  deux 

grands  ballons 
Qui  s'en  vont  dans  l'air  pur 
A  l'aventure. 


Montparnasse 

O  door  of  the  hotel  with  two  green 

plants 
Green  which  never 
Will  bear  any  flowers. 
Where  are  my  fruits? 
Where  do  I  plant  myself? 
O  door  of  the  hotel,  an  angel  stands  in 

front  of  you 
Distributing  prospectuses 
Virtue  has  never  been  so  well  defended 
Give  me  for  ever  a  room  by  the 

week 
Bearded  angel  you  are  really 
A  lyric  poet  from  Germany 
Who  wants  to  know  Paris 
You  know  on  its  pavement 
Those  lines  on  which  one  must  not 

step 
And  you  dream 
Of  going  to  spend  your  Sunday  at  Garches. 

It  is  rather  sultry  and  your  hair  is 

long, 
O  good  little  poet  a  bit  stupid  and  too 

blond. 
Your  eyes  so  much  resemble  those  two 

big  balloons 
That  float  away  in  the  pure  air 
At  random. 
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La  Grenouillere 

The  Froggery 

Au  bord  de  Tile  on  voit 

By  the  shore  of  the  isle  one  sees 

Les  canots  vides  qui  s'entrecognent, 

The  empty  boats  that  bump  against 

each  other, 

Et  maintenant 

And  now 

Ni  le  dimanche,  ni  les  jours  de  la  semaine, 

Neither  on  Sunday  nor  on  weekdays, 

Ni  les  peintres  ni  Maupassant  ne  se 

Neither  the  painters  nor  Maupassant 

promenent 
Bras  nus  sur  leur  canots  avec  des 

femmes  a  grosses  poitrines 
Et  betes  comme  chou. 
Petits  bateaux  vous  me  faites  bien  de 

le  peine 
Au  bord  de  Tile. 

—  Apollinaire 


set  out 
Bare-armed  in  their  boats  with  their 

big-breasted  women 
Dumb  as  cabbages. 
Little  boats  you  make  me 

very  sad 
By  the  shore  of  the  isle. 
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Les  Chemins  de  l'amour 

Les  chemins  qui  vont  a  la  mer 

Ont  garde  de  notre  passage 

Des  fleurs  effeuilles  et  l'echo  sous 

leur  arbres 
De  nos  deux  rires  clairs. 
Helas  des  jours  de  bonheur, 
Radieuses  joies  envolees, 
Je  vais  sans  retrouver  traces  dans 

mon  coeur. 

Chemins  de  mon  amour, 
Je  vous  cherche  toujours. 
Chemins  perdus,  vous  n'etes  plus 
Et  vos  echos  sont  sourds. 
Chemins  du  desespoir, 
Chemins  du  souvenir, 
Chemins  du  premier  jour, 
Divins  chemins  d'amour. 

Si  je  dois  l'oublier  un  jour, 
La  vie  effacant  toute  chose, 
Je  veux  dans  mon  coeur  qu'un 

souvenir  repose 
Plus  fort  que  1'autre  amour. 
Le  souvenir  du  chemin 
Ou,  tremblante  et  toute  eperdue, 
Un  jour  j'ai  senti  sur  moi  bruler  tes 

mains. 

— Anouilh 


The  Pathways  of  Love 

The  paths  that  lead  to  the  sea 

Have  noted  of  our  passage 

Its  now  faded  bloom,  and  the  echo 

under  the  trees 
Of  our  carefree  laughter. 
Alas,  days  of  happiness, 
Radiant  joys  have  flown, 
I  go  now  without  recapturing  a  trace 

of  them  in  my  heart. 

Pathways  of  my  love, 
I  look  for  you  everywhere. 
Lost  paths,  you  are  no  more 
And  your  echos  are  mute. 
Paths  of  despair, 
Paths  of  memory, 
Paths  of  the  first  day 
Sublime  paths  of  love. 

If  I  must  one  day  forget 

—  Time  erases  everything 

—  I  wish  that  one  memory  should 
rest  in  my  heart 

Stronger  than  any  other  love. 
The  memory  of  the  path 
Where  once,  trembling  and  all  bewildered, 
I  felt  on  me  the  burning  touch  of  your 
hands. 
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Heimliche  Aufforderung 


Secret  Invitation 


Auf,  hebe  die  funkelnde  Schale  empor 

zum  Mund, 
Und  trinke  beim  Freudenmahle  dein 

Herz  gesund. 
Und  wenn  du  sie  hebst,  so  winke  mir 

heimlich  zu, 
Dann  lachle  ich  und  dann  trinke  ich 

still  wie  du. 


Raise  to  your  lips  the  sparkling 

cup, 
Drink,  at  this  feast,  your  heart  to 

health. 
And  raising  it,  sign  to  me  in 

secret, 
I'll  then  smile,  and  quiet  as  you,  will 

drink. 


Und  still  gleich  mir  betrachte  um  uns 

das  Heer 
Der  trunknen  Schwatzer — verachte  sie 

nicht  zu  sehr. 
Nein,  hebe  die  blinkende  Schale,  gefullt 

mit  Wein, 
Und  lass  beim  larmenden  Mahle  sie 

gliicklich  sein. 

Doch  hast  du  das  Mahl  genossen,  den 

Durst  gestillt, 
Dann  verlasse  der  lauten  Genossen 

festfreudiges  Bild, 
Und  wandle  hinaus  in  den  Garten  zum 

Rosenstrauch, 
Dort  will  ich  dich  dann  erwarten  nach 

altem  Brauch, 

Und  will  an  die  Brust  dir  sinken,  eh 

du's  gehofft, 
Und  deine  Kiisse  trinken,  wie  ehmals 

oft, 
Und  flechten  in  deine  Haare  der  Rosen 

Pracht. 
O  komm,  du  wunderbare,  ersehnte 

Nacht! 

—  Mackay 


And  quiet  as  I,  about  us  regard  the 

host 
Of  drunken  talkers — scorn  them  not  too 

much. 
No,  raise  the  twinkling  wine -filled 

cup, 
Let  them  be  happy  at  their  noisy 

feast. 

But  having  eaten,  satisfied  your 

thirst, 
Quit  the  loud  company's  gay  festive 

scene, 
And  to  the  garden  wander,  to  the 

rosebush — 
There  111  wait,  as  long  our  custom's 

been, 

And,  ere  you  know,  111  sink  upon  your 

breast, 
Drinking  your  kisses,  as  many  times 

before, 
And  in  your  hair  I'll  twine  the  roses' 

splendor. 
Wonderful  and  longed-for  night,  O 

come! 


Heimkehr 

Leiser  schwanken  die  Aste, 
der  Kahn  fliegt  uferwarts, 
heim  kehrt  die  Taube  zum  Neste, 
zu  dir  kehrt  heim  mein  Herz. 

Genug  am  schimmernden  Tage, 
wenn  rings  das  Leben  larmt, 
mit  irrem  Fliigelschlage 
ist  es  in's  Weite  geschwarmt. 


Homecoming 

The  branches  wave  more  gently, 
Shoreward  flies  the  boat, 
Home  to  its  nest  the  dove  goes, 
Home  to  you  comes  my  heart. 

Enough,  by  shimmering  day, 
Amidst  the  clamor  of  life, 
On  errant  wing-beats 
Has  it  ranged  afar. 
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Doch  nun  die  Sonne  geschieden 
und  Stille  sich  senkt  auf  den  Hain, 
fiihlt  es:  bei  dir  ist  der  Frieden, 
die  Run'  bei  dir  allein. 

— von  Schack 


Ich  trage  meine  Minne 

Ich  trage  meine  Minne  vor  Wonne 

stumm 
Im  Herzen  und  im  Sinne  mit  mir  herum. 
Ja,  dass  ich  dich  gefunden,  du  liebes 

Kind, 
Das  freut  mich  alle  Tage,  die  mir 

beschieden  sind. 

Und  ob  auch  der  Himmel  triibe, 

kohlschwarz  die  Nacht, 
Hell  leuchtet  meiner  Liebe  goldsonnige 

Pracht. 
Und  liigt  auch  die  Welt  in  Siinden,  so 

tut  mir's  weh, 
Die  arge  muss  erblinden  vor  deiner 

Unschuld  Schnee. 

—  Henckell 


But  now  the  sun  has  departed 
And  silence  descends  on  the  wood, 
My  heart  feels:  with  you  is  peace, 
With  you  alone  is  rest. 


I  Bear  my  Love 

I  bear  my  love,  with  rapture 

mute, 
About  with  me  in  heart  and  thought. 
Yes,  that  I  have  found  you,  sweet 

child, 
Will  cheer  me  all  my  allotted 

days. 

And  though  skies  be  dim,  the  night 

coal-black, 
Bright  shines  the  gold  sun's  splendor 

of  my  love. 
And  though  the  world  may  sinfully  lie, 

I'm  sorry — 
The  bad  world  must  be  blinded  by  your 

purity's  snow. 


la  ^Bl 
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Lob  des  Leidens 

O  schmaht  des  Lebens  Leiden  nicht! 
Seht  ihr  die  Blatter,  wenn  sie  sterben, 

Sich  in  des  Herbstes  goldenem  Licht 
Nicht  reicher,  als  im  Friihling  farben? 
Was  gleicht  der  Bliite  des  Vergehens 
Im  Hauche  des  Oktoberwehens? 
Krystallner  als  die  klarste  Flut 

Erglanzt  des  Auges  Tranenquelle, 

Tief  dunkler  flammt  die  Abendglut, 

Als  hoch  am  Tag  die  Sonnenhelle 

Und  keiner  kiisst  so  heissen  Kuss, 
Als  wer  fur  ewig  scheiden  muss. 

—  von  Schack 


In  Praise  of  Sorrows 

Oh,  do  not  look  down  upon  life's  sorrows. 
Do  you  not  see  how  the  leaves,  when 

they  die, 
In  Autumn's  golden  light 
Take  on  richer  colors  than  in  Spring? 
What  can  equal  the  bloom  of  decay 
In  the  soft  breath  of  October  breezes? 
More  crystalline  than  the  clearest  of 

waters 
Shines  the  eye  when  it  is  the  source  of 

tears; 
The  red  of  dusk  glows  with  a  deeper 

flame 
Than  the  sun's  brightness  at  high 

noon; 
And  none  kisses  with  so  ardent  a  kiss 
As  one  who  must  for  ever  part. 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Cacilie 


Cecily 


Wenn  du  es  wiisstest, 

Was  traumen  heisst  von  brennenden 

Kiissen, 
Von  Wandern  und  Ruhen  mit  der 

Geliebten, 
Aug  in  Auge, 

Und  kosend  und  plaudernd, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest, 
Du  neigtest  dein  Herz! 

Wenn  du  es  wiisstest, 

Was  bangen  heisst  in  einsamen  Nachten, 

Umschauert  vom  Sturm,  da  niemand 

trostet 
Milden  Mundes  die  kampfmude  Seele, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest, 
Du  kamest  zu  mir. 


If  you  knew 

What  it  is  to  dream  of  burning 

kisses, 
Of  wandering,  resting  with  one's 

love, 
Gazing  at  each  other, 
And  caressing  and  talking, 
If  you  knew, 
You  would  incline  your  heart! 

If  you  knew 

What  fear  is  on  lonely  nights, 

In  the  awesome  storm,  when  no  one 

comforts 
With  soft  voice  the  struggle -weary  soul, 
If  you  knew, 
You  would  come  to  me. 


— 


Wenn  du  es  wiisstest, 

Was  leben  heisst,  umhaucht  von  der 

Gottheit 
Weltschaffendem  Atem, 
Zu  schweben  empor,  lichtgetragen, 
Zu  seligen  Hohn, 
Wenn  du  es  wiisstest, 
Du  lebtest  mit  mir! 

—  Hart 


If  you  knew 

What  it  is  to  live  enveloped  in 

God's 
World-creating  breath, 
To  float  upwards,  borne  on  light, 
To  blissful  heights, 
If  you  knew, 
You  would  live  with  me! 


Q&fciykockbri(^ 

PAINTINGS  by 

FrANKLINJONES.aws 


Visit  ttu:  artists  tklighiful  \umc  an<i  d^ry.  "Wahrcolor 
<wui  acn/Uc  pautfrngs"  of  }^>  ijujUvo.  Opon  daAy  to  biu/ers 
4,  brauXSer5  by  a^pcanlmetd.    Phmi  413  295  3275 


Tanglewood 
Tradition 


Our  outdoor  Courtyard 
—  colorfully  abounding 
with  Impatient  plants  — 
serves  luncheons, 
dinners,  snacks  and 
drinks.  Our  indoor 
Lion's  Den  features  sandwiches, 
drinks  and  live  entertainment. 
Both  are  open  till  1  a.m.  Phone: 
413-298-5545.  Route  7,  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Since  1773. 

<i&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
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Tanglewood  Previews 


"Robert  J." 

Enjoy  previews  of  upcoming  Tanglewood  concerts. 
Listen  to  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  on  the  following  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network  stations: 

WGBH(89.7fm) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(885fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC(90.3fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC(93.9fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPA(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH(90.9fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM(106.1fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  20  July  at  7 


GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


HAYDN 


Sonata  No.  38  in  F,  Hob.  XVI,  23 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Presto 


HAYDN 


Sonata  No.  54  in  G,  Hob.  XVI,  40 

Allegretto  innocente 
Presto 


MOZART  Sonata  No.  10  in  C,  K.300h(330) 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  cantabile 
Allegretto 


Baldwin  piano 
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T/ze  World's  finest 
^ibm  Qeitnany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short- term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 
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Haydn's  last  five  piano  sonatas  —  they  fall  into  the  period  1789-94  —  are 
big,  brilliant,  ambitious  pieces,  "public"  rather  than  "private"  in  temper, 
and  presupposing  a  player  with  a  professional's  technique.  Most  of  the 
earlier  ones  among  the  sixty-two  sonatas  are,  however  witty  and 
touching,  intimate,  delicate,  meant  more  to  charm  and  to  delight  than  to 
dazzle. 

The  F  major  Sonata,  No.  38,  is  a  work  of  the  year  1773,  just  after  the 
Farewell  Symphony  which  you  hear  later  this  evening  and  also  just  a  year 
later  than  the  exceedingly  serious  string  quartets  of  Opus  20.  The  Sonata 
is  in  every  way  a  more  modest  sort  of  music,  pleasing  us  with  its  neatly 
arranged  passage  work  in  the  first  movement,  the  gentle  pathos  of  its 
minor-mode  and  ornate  Adagio,  and  perhaps  especially  with  the  quick 
humor  of  its  finale.  And  what  a  lovely  exercise  in  economy  it  is,  and  what 
variety  Haydn  achieves  within  his  predominantly  two-voice  texture!  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  Haydn's  patron  from  1762 
until  1790. 

The  G  major  Sonata  is  one  of  a  set  dedicated  to  Nicholas's  daughter-in- 
law,  Maria  Josepha  Hermenegild  von  Liechtenstein,  who  married  the 
future  Prince  Nicholas  II  on  15  September  1784  and  for  whose  name  days 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  Haydn  wrote  his  last  six  masses,  including 
the  so-called  Theresa  Mass,  to  be  sung  here  Sunday  afternoon.  It  may  be 
that  these  sonatas  were  written  between  the  Princess's  wedding  and  the 
publication  date,  which  was  5  February  1785,  or  they  may  in  part  have 
been  on  hand  already.  In  any  event,  we  are,  in  Haydn's  career,  past  the 
epoch-making  Opus  33  quartets  and  up  to  symphonies  with  numbers  in 
the  high  seventies  and  the  eighties.  The  G  major  Sonata  is  demure  in 
manner,  but  full  of  humor,  deliciously  ornamented,  and  replete  with 
surprise. 

Chronologically,  Mozart's  Sonata  in  C,  K.300h(330),  falls  half-way 
between  the  two  by  Haydn — at  least  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written 
during  Mozart's  stay  in  Paris  in  1778,  that  stay  during  which  the  twenty- 
two-year-old  composer  dazzled  his  hosts  with  the  Paris  Symphony  and 
suffered  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  Two  of  his  most  shockingly 
serious  sonatas  come  from  this  time,  the  A  minor  for  piano  alone, 
K.300d(310),  and  the  E  minor  with  violin,  K.300e(304).  But  the  next  three 
piano  sonatas  —  this  C  major,  the  A  major  with  the  famous  variations  and 
even  more  famous  Turkish  rondo,  and  the  exquisite  F  major — say  their 
say  without  so  ruffling  the  surface.  In  the  C  major,  whose  first- 
movement  passage-work  is  close  in  pattern  to  what  we  hear  in  the  Haydn 
F  major,  we  meet  perfect  delicacy  and  grace,  and,  midway  through  the 
Andante  —  about  which  Mozart  particularly  stresses  that  it  must  be 
songful  —  touching  melancholy  as  well. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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This  is  a  Coacli  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA      J&s 


■r-  y^/    J2. 
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Friday,  20  July  at  9 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


MOZART  Symphony  No.  39  in  E  flat,  K.  543 

Adagio  —  Allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


HAYDN 


HAYDN 


Concertante  in  B  flat 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 

Symphony  No.  45  in  F  sharp  minor,  Farewell 

Allegro  assai 

Adagio 

Menuet:  Allegretto 

Finale:  Presto  —  Adagio 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  Quintessence,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 

July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 
Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25.  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival. 


J  &  J  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  fil  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  &)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

l!/2  miles  east  of  Stockbridge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Harney  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PM. 

Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining— Country  Store  Taproom— Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

(203)435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  order 
company  has  an  out- 
standing choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic- 
torian and  Period  furni- 
ture. Visit  our  sales- 
room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 


Monday  through  Saturday,  10am-5pm 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E  flat,  K.543 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  The  Symphony  No.  39  is 
dated  26  June  1788.  The  score  calls  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  very  perfection  of  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  —  this  E  flat,  the 
G  minor,  and  the  Jupiter — is  miraculous,  and  it  seems  the  more  so  given 
the  speed  with  which  they  were  composed.  No  less  impressive  is  their 
diversity,  and  the  clarity  with  which,  in  three  quite  different  directions, 
they  seem  to  define  the  possibilities  of  Mozart's  art.  Eric  Blom  puts  it 
thus:  "It  is  as  though  the  same  man  had  written  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night,  Racine's  Phedre,  and  Goethe^s-Iphigenie  within  whatever  period  may 
be  equivalent  for  the  rapid  execution  of  three  plays  as  compared  with 
three  symphonies." 

But  in  view  of  how  much  Mozart's  compositions  are  as  a  rule  bound  to 
particular  occasions,  commissions,  or  concerts,  the  real  wonder  may  be 
that  these  symphonies  exist  at  all.  They  were  completed  respectively  on 
26  June,  25  July,  and  10  August  1788,  and  by  then  Mozart's  public  career 
had  begun  to  go  quite  badly.  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  could  report, 
as  he  did  in  a  letter  to  his  father  on  3  March  1784,  that  he  had  twenty- 
two  concerts  in  thirty-eight  days:  "I  don't  think  that  in  this  way  I  can 
possibly  get  out  of  practice."  A  few  weeks  later,  he  wrote  that  for  his  own 
series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger  subscription  list  than  two  other 
performers  put  together,  and  that  for  his  own  most  recent  appearance  the 
hall  had  been  "full  to  overflowing." 

A  few  years  later  all  this  had  changed.  Figaro,  new  in  1786,  was  popular 
in  Vienna,  but  not  more  so  than  other  operas  by  lesser  men,  and  certainly 
not  sufficiently  to  buoy  up  the  composer's  fortunes  for  long.  Don  Giovanni, 
first  given  in  Vienna  on  7  May  1788,  was  no  great  success  there,  and  the 
performance  on  15  December  of  that  year  was  the  last  one  in  the  capital 
in  Mozart's  lifetime. 

The  year  1788  was  the  beginning  of  financial  catastrophe  for  Mozart.  In 
early  June,  he  wrote  the  first  of  that  agonizing  series  of  letters  in  which 
he  entreated  his  brother  mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  for  help.  In  that  first 
note,  Mozart  mentions  a  series  of  concerts  about  to  begin  at  the  Casino 
"next  week"  and  for  which  he  encloses  a  pair  of  complimentary  tickets. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  these  concerts  ever  took  place:  this  time, 
perhaps,  the  subscribers  were  too  few.  After  that,  at  any  rate,  Mozart 
gave  no  more  public  concerts  of  his  own  in  Vienna.  He  wrote  no  more 
symphonies,  and  of  piano  concertos  there  is  but  one  more,  the  B  flat, 
K.595,  which  he  played  on  4  March  1791  at  a  concert  of  the  clarinetist 
Joseph  Bahr. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  connect  the  last  three  symphonies  with  the 
projected  Casino  series.  Little  is  known  about  their  early  history. 
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Orchestra  parts  for  them  were  printed  by  Johann  Andre  in  Offenbach, 
Germany,  in  1793,  two  year's  after  Mozart's  death,  but  various  libraries 
have  yielded  manuscript  copies,  of  which  some  certainly  date  to  the 
composer's  lifetime.  The  G  minor  Symphony  was  played  in  its  revised 
version  with  added  clarinets  in  April  1791,  but  whether  Mozart  ever 
heard  the  E  flat  or  the  Jupiter  we  simply  have  no  idea. 

In  the  Symphony  No.  39,  Mozart  begins  with  an  imposing  slow 
introduction.  That  in  itself  is  worthy  of  comment,  for  such  an  opening  is 
rare  in  his  work:  the  only  other  instances  are  the  Linz  Symphony  of  1783 
and  the  Prague  Symphony  of  1786  (the  latter  work  will  be  led  at  these 
concerts  by  Christoph  Eschenbach  on  Saturday  of  next  weekend,  28 
July).*  The  Linz  introduction,  declamatory  at  first,  then  yielding  and  full 
of  pathos,  is  superb,  and  it  cannily  creates  suspense  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Allegro.  But  with  the  Prague  Symphony,  Mozart  has  moved  to 
another  level  of  ambition  and  accomplishment.  In  that  Adagio,  the  details 
are  more  fanciful,  they  are  more  richly  and  subtly  suggestive  of  the  music 
to 'come;  above  all,  Mozart  commands  now  a  new  and  vast  sense  of  scale. 
This  is  the  music  of  a  man  ready  to  write  the  great  exordium  to  Don 
Giovanni.  The  introduction  to  the  E  flat  Symphony  again  draws  on  that 
fund  of  drama,  suggestion,  and  a  feeling  for  splendor.  The  gestures  are, 
to  begin  with,  monuments  of  formality  and  regularity,  but  almost  at  once 
the  harmonies  grow  darker,  syncopations  trouble  the  rhythmic  picture, 
the  scale  passages  begin  to  take  odd  turns,  the  dotted  rhythms  become 
obsessive  and  mount  to  dissonance  as  biting  as  any  Mozart  ever  heard, 
and  those  last  very  slow  notes  for  flute,  violins,  and  bassoons  (with  cellos 
and  basses  beginning  to  imitate  at  the  distance  of  one  bar)  propose 
mysteries  unimaginably  far  from  the  grandly  untroubled  opening 
measures.  In  the  allegro,  whose  softly  forward-moving  start  does  not  lead 
us  to  expect  the  outbursts  of  fierce  energy  soon  to  come,  Mozart  realizes 
much  of  what  he  has  suggested  in  the  Adagio,  while  the  prevalence  of 
brilliant  violin  scales  provides  an  explicit  link  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  too,  begins  in  deceptive  charm  and  innocence. 
That  is  to  say,  the  charm  and  the  innocence  are  real,  but  they  are  not  all. 
The  final  cadence  of  the  long  opening  melody  is  strangely  shadowed,  and 
almost  immediately  an  outburst  in  the  minor  mode  suggests  the  presence 
of  dark  places  to  be  explored.  Here,  too,  dotted  rhythms  are  insistently 
heard,  while  the  tension  they  build  is  heightened  by  the  firm  processions 
of  slow  and  steady  notes  in  the  wind  instruments  and  by  the  distance  of 
Mozart's  harmonic  voyages.  The  magnificently  sturdy  minuet  and  its  lyric 
trio  are  an  oasis.  The  finale,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  syncopation,  its 
probing  of  distant  harmonies,  its  rowdy  basses,  its  silences,  is,  from  that 
first  extravagantly  long  upbeat  to  the  epigrammatic  ending,  Mozart  at  his 
most  wildly  and  wittily  inventive. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


*The  work  confusingly  listed  as  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  37  is  actually  a  symphony 
by  Michael  Haydn  to  which  Mozart  contributed  a  slow  introduction. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Concertante  in  B  flat,  H.I,  105 

Symphony  No.  45  in  F  sharp  minor,  Farewell 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  1  April 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  Though  the  first  printed  editions  by  Andre 
in  Offenbach,  Germany,  and  Artaria  in  Vienna  call  the  opening  work  on  this  program 
respectively  "Sinfonie  Concertante"  and  "Grand  Simphonie  Concertante,"  Haydn's 
autograph  manuscript  gives  simply  "Concertante."  The  composer  presided  over  its  first 
performance  on  9  March  1  792  in  London,  the  soloists  being  Johann  Peter  Salomon, 
violin,  Mr.  Menel  (or  Menal,  Menall,  Memel,  etc.),  cello,  Mr.  Harrington,  oboe,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  (or  Holms,  Homes,  etc.),  bassoon.  Haydn's  score  calls  for  "violino 
principale,"  violoncello  obbligato,  oboe  obbligato,  and  bassoon  obbligato,  and,  in  the 
orchestra,  a  flute,  an  additional  oboe,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 
Haydn  wrote  the  Farewell  Symphony  in  1772  and  led  its  first  performance  at 
Esterhdza  that  year.  The  score  calls  for  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  likely  inspiration  for  this  Concertante  was  a  similar  work — though 
with  six  solo  parts  for  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  violin,  viola,  and  cello — by 
Haydn's  pupil,  Ignaz  Pleyel.*  That  is  to  say,  what  probably  happened  is 
that  Johann  Peter  Salomon,  the  violinist  and  impresario  responsible  for 
bringing  Haydn  to  London  in  1791  and  again  three  years  later, 
encouraged  him  to  try  his  hand  at  the  genre  in  which  Pleyel  had  scored 
such  a  success.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Haydn  would  have  written  a  work 
of  this  type  without  specific  encouragement.  Unlike  Mozart,  he  was 
neither  a  man  of  the  theater,  at  least  not  by  primary  disposition,  nor  a 
virtuoso  performer,  and  he  was  not  much  drawn  to  the  writing  of 
concertos.  His  last  had  been  the  D  major  Cello  Concerto  of  1783,  and 
only  one  more  was  to  follow,  the  Trumpet  Concerto  of  1796  (to  be  played  at 
these  concerts  by  Armando  Ghitalla  on  Friday,  3  August).  In  the  year  of 
the  Concertante,  he  promised  a  concerto  to  Francois  Hippolite  Barthelemon, 
a  French-Irish  violinist  in  London,  but  never  got  around  to  writing  it.  The 
Concertante  manuscript  looks  like  something  written  in  a  tremendous 
hurry,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  piece  was  written  between 
27  February  1792,  when  Pleyel's  work  appeared  on  Salomon's  program,  and 
9  March,  the  date  of  the  premiere.  At  any  rate,  it  pleased,  eliciting  not  quite 
the  rapture  nor  the  encores  of  Haydn's  most  famous  London  symphonies, 
but  still  enough  to  be  repeated  the  following  week  and  again  on  3  May,  as 
well  as  being  one  of  the  first  works  up  for  revival  when  Haydn  returned 
to  England  in  1794. 

"A  new  composition  from  HAYDN  combined  with  all  the  excellences  of 
music,"  wrote  the  reviewer  for  the  Morning  Herald.  "It  was  profound,  airy, 


*Pleyel  (1757-1831)  as  a  young  man  spent  five  years  with  Haydn.  He  had  quite  a 
successful  career  as  pianist  and  composer,  but  eventually  struck  it  rich  in  grand 
style  with  the  piano  factory  he  founded  in  Paris  in  1807.  He  is  probably  the 
composer  of  the  "theme  by  Haydn"  so  famously  varied  by  Brahms. 
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affecting,  and  original,  and  the  performance  was  in  unison  with  the  merit 
of  the  composition."*  The  Morning  Chronicle  reported  that  the  new  work 
was  performed  "with  admirable  effect.  The  solo  parts  were  finely 
contrasted  with  the  'full  tide  of  harmony'  of  the  other  instruments,  and 
they  were  ably  sustained  by  the  respective  performers."  The  violin  solo  is 
primus  inter  pares,  and  Salomon  came  in  for  praise  as  having  "particularly 
exerted  himself."  Mr.  Menel,  the  cellist,  one  suspects  may  have  had 
trouble:  a  few  of  his  perilously  high-flying  measures  in  the  finale  are 
struck  out  (as  are  the  corresponding  measures  in  the  violin  part),  though 
Haydn,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  a  more  secure  player  on  another  occasion, 
left  these  places  untouched  in  his  autograph  score. 

As  eighteenth-century  composers  use  the  term,  a  sinfonia  concertante 
might  be  a  concerto  with  more  than  one  solo  instrument,  or  something 
closer  to  what  the  name  suggests,  a  symphony  that  behaves  in  the 
manner  of  a  concerto.  Haydn's  Concertante  tends  toward  the  latter  idea. 
His  various  principale  and  obbligato  parts  are  demanding  and  grateful; 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  as  unambiguously  soloistic  as  the  cello  and 
trumpet  parts  in  Haydn's  most  famous  concertos.  This  is  clear  even  in  the 
layout  on  the  page  of  Haydn's  score,  the  soloists  being  grouped  among 
their  colleagues  (except,  of  course,  the  bassoonist,  who  has  none). 

Haydn's  Concertante  begins  with  an  understated  beginning,  almost  in 
medias  res.  The  solo  quartet  emerges  unexpectedly  early,  to  recede  quickly 
into  the  orchestral  texture  again.  The  development,  going  through  a 
considerable  chain  of  minor  keys,  is  a  serious  matter  indeed.  The  cadenza 
is  Haydn's  own.  In  the  Andante,  we  get  something  close  to  chamber 
music,  the  accompanying  orchestra  having  next  to  no  independent  action 
as  well  as  being  reduced.  Haydn  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Holmes's  top 
register,  for  in  the  third  measure  he  sends  the  bassoon  to  high  B  flat.  The 
finale,  too,  begins  as  though  one  had  suddenly  switched  it  on.  Just  as 
suddenly,  it  interrupts  itself  to  make  way  for  the  violinist  in  the  guise  of 
an  operatic  diva  under  full  recitativo  sail.  The  recitative  makes  its  presence 
known  one  more  time  before  the  spirited  allegro  sweeps  all  before  it. 

For  the  Farewell  Symphony,  we  must  go  back  twenty  years,  to  Haydn's 
twelfth  year  of  service  to  the  Esterhazy  family.  Much  had  changed  since 
1  May  1761,  when  he  had  signed  his  contract  as  Vice-Capellmeister.  His 
first  patron,  Prince  Paul  Anton,  had  died  in  1762  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  Nicholas.  His  sobriquet  was  "der  Prachtliebende" — 
the  lover  of  pomp — and  he  was  indeed  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
conspicuous  consumption.  The  budget  for  the  musical  household  was 
ample,  and  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  Prince,  Haydn's  salary  was 
raised  by  half.  Among  the  Prince's  holdings  was  a  paper  factory,  of  which 
one  division  was  given  over  to  the  production  of  music  paper.  Nicholas 
himself  played  a  different  instrument — bowed,  but  with  additional  wire 
strings  to  be  plucked  by  the  left  thumb — called  the^baryton,  and  over  the 
years  Haydn  composed  a  large  number  of  beautiful  trios  for  this  extinct 
creature.  Impressed  by  a  visit  to  Versailles,  Nicholas,  with  characteristic 
application,  undertook  to  convert  a  modest  hunting  lodge  south  of  the 


'Airy"  means  something  like  "lofty. 
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Neusiedler  Lake  near  what  is  now  the  Austro-Hungarian  border  into  an 
establishment  to  rival  that  fabled  French  palace.  The  entire  household  was 
now  moved  for  months  at  a  time  from  Eisenstadt  to  Esterhaza.  "My 
desert/'  Haydn  used  to  call  it. 

Old  Gregor  Joseph  Werner,  already  quasi-retired  as  Capellmeister  when 
Haydn  was  engaged  in  1761,  but  an  angry,  troubling  presence  around  the 
place,  died  in  1766,  and  with  that,  Haydn  rose  to  Capellmeister  rank  at 
last.  In  many  respects,  though,  the  1760s  were  not  easy  for  him.  Mostly, 
he  was  dreadfully  overworked,  and  with  administrative  duties  as  much  as 
with  musical  (the  manuscript  of  his  D  major  Horn  Concerto  of  1762  is 
marked  "written  in  my  sleep"). 

Many  years  later,  talking  to  his  biographer  Georg  August  Griesinger, 
Haydn  said  about  his  Esterhazy  years:  "My  prince  was  satisfied  with  all 
my  works.  I  was  applauded,  and  as  leader  of  an  orchestra  I  could 
experiment,  observe  what  strengthens  an  effect  and  what  weakens  it,  and 
thus  improve,  add,  eliminate,  dare.  I  was  cut  off  from  the  world.  No  one 
around  me  could  make  me  have  doubts  about  myself  or  torment  me,  and  so  I 
was  forced  to  become  original." 

That  originality  was  most  strikingly  channeled  into  the  extraordinary 
series  of  intensely  dramatic  works  in  minor  keys  Haydn  wrote  around 
1770.  These  include  the  Symphony  No.  49  in  F  minor,  La  Passione,  No.  39 
in  G  minor  (which  presumably  served  Mozart  as  model  and  inspiration  for 
his  own  youthful  G  minor  Symphony,  No.  25,  K.183),  the  Mourning 
Symphony  and  the  Farewell,  certain  of  the  string  quartets  in  Opus  17  and 
Opus  20,  the  wonderful  C  minor  Piano  Sonata,  and  the  Symphony  No.  52 
in  the  same  key,  whose  composition  somewhere  between  1772  and  1774 
brings  the  brief  flowering  of  this  remarkable  style  to  an  end. 

Now  Haydn  was  a  creative  artist  who  could  turn  the  months  of 
isolation  in  his  Hungarian  marshlands  desert  to  good  account.  He  was  also 
Capellmeister  and  as  such  enjoyed  some  perquisites  and  privileges.  For  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  players  in  the  orchestra,  the  long  sojourns  in  the 
country  meant  painful  separation  from  their  families,  and  the  more 
enchanted  Prince  Nicholas  became  with  his  Versailles,  the  longer  were  the 
periods  of  service  expected  there.  In  1772  it  seemed  as  though  the 
household  would  never  return  to  Eisenstadt,  and  the  increasingly 
depressed  musicians  appealed  to  Haydn  for  help.  His  response  was  to 
write  a  symphony  in  which  the  customary  quick  finale  was  broken  off  and 
an  Adagio  began.  During  its  course,  one  player  after  another  blew  out  the 
candle  at  his  desk  and  departed,  leaving  at  the  end  just  two  violinists, 
concertmaster  Luigi  Tomasini  and  Haydn  himself.  The  Prince  got  the 
point,  and  the  Court  left  for  town  the  next  day.  (This,  at  least,  is  the 
most  likely  of  the  various  stories  tied  to  this  piece.) 

The  Farewell  Symphony  owes  a  large  part  of  its  present  fame  to  that 
anecdote.  It  is  fascinating  to  learn  that,  in  Haydn's  lifetime,  it  was  one  of 
his  most  valued,  most  circulated,  most  played  symphonies  before  the  story 
came  to  be  generally  known  in  the  1780s.  And  the  Farewell  is,  on  any 
terms  and  by  any  standards,  one  of  Haydn's  greatest  symphonies.  Minor 
key  symphonies  are  rare  and  special  in  the  period,  but  the  key  of  F  sharp 
minor  is  rare  among  the  rare.  (The  blacksmith  at  Esterhaza  had  to  build 
new  crooks,  additional  lengths  of  tubing,  for  the  horns  in  F  sharp  needed 
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in  the  minuet.)  Haydn's  F  sharp  minor  Allegro — it  is  an  Allegro  assai,  a 
very  quick  and  forceful  Allegro — is  music  of  uncommon  passion,  with  its 
striding  arpeggio  theme  and  its  tensely  syncopated  accompaniments.  It  is 
as  remarkable  in  form  as  in  feeling,  introducing,  as  it  does,  a  completely 
new  theme,  one  of  enchanting  grace,  in  the  middle  of  the  development, 
and  later,  not  ceasing  to  develop  and  expand  material  long  after  we  expect 
the  settling  process  of  recapitulation  to  have  set  in.  There  follows  a  limpid 
and  muted  Adagio,  which,  like  the  Andante  in  Mozart's  E  flat  Symphony, 
seems  to  promise  more  innocence  than  it  delivers:  the  tone  of  voice  stays 
low,  but  the  modulations  are  amazing  adventures.  Then  a  minuet,  robust, 
but  full  of  surprises  at  every  turn  in  harmony  (the  first  bass  entrance!), 
rhythm,  and  scoring.  The  horn-dominated  Trio  quotes  a  Gregorian 
melody  from  the  Holy  Week  liturgy,  one  Haydn  had  previously  used  in 
his  Lamentatione  Symphony,  No.  26,  of  1765  or  thereabouts. 

The  finale  begins  at  great  speed  and  in  a  condition  of  high  urgency. 
Where  we  expect  it  to  be  over — it  would  be  a  terse  finale,  but  not 
implausibly  so — Haydn  makes  a  large  harmonic  loop  and  comes  to  rest  on 
the  dominant  of  the  home  key,  although  he  were  to  begin  again.  A  long 
silence  is  broken  by  an  Adagio  in  A  major,  the  same  key  as  the  "real"  slow 
movement,  but  quite  unprepared  and  unexpected  here.  After  a  colorful 
little  passage  for  the  winds,  the  first  oboe  and  second  horn  fall  silent.  (To 
reassure  the  puzzled  copyist,  Haydn  writes  "nichls  mehr" — "nothing  more" — 
in  his  autograph).  The  music  resumes,  and  one  after  one,  instruments 
play  farewell  solos  and  leave  —  bassoon,  second  oboe,  first  horn,  double 
bass  (whose  solo,  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  others,  moves  the  music 
into  its  final  harmonic  destination  of  F  sharp  major).  The  survivors  play 
the  Adagio's  gently  pathos-filled  music  again.  The  cello  leaves,  then  all 
the  violins  but  two,  then  the  viola.  The  two  remaining  violins  are  muted 
and  their  music,  too,  leaving  us  somewhere  between  tears  and  a  smile, 
recedes  into  silence  and  darkness. 

—  M.S. 
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NOTES 

Richard  Wagner 

Siegfried  Idyll 
Tannhauser 

Overture  and  Bacchanale 

"Allmacht'ge  Jungfrau" 
"Dich,  teure  Hulle" 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

Prelude  and  Love -death 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg 
Overture 


Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig,  Saxony  on  22  May  1813  and  died  in 
Venice  on  13  February  1883.  He  wrote  the  Siegfried  Idyll  as  a  birthday  gift  for  his 
second  wife,  Cosima,  and  conducted  its  premiere  on  the  staircase  of  the  Wagner  home  at 
Tribschen,  near  Lake  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  on  Christmas  morning,  25  December 
1870,  Cosima's  thirty-third  birthday.  It  is  scored  for  small  orchestra — flute,  oboe,  two 
clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon,  and  strings. 

Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg  (Tannhauser  and  the  Song 
Contest  on  the  Wartburg)  was  composed  between  July  1843  and  January  1845,  its 
scoring  completed  on  13  April  1845,  and  given  its  first  performance  at  Dresden  on 
19  October  1845,  Wagner  conducting.  The  overture  calls  for  piccolo,  two  each  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  strings.  The  Bacchanale,  written  for  the 
Paris  Opera  production  premiered  on  1 3  March  1861  with  Pierre  Dietsch  conducting,  adds 
castanets.  (By  Parisian  tradition,  no  composer  could  lead  the  Opera  premiere  of  his  own 
work.)  At  Paris  the  overture  was  played  through,  then  followed  by  the  newly  written 
Bacchanale.  The  conflated  "Overture  and  Bacchanale"  seems  to  have  been  first  performed 
at  a  concert  given  by  Wagner  in  Vienna  on  12  May  1872,  and  it  was  first  heard  in  the 
context  of  an  operatic  production  also  in  Vienna,  on  22  November  1875,  Wagner  again 
conducting. 

The  music  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  was  composed  between  1  October  1857  and 
19  July  1859,  the  scoring  completed  in  August  of  1859,  and  had  its  first  performance 
on  10  June  1865  at  Munich,  Hans  von  Bulow  conducting.  The  Prelude  alone  was  first 
performed  at  a  concert  in  Prague  on  12  March  1859  under  von  Billow,  and  the  first 
performance  of  the  "Prelude  and  Love-death,"  without  soprano,  was  conducted  by  Wagner  in 
Vienna  on  27  December  1863.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings. 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  (The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg)  was 
composed  between  March  1862  and  5  March  1867  and  the  orchestral  score  completed  on 
24  October  1867.  It  had  its  first  performance  on  21  June  1868  at  Munich,  Hans  von 
Bulow  conducting.  The  Overture — or  Prelude,  as  Wagner  calls  it  in  the  score  of  the 
opera  —  was  written  by  the  third  week  of  April  1862,  had  its  first  performance  at  a 
concert  in  Leipzig  on  1  November  1862,  the  composer  conducting,  and  calls  for  orchestra 
of  piccolo,  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets 
and  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  strings. 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 

SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 


The  Stalls  include: 


a  fine  ART  GALLERY 
a  collectible  China  Shop 
a  Solid  Brass  Shop 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 

Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 

Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 

Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 

right  to  #41  -  right  on  41  (3  miles) 

to  Antiques. 
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"When  I  woke  up  I  heard  a  sound,  it  grew  ever  louder,  I  could  no  longer 
imagine  myself  in  a  dream,  music  was  sounding,  and  what  music!  After  it 
had  died  away,  R.  came  in  to  me  with  the  five  children  and  put  into  my 
hands  the  score  of  his  'symphonic  birthday  greeting.'  I  was  in  tears,  but 
so,  too,  was  the  whole  household;  R.  had  set  up  his  orchestra  on  the 
stairs  and  thus  consecrated  our  Tribschen  forever!  The  Tribschen  Idyll  —  so 
the  work  is  called  ..." 

Thus  Cosima  Wagner's  diary  entry  for  Sunday,  25  December  1870.  "R." 
is  of  course  Richard,  Richard  Wagner;  the  five  children  are  ten-year-old 
Daniela  and  seven-year-old  Blandine,  daughters  of  Cosima  and  Hans  von 
Biilow,  five-year-old  Isolde  and  three-year-old  Eva,  daughters  of  Cosima 
von  Biilow  and  Richard  Wagner,  and  Siegfried,  Wagner's  only  son,  born 
to  Cosima  on  6  June  1869,  fourteen  months  before  her  marriage  to 
Wagner  on  25  August  1870.  Tribschen  was  the  country  villa  near 
Lucerne,  rented  for  him  by  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  into  which  Wagner 
had  moved  in  April  1866 — he  had  taken  his  hasty  leave  of  the  Munich  court 
the  preceding  December  and  had  lived  for  a  short  while  near  Geneva  —  and 
where  Cosima  had  joined  him  the  following  month;  and  Tribschen  Idyll  was 
the  original  name  of  that  chamber-musical,  intimate  Wagnerian 
composition  sent  off  to  the  publisher  Schott  seven  years  later,  prefaced  by 
a  dedicatory  poem  in  praise  of  Cosima  and  the  infant  Siegfried,  and  made 
public  property  as  the  Siegfried  Idyll. 

No  easy  task,  this  sorting  out  of  names,  dates,  places,  relationships  in 
the  life  of  Richard  Wagner.  No  easy  task,  either,  coming  to  grips  with  the 
character  of  this  individual  about  whom,  one  reads,  more  has  been 
written  than  any  other  historical  figure  except  Jesus  Christ.  In  December 
of  1865,  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  State,  Ludwig  Freiherr  von  der 
Pfordten,  wrote  to  Ludwig  II  of  "Wagner's  unparalleled  presumption  and 
undisguised  meddling  in  other  than  artistic  spheres,"  of  his  being 
"despised,  not  for  the  democratic  views  he  airs  .  .  .  but  for  his  ingratitude 
and  betrayal  of  patrons  and  friends,  for  his  wanton  and  dissolute  self- 
indulgence  and  squandering,  for  the  shameless  way  he  exploits  the 
undeserved  favor  he  has  received  from  Your  Majesty  .  .  ." 

However  colored  by  political  intrigues,  however  shaded  by  the  Wagner- 
Biilow  scandal  which  had  become  the  talk  of  the  Munich  court, 
particularly  among  Wagner's  enemies,  one  cannot  avoid  a  certain  ring  of 
truth  in  this  assessment:  if  one  needed  to  choose  a  single  word  summing 
up  Wagner's  character  and  his  view  of  the  world,  it  might  very  well  be 
"self-serving."  In  his  attitude  towards  friends,  relatives,  creditors, 
landlords,  and  publishers,  in  his  views  on  art,  politics,  and  religion,  -he  was 
a  man  with  a  mission,  with  a  goal  so  important  that  everyone  around  him 
was  expected  to  recognize  it.  And  it  says  something  of  his  faith  in  that 
mission,  and  of  the  power  he  exerted  on  those  around  him,  that  the 
"illustrious  benefactor"  upon  whom  he  called  in  his  preface  to  the  1863 
edition  of  his  Ring  poem  did  appear,  in  the  person  of  Bavaria's  Ludwig  II, 
to  make  possible  the  productions  of  Tristan,  Die  Meisiersinger ,  and, 
ultimately,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen;  and  that  so  talented  a  musician  as  Hans 
von  Biilow,  whose  career  was  so  closely  tied  to  Wagner's  success  and  yet 
whose  personal  life  was  so  severely  altered  by  the  figure  he  idolized  and 
had  first  met  in  Dresden  in  1846,  could  write  to  his  wife  Cosima  from 
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Munich  on  17  June  1869,  in  response  to  her  request  for  a  divorce:  "You 
have  preferred  to  devote  your  life  and  the  treasures  of  your  mind  and 
affection  to  one  who  is  my  superior,  and,  far  from  blaming  you,  I  approve 
your  action  from  every  point  of  view  and  admit  that  you  are  perfectly 
right  ..." 

Wagner  first  met  Cosima,  the  second  illegitimate  child  of  Franz 
Liszt's  liaison  with  the  Countess  Marie  d'Agoult,  in  Paris,  late  in  1853, 
shortly  after  experiencing  the  seemingly  visionary  trance  in  which  he 
conceived  the  E  flat  opening  for  the  music  of  Das  Rheingold.  Cosima  and 
Hans  von  Bulow,  who  was  a  student  of  Liszt's,  were  married  on  18 
August  1857  and,  eleven  days  later,  arrived  for  a  three-week  stay  with 
Wagner  at  the  Asyl,  the  Wagner  cottage  on  the  estate  near  Zurich  of  the 
wealthy  German  merchant  Otto  Wesendonck  and  his  wife  Mathilde.  On 
another  visit  to  the  Asyl  a  year  later,  the  von  Bulows  witnessed  the 
disintegration  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  Wagner  had  been  composing 
his  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  a  crucial  stage  in  the  collapse  of  his  marriage  to  his  first 
wife,  Minna,  in  the  face  of  his  relationship  with  Mathilde  Wesendonck.* 

Cosima's  attitude  toward  Wagner,  twenty-four  years  her  senior,  had 
been  cool,  out  repeated  encounters  and  visits  by  Wagner  to  the  von 
Bulows'  Berlin  home  changed  this:  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  visits,  on 
28  November  1863,  they  acknowledged  their  love  for  each  other.  Cosima 
developed  a  sense  of  purpose  as  strong  as  Wagner's  own,  and,  as  Richard 
saw  it,  writing  from  Lucerne  a  year  before  their  marriage,  "she  knew 
what  would  help  me  once  and  for  all,  and  knew  how  it  might  be  achieved, 
and  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  offer  me  that  help  in  the  possession 
of  herself  ..." 

The  intimacy  and  warmth  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll  are  a  measure  of  Wagner's 
love  for  Cosima,  and  the  thematic  relationship  between  the  Idyll's  music 
and  the  final  duet  from  Siegfried  is,  in  a  general  sense,  incidental  —  and  this 
even  though  Cosima  will  have  recognized  much  from  the  already 


*Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  an  actress  four  years  older  than  himself,  in 
November  of  1836.  She  was  with  him  through  the  early  years  in  Magdeburg, 
Konigsberg,  and  Riga,  through  his  first  period  of  struggle  for  recognition  in  Paris, 
and,  from  April  of  1842,  with  him  in  Dresden,  where  the  success  of  his  opera 
Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen  in  October  of  that  year  was  followed  by  the  premiere  of 
Der  fliegende  Hollander  in  January  1843  and  by  Wagner's  appointment  as  Conductor  of 
the  Royal  Saxon  Court  at  Dresden  that  February.  There  Wagner  remained  until  his 
involvement  in  the  May  1849  revolution  resulted  in  flight  to  Switzerland  and 
political  exile  from  Germany.  Wagner  based  himself  in  Zurich,  occupying  himself 
with  theoretical  writings  —  including  the  weighty  Opera  and  Drama  of  1851  —  and  the 
early  stages  of  work  on  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  lacking  regular  income,  and 
dependent  on  friends  for  support. 

Among  these  friends  were  Otto  and,  especially,  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  who 
became  a  Wagner  devotee  following  a  concert  performance  of  the  Tannhduser 
Overture  led  by  the  composer  in  1851.  Otto  was  a  successful  German  businessman 
and  partner  in  a  New  York  silk  company.  The  Wesendoncks  first  settled  in  Zurich 
in  1851,  and  it  was  at  Mathilde's  instigation  that  the  Wagners  were  later  provided 
lodging  on  the  Wesendonck  estate  in  a  cottage  christened  "the  Asyl  ('refuge')" 
after  a  reference  in  Mathilde's  letter  of  invitation  to  Minna  Wagner. 
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completed  Siegfried  in  the  Idyll*  The  point  is  not  one  of  "which  came  first?" 
but  one  of  understanding  that  both  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
emotional  impulse  on  the  composer's  part.  In  fact,  Wagner  conceived  the 
Idyll's  principal  musical  idea  some  years  earlier  as  the  theme  for  a  projected 
string  quartet  in  the  summer  of  1864,  following  a  visit  to  him  by  Cosima 
at  the  Villa  Pellet  near  Lake  Starnberg  in  Bavaria;  their  first  child,  Isolde, 
was  born  less  than  a  year  later,  on  10  April  1865.  The  lullaby  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  Idyll's  second  episode  appears  among  sketches  for  both 
Siegfried  and  Tristan  dating  from  the  late  1850s.  And  the  horn  call  heard  in 
the  Idyll  along  with  other  motives  familiar  from  Siegfried  first  came  to  Wagner 
during  his  work  on  the  third  act  of  Tristan,  though  he  immediately 
recognized  it  as  more  appropriate  to  the  hero  of  his  Ring  tetralogy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specific  sentiments  attached  to  the  Idyll's  themes 
as  they  are  heard  in  the  final  act  of  Siegfried  should  not  be  altogether 
ignored.  The  Idyll's  third  main  idea,  introduced  after  the  lullaby  episode,  is 
allied  in  the  opera  with  the  words  "O  Siegfried!  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!  (O 
glorious  Siegfried,  treasure  of  the  world!),"  and  the  principal  theme  and 
horn  call  mentioned  earlier  give  rise  in  the  opera  to  expressions  of 
everlasting  devotion  between  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde.  So  we  have  in 
both  the  Siegfried  Idyll  and  in  the  opera  Siegfried  an  overflowing  of  Wagner's 
personal  emotions  into,  on  the  one  hand,  music  intended  for  the  most 
intimate  of  domestic  situations,  and  into,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
comparatively  small  segment  in  an  overall  musical  product  —  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  —  of  mammoth  proportion  and  significance. 

Prior  to  the  Tribschen  years,  however,  work  on  the  Ring  had  been 
subjected  to  considerable  interruption.  By  the  summer  of  1857,  Wagner's 
hopes  for  production  of  the  Ring-in-progress  were  all  but  gone,  and 
negotiations  with  his  publishers  were  getting  nowhere;  there  was  no 
regular  source  of  income;  he  had  had  no  new  work  staged  since  the 
premiere  of  Lohengrin  under  Liszt  at  Weimar  in  1850;  and  so  it  was 
obviously  time  for  something  more  likely  to  be  produced  than  the  Ring.  This 
he  thought  he  had  found  in  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  he  wrote  to  Liszt  of  his 
determination  to  finish  it  "at  once,  on  a  moderate  scale,  which  will  make 
its  performance  easier  .  .  .  For  so  much  I  may  assume  that  a  thoroughly 
practicable  work,  such  as  Tristan  is  to  be,  will  quickly  bring  me  a  good 
income  and  keep  me  afloat  for  a  time." 

An  incentive,  too,  to  the  work  on  Tristan,  was  his  move  to  the  Asyl  on 
the  Wesendonck  estate  and  the  place  in  his  life  that  Mathilde  Wesendonck 
soon  came  to  fill.  The  history  books  hedge  on  whether  the  Wagner- 
Mathilde  relationship  was  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  spiritual  — 
Minna,  of  course,  assumed  the  worst  —  but  there  is  no  question  that  its 
intensity  is  to  be  felt  in  the  music  written  during  that  time. 


■ 
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*Wagner  had  finished  the  music  for  Siegfried's  third  act  in  August  1869,  though  he 
did  not  complete  the  autograph  score  of  Act  III  until  5  February  1871. 

Prominently  featured  in  the  Idyll  is  the  motive,  first  heard  in  Act  II,  of  Siegfried's 
forest-bird,  and  Wagner  calls  attention  to  this,  on  the  title  page  of  the  Idyll's  autograph 
manuscript,  as  "Fidi-Vogelgesang  (Fidi's  bird-song)."  "Fidi"  was  a  pet  name  for 
the  Wagners'  infant  son  Siegfried. 
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Introducing  the  Technics  SA-1000.  With  more 
power  and  less  distortion  than  any  other  receiver 
we've  made:  330  watts  per  channel  minimum  RMS 
into  eight  ohms  from  20  Hzt20  kHz  with  no  more 
than  0.03%  total  harmonic  distortion. 


But  that  s  only  one  reason  to  buy  the  SA-1000. 
Dynamic  range  is  another.  To  capture  the  volume, 
clarity  and  sheer  dynamics  of  a  live  symphony,  you 
need  an  equally  dynamic  amplifier  section.  Like 
72,000  Jj-F  worth  of  high-capacitance  filtering, 
separate  DC  rectifiers,  current- mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalk  distortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  IHF  A).  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  1  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  IC  in  the  MPX  section. 
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As  good  as  all  that  sounds,  Technics  Acoustic 
Control  makes  it  sound  even  better,  because  it 
adds  low  and  high  range  boost  and  filter  switches 
which  vary  the  way  each  tone  control  performs  at  a 
particular  setting.  There's  also  a  midrange  control 
with  a  variable  center  frequency.  And  24  LED 
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One  final  consideration  with  regard  to  Wagner's  breaking  off  work  on 
the  Ring:  it  seems  altogether  likely  that,  practical  considerations  aside,  the 
musical  composition  itself  had  become  unmanageable  for  the  composer. 
What  had  been  conceived  as  a  single  opera  in  late  1848/early  1849  had 
been  expanded,  in  the  wake  of  Wagner's  theoretical  outpourings  of  the 
years  1849-51,  into  a  four-opera  cycle.  Having  brought  the  music  of  the 
Ring  to  the  end  of  Siegfried's  second  act,  Wagner  the  composer  was  perhaps 
having  trouble  keeping  abreast  of  Wagner  the  theorist:  as  the  music  of 
Siegfried,  Act  II  progresses,  one  can  sense  a  quality  at  times  akin  to  that  of 
treading  water.  In  any  event,  the  third  act  of  Siegfried  would  begin,  when 
work  on  the  Ring  was  resumed  in  March  1869,  with  a  strength, 
determination,  and  certainty  destined  to  flow  unimpeded  through  the 
closing  D  flat  major  of  Gotterdammerung.  And  these  traits  are  never  lacking 
in  the  two  works  Wagner  completed  before  turning  again  to  the  music  of 
Siegfried,  the  two  works  in  which,  to  use  the  standard  phrase,  he 

"consolidated  his  theories:"  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Niirnberg. 

Another  offshoot  of  these  intervening  years  was  the  music  written  for 
the  production,  in  French,  of  Tannkauser  at  Paris.  Wagner  came  to  Paris  in 
September  1859  hoping  for  stagings  of  Lohengrin,  which  he  had  never  seen, 
and  of  the  recently  completed  Tristan;  though  these  did  not  materialize, 
the  Austrian  Princess  Pauline  Metternich  convinced  Napoleon  III  to  order 
performances  at  the  Opera  of  Tannhauser.  Tannhauser  was  the  third  of  the 
operas  produced  by  Wagner  at  Dresden,  in  October  of  1845,  and  its 
overture,  at  least,  was  instantly  popular.  For  the  Paris  staging,  in  addition 
to  several  minor  changes,  Wagner  rewrote  Venus's  part  in  the  opening 
scene  between  the  goddess  and  Tannhauser  and  also  created  a  new, 
expanded  Bacchanale  depicting  the  revelries  of  Venus's  court  and 
occurring  immediately  after  the  overture  at  the  rise  of  the  first  act 
curtain. 

What  Wagner  was  expected  to  do,  however,  was  to  write  a  ballet  for 
the  second  act  —  and  one  can  imagine  such  a  provision  being  made, 
perhaps,  for  the  "Entry  of  the  Guests"  in  that  act  —  in  accordance  with 
Parisian  custom  and  catering  to  the  fashionably  late-arriving  members  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  "the  rich,  frivolous  gentlemen  who  have  their  mistresses 
in  the  ballet,  nearly  all  employed  without  any  salary,  with  whom  they 
amuse  themselves  after  the  ballet,  behind  the  scenes,  and  this  in  the  most 
indecent  manner"  (thus  Minna  Wagner  writing  from  Paris).  Besides  being 
absolutely  unwilling  to  accommodate  such  a  request,  Wagner  was  in  any 
event  set  on  replacing  the  original  1845  Bacchanale,  which  he  considered 
the  weakest  section  of  the  work:  "It  is  only  now  that  I  have  written 
Isolde's  final  transfiguration,"  he  wrote  Mathilde  Wesendonck, 
"that  I  have  become  capable  ...  of  finding  the  right  solution  to  .  .  .  the 
horror  of  the  Venusberg." 

The  whistles  and  catcalls  of  the  infuriated  Jockey  Club  were  not  the 
only  source  of  disruption  at  the  premiere:  political  opponents  of  the 
sponsoring  Metternichs  and  representatives  of  the  anti-German  press  also 
made  their  presence  felt,  and  so,  following  an  unprecedented  sequence  of 
164  rehearsals,  Tannhauser  was  withdrawn  after  only  three  performances. 
Having  foreseen  the  inevitable,  Wagner  was  left  to  content  himself  with 
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the  knowledge  that  those  among  the  audience  who  had  been  willing  to 
listen  had,  in  fact,  appreciated  his  work. 

The  Tannhauser  Overture  welds  several  musical  ideas  from  the  opera 
into  a  symmetrical  scheme:  pilgrims'  march  —  the  Venusberg  —  the 
minstrel  Tannhauser's  hymn  to  Venus  (a  sure-fire  pop  tune,  if  ever 
Wagner  wrote  one)  —  a  central,  seductive  Venusberg  episode  with  solo 
clarinet  accompanied  by  violins  divided  into  eight  parts  —  another  stanza 
of  the  hymn  —  the  Venusberg  —  pilgrims'  march.  In  the  combined 
"Overture  and  Bacchanale"  sequence,  the  juncture  comes  before  the  final 
statement  of  the  pilgrims'  march.  The  wildly  ecstatic  music  that  Wagner 
wrote  for  Paris  builds  to  a  climax  on  an  ascending,  chromatic,  Tristan- 
esque  motif  and  makes  prominent  use  along  the  way  of  exotic  castanets. 

With  the  two  arias  for  Elisabeth,  niece  to  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
we  are  back  to  music  written  for  the  original  Dresden  Tannhauser.  "Dick, 
teure  Halle/'  which  opens  the  second  act,  is  Elisabeth's  greeting  to  the  Hall 
of  Song  in  which  Tannhauser,  newly  returned  from  his  revels  at  Venus's 
court,  will  participate  in  a  song  contest  with  the  nature  of  love  as  theme. 
During  the  event,  Tannhauser  loses  control  of  himself  and  sings  the 
praises  of  the  Venusberg;  in  shame,  he  departs  for  Rome  in  hope  of  papal 
absolution.  "Allmacht'ge  Jungfrau"  is  Elisabeth's  prayer  heard  early  in  the 
third  act:  having  failed  to  find  Tannhauser  among  the  returning  pilgrims, 
she  offers  her  own  life  in  exchange  for  his  salvation.  Scored  for  wind 
instruments  alone,  the  orchestral  accompaniment  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
a  church  organ,  particularly  at  moments  of  supplication. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Tristan  una1  Isolde  and  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Niirnherg  were  the  products  of  Wagner's  twelve-year  interruption  from 
work  on  the  Ring.*  Besides  speaking  strongly  of  his  growth  as  a  composer, 
these  two  music  dramas  also  reflect  his  considerable  versatility,  his  ability 
to  employ  contrasting  musical  vocabularies  when  called  for  by  contrasting 
subject  matter.  The  intense  chromaticism  of  Tristan  is  perfectly  suited  to 
that  work's  -depiction  of  heightened  longing,  both  physical  and  spiritual. 
Die  Meistersinger,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  down-to-earth  humanity  in 
its  portrayal  of  characters,  situations,  and  emotions,  and  this  work  is 
prevailingly  diatonic.  The  presence  on  a  single  concert  program  of  the 
Tristan  Prelude  and  the  Meistersinger  Overture  provides  immediate  witness 
to  this  contrast. 

Hector  Berlioz  described  the  Tristan  Prelude  as  "a  slow  piece,  beginning 
pianissimo,  rising  gradually  to  fortissimo  and  then  subsiding  into  the  quiet 
of  the  opening,  with  no  other  theme  than  a  sort  of  chromatic  moan,  but 
full  of  dissonances  ..."  In  his  own  program  note  for  concert  performance 
of  the  work,  Wagner  speaks  of  "unslaked  longing  .  .  .  from  first  avowal  of 
the  gentlest  tremor  of  attraction,  through  half-heaved  sighs,  through 
hopes  and  fears,  laments  and  wishes,  joy  and  torment,  to  the  mightiest 
onset  ...  of  endless  love's  delight.  In  vain!  Its  power  spent,  the  heart 
sinks  back  to  pine  of  its  desire  —  desire  without  attainment  ..." 


*I.e.,  the  products  of  Wagner's  twelve-year  interruption  from  composing  new 
music  for  the  Ring:  the  autograph  score  of  Siegfried,  Act  II  was  in  fact  completed 
while  work  on  Die  Meistersinger  was  in  progress. 
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If  the  Prelude  represents  earth-bound  passion,  the  Love-death,  which 
closes  the  opera,  is  spiritual  transfiguration.*  Here,  Isolde  literally  wills 
herself  out  of  existence,  Tristan,  her  "death-devoted"  lover,  having  died 
in  her  arms  just  moments  earlier.  The  words  "Hbre  ich  nur  diese  Weise?  (Can 
no  others  hear  this  strain?)"  present  an  other-worldly  parallel  on  Isolde's 
part  to  the  "alte  Weise  (ancient  tune)"  which,  earlier  in  Act  III,  awakened 
the  mortally-wounded  Tristan  to  recollections  of  his  past,  Isolde,  and  their 
mutual  suffering.  Musically,  the  Liebestod  recapitulates  and  completes  the 
second  act's  interrupted  Liebesnacht  ("night  of  love").  As  in  the  Prelude,  the 
music  begins  softly  and  builds,  almost  in  a  single  breath,  to  a  thunderous 
climax.  By  the  end,  music  and  text,  sound  and  sense,  are  one. 

The  overture  was  the  first  music  that  Wagner  wrote  for  Die  Meistersinger 
von  Niirnberg,  and  he  saw  in  it  "the  clear  outlines  of  the  leading  themes  of 
the  whole  drama."  Listeners  familiar  with  the  opera  will  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  Mastersingers,  the  hero  Walther  von  Stolzing's  prize- 
song,  the  apprentices,  and  even  the  audience  at  the  Tournament  of  Song. 
Hearing  the  overture  in  the  concert  hall,  however,  one  need  only  fasten  on 
the  wealth  and  logic  of  thematic  invention,  the  clear  command  of 
counterpo'nt  and  orchestral  virtuosity,  and  the  complete  surety  with 
which  the  music  takes  its  course.  Near  the  end,  in  a  magical  moment 
signaled  by  the  first  triangle  stroke  heard  in  the  piece,  the  three  principal 
themes  are  brought  together  in  a  musical  texture  of  crystalline  clarity, 
and,  ultimately,  one  has  experienced  as  strong  a  statement  as  music  can 
offer  about  what  is  good,  right,  and  humanly  possible. 

—  Marc  Mandel 
copyright  ©1979 

Marc  Mandel  is  Editorial  Assistant  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director 
of  Publications. 


*Wagner  himself,  not  incidentally,  referred  to  what  we  know  as  the  Prelude  and 
Liebestod  (Love -death)  as,  respectively,  Liebestod  and  Verklarung  ("transfiguration"). 
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Tannhauser: 


"Allmacht'ge  Jungfrau" 
(Elisabeth's  Prayer,  from  Act  III) 


Allmacht'ge  Jungfrau  hor'  mein 

Flehen! 
Zu  dir,  Gepriesne,  rufe  ich! 
Lass  mich  in  Staub  vor  dir  vergehen, 
o,  nimm  von  dieser  Erde  mich! 
Mach,  dass  ich  rein  und  engelgleich 
eingehe  in  dein  selig  Reich! 

Wenn  je,  in  tor'gem  Wahn  befangen, 
mein  Herz  sich  abgewandt  von  dir, 
wenn  je  ein  siindiges  Verlangen, 
ein  weltlich  Sehnen  keimt'  in  mir, 
so  rang  ich  unter  tausend  Schmerzen, 
dass  ich  es  tot'  in  meinem  Herzen! 

Doch,  konnt'  ich  jeden  Fehl  nicht 

biissen, 
so  nimm  dich  gnadig  meiner  an, 
dass  ich  mit  demutsvollem  Griissen 
als  wiird'ge  Magd  dir  nahen  kann: 
um  deiner  Gnaden  reichste  Huld 
nur  anzuflehn  fur  seine  Schuld! 


All-powerful  Virgin,  hear  my  prayer! 
Upon  you,  exalted  one,  I  call!  Let  me 
die  before  you  in  the  dust;  oh,  take 
me  from  this  earth.  Bring  to  pass  that, 
pure  and  angel-like,  I  enter  into  your 
holy  realm! 

If  ever,  lost  in  idle  delusion,  my  heart 
has  turned  away  from  you;  if  ever  a 
wicked  desire  or  worldly  longing  has 
stirred  in  me,  I've  struggled  through 
a  thousand  sorrows  to  destroy  it  in 
my  heart. 

Yet,  I  could  not  atone  for  every  failure — 
so  receive  me  by  your  grace,  that  I 
might  approach  you,  with  greetings 
full  of  humility,  as  a  worthy 
maidservant:  and,  in. the  amplest  favor 
of  your  grace,  offer  prayers  on  his 
behalf! 


Tannhauser: 


"Dich,  teure  Halle" 
(Elisabeth's  greeting  to  the 
Hall  of  Song,  from  Act  II) 


Dich,  teure  Halle,  griiss'  ich  wieder, 

froh  griiss'  ich  dich,  geliebter  Raum! 

In  dir  erwachen  seine  Lieder 

und  wecken  mich  aus  diistrem  Traum. 

Da  er  aus  dir  geschieden, 

wie  6d'  erschienst  du  mir! 

Aus  mir  entfloh  der  Frieden, 

die  Freude  zog  aus  dir. 

Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet, 

so  scheinst  du  jetzt  mir  stolz  und  hehr. 

Der  mich  und  dich  so  neu  belebet, 

nicht  langer  weilt  er  feme  mehr, 

Sei  mir  gegriisst!  Sei  mir  gegriisst! 

Du  teure.  Halle,  sei  mir  gegriisst! 


Cherished  hall,  I  greet  you  once  again; 
with  joy  I  hail  you,  beloved  place! 
In  you  his  songs  will  waken 
and  stir  me  from  my  gloomy  daze. 
Since  he's  been  parted  from  you, 
how  desolate  you've  seemed  to  me! 
All  peace  fled  quickly  from  me, 
the  joy  was  gone  from  you. 
As  now  my  heart's  again  exalting, 
so  you  seem  proud  and  hale  to  me. 
The  one  who  both  of  us  enlivens 
no  longer  tarries  far  from  here. 
Greetings!  Greetings! 
Greetings,  oh  cherished  hall! 
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Tristan  und  Isolde: 


Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death) 


Mild  und  leise 

wie  er  lachelt, 

wie  das  Auge 

hold  er  offnet  — 

seht  ihr's,  Freunde? 

Seht  ihr's  nicht? 

Immer  lichter 

wie  er  leuchtet, 

stern-umstrahlet 

hoch  sich  hebt? 

Seht  ihr's  nicht? 

Wie  das  Herz  ihm 

mutig  schwillt, 

voll  und  hehr 

im  Busen  ihm  quillt? 

Wie  den  Lippen, 

wonnig  mild, 

siisser  Atem 

sanft  entweht  — 

Freunde!  Seht! 

Fiihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht? 

Hore  ich  nur 

diese  Weise, 

die  so  wunder- 

voll  und  leise, 

Wonne  klagend, 

alles  sagend, 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 


Softly,  calmly, 

how  he's  smiling, 

how  his  eyes  are 

gently  opening  — 

See  this,  friends? 

Don't  you  see? 

Ever  brighter, 

how  he's  shining, 

star-illumined, 

nobly  rising? 

Do  you  see? 

How  his  heart, 

with  courage  swelling, 

fills  his  breast 

with  noble  splendor; 

how  from  lips, 

all  blissful,  tender, 

freshened  breath 

is  softly  stealing  — 

Friends!  Look! 

Do  you  see  and  feel  this? 

Can  no  others 

hear  this  strain 

which,  full  of  wonder 

and  so  gentle, 

rapture-toning, 

all  things  telling, 

reconciling, 

from  him  sounding, 

urged  upon  me, 

self-ascending, 

gently  echoing, 

rings  all  round  me? 
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Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

Sind  es  Wogen 

wonniger  Diifte? 

Wie  sie  schwellen, 

mich  umrauschen, 

soil  ich  atmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schlurfen, 

untertauchen? 

Siiss  in  Duften 

mich  verhauchen? 

In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 

in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Atems 

wehendem  All  — 

ertrinken, 

versinken  — 

unbewusst  — 

hochste  Lust! 


Brightly  sounding, 

drifting  round  me, 

are  these  wafts 

of  gentle  breezes? 

Are  they  waves 

of  rapturous  vapors? 

As  they  swell 

and  roar  about  me, 

shall  I  breathe  them, 

shall  I  heed  them, 

shall  I  drain  them, 

plunge  beneath  them, 

sweet  with  life-end's 

fragrance  scented? 

In  the  billowing  swell, 

in  the  all-sounding  knell, 

in  the  world-breath's 

encompassing  All  — 

imbibing, 

subsiding  — 

freed  from  sense  — 

utmost  bliss! 


—  translations  by 
Marc  Mandel 
copyright  ©1979 
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Just  because  you  can't 
be  at  Tanglewood 
doesn't  mean  you  can't 
hear  it. 

When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  New  York/ WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106.1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen. 
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NOTES 

Joseph  Haydn 

Mass  in  B  flat,  Theresa 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or  1  April 
1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  wrote  this  Mass  in  1799  and  led  its 
first  performance  in  the  Church  on  the  Hill  at  Eisenstadt  on  8  September  that  year.  The 
score  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  solos,  four-part  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  of 
two  clarinets,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  organ,  and  strings. 

On  1  May  1761,  Prince  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy  engaged  Joseph  Haydn  as 
Vice-Capellmeister,  an  arrangement  that  brought  security  and  stimulating 
working  conditions  to  the  twenty-nine-year-old  composer  and  luster  to 
the  name  of  Esterhazy.  Haydn,  who  was  promoted  Capellmeister  when 
that  embittered,  problematic  emeritus  Gregor  Joseph  Werner  died  in  1766, 
stayed  with  the  Esterhazy  family  until  the  death  in  1790  of  Prince 
Nicholas,  the  son  of  his  original  employer.  Most  of  the  musical 
establishment  was  disbanded  then,  Haydn  being  granted  a  pension  and 
the  continuance  of  his  title  as  a  sinecure.  His  new-found  liberty  became 
the  occasion  for  Haydn,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Vienna,  to  undertake  his  two 
long  and  triumphal  journeys  to  England.  But  in  1794,  while  Haydn  was  in 
London  for  the  second  time,  yet  another  Esterhazy  prince,  Nicholas  II, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  soon  restored  music  to  something  at  least 
approaching  the  important  position  it  had  formerly  held  in  the  household. 
The  enduring  monument  to  that  patronage  is  the  series  of  six  masses  — 
the  first  of  them  the  Missa  in  tempore  belli  (Mass  in  Time  of  War)  of  1796  and 
the  last  the  Wind-band  Mass  of  1802  —  that  Haydn  wrote  to  celebrate  the 
name  day  of  Maria  Josepha  Hermenegild,  wife  of  Nicholas  II.*  As  for  the 
Theresa  Mass,  it  is  misnamed.  It  was  at  one  time  assumed  that  Haydn 
wrote  this  work  for  Maria  Therese,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II,  but 
that  seems  to  be  founded  on  confusion  with  the  Te  Deum  of  1799,  which 
was  indeed  composed  for  the  Empress.  There  is  no  connection  of  this 
Mass  to  any  Theresa. 

One  imagines  that  it  must  have  given  Haydn  special  pleasure  to  return 
to  Eisenstadt,  no  longer  a  servant,  but  universally  recognized  as  the 
greatest  of  living  composers  (a  place  he  himself  would  unhesitatingly  have 
assigned  to  his  beloved  Mozart  until  the  latter's  death  in  December  1791), 
and  the  holder,  to  boot,  of  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Oxford 
University.  And  part  of  the  pleasure  would  have  been  composing  for  the 
warmly  gracious  Princess,  who  not  only  valued  his  art  but  who,  now  that 
his  dear  friend  Marianne  von  Genninger  was  gone,  knew  better  than 
anyone  how  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  his  aging  person,  making  sure 
that  the  supply  of  Malaga  wine  didn't  run  out  and  paying  the  occasional 
medical  bills. 


*To  that  series  one  must  add  Beethoven's  C  major  Mass,  written  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1807. 
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The  musical  content  is  of  density  and  strength.  The  Kyrie  has  a  solemn 
adagio  introduction,  and  the  allegro  starts  in  an  energetic  fugal  style  that  is 
relaxed  but  not  really  abandoned  for  the  more  lyrical  setting  of  the  words 
Christe  eleison.  The  Gloria  is  big  and  jubilant,  and  how  effective  those  few 
moments  are  in  which  Haydn  allows  the  trumpets  and  drums  some 
prominence.  In  contrast  to  Haydn's  usual  practice,  the  Qui  tollis  is  forceful 
and  quick,  with  almost  non-stop  triplets  in  the  violins,  and  a  miraculous 
hush  and  change  of  harmonic  perspective  on  suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 

The  Credo  again  is  large  in  style  and  forthright,  with  enormous  energy 
in  the  busy  sixteenth-note  figurations  of  the  violins  (Wagner  —  and  this 
can  only  be  coincidence  —  starts  the  congregational  hymn  at  the  beginning 
of  Meistersinger  with  the  same  phrase).  With  the  lncarnatus,  Haydn  gives  us 
the  first  slow  music  since  the  Kyrie,  and  also  the  first  extended  passage  for 
the  four  soloists  without  chorus.  In  an  astonishing  stroke,  Haydn 
continues  in  minor  for  the  account  of  the  resurrection.  For  the  clauses 
about  the  Holy  Ghost,  words  that  don't  usually  inspire  composers 
especially,  Haydn  finds  one  of  his  most  wonderfully  soaring  phrases:  the 
alto  sings  it  first  on  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  with  the  soprano  continuing,  the 
bass  later  picking  it  up  for  qui  locutusjst,  the  tenor  for  confiteor,  and  the 
soprano  once  more  on  et  exspecto.  That  et  vitam  venturi  is  set  fugally  is  a 
matter  of  custom,  but  the  vigor  and  tightness  of  this  fugue  are  altogether 
particular.  Among  the  wonders  yet  to  come  are  the  sunshine  of  G  major 
(where  we  haven't  been  yet)  when  the  Benedictus  arrives  and  the 
astonishing  breadth  with  which  that  movement  is  imagined  and 
composed,  the  stern  minor-mode  beginning  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  the 
exuberant  high  spirits  with  which  he  brings  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  works,  to  its  close. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 


Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 
Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 
voluntatis.  Laudamus  te,  benedicimus 
te,  adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te; 
gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  magnam 
gloriam  tuam;  Domine  Deus,  Rex 
coelestis,  Deus  pater  omnipotens. 
Domine  fili  unigenite  Jesu  Christe; 
Domine  Deus  agnus  Dei,  filius 
Patris;  Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis.  Qui  tollis  peccata 
mundi,  suscipe  deprecationem 
nostram.  Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram 
Patris  miserere  nobis. 


Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus 
Dominus,  tu  solus  altissimus  Jesu 
Christe,  cum  sancto  spiritu  in  gloria 
Dei  Patris. 
Amen. 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good 
will.  We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 
we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we 
give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
glory,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King, 
God  the  Father  Almighty.  O  Lord, 
the  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ; 
O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of 
the  Father  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  receive  our  prayer.  Thou 
that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

For  thou  only  art  holy;  thou  only  art 
the  Lord;  thou  only,  O  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 


Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem 
omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli  et 
terrae,  visibilium  omnium  et 
invisibilium; 

Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesu  Christum, 
filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex  Patre 
natum  ante  omnia  saecula,  Deum  de 
Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Deum  verum 
de  Deo  vero,  genitum,  non  factum, 
consubstantialem  Patris  per  quern 
omnia  facta  sunt; 


I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible; 


And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten 
of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of 
Very  God,  begotten  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made; 
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Qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter 
nostram  salutem  descendit  de  coelis, 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex 
Maria  Virgine,  et  homo  factus  est; 


Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis,  sub  Pontio 
Pilato  passus  et  sepultus  est; 


Et  resurrexit  tertia  die  secundam 
Scripturas;  Et  ascendit  in  coelum; 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris,  et  iterum 
venturas  est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos 
et  mortuos,  cujus  regni  non  erit  finis; 


Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et 
vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioque 
procedit,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
adoratur  et  conglorificatur,  qui  locutus 
est  per  Prophetas,  et  in  unam  sanctam 
catholicam  et  apostolicam  ecclesiam, 
confiteor  unum  baptisma  in  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum,  et  exspecto  resur- 
rectionem  mortuorum, 


Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen. 


Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven, 

And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was 
made  man; 

And  was  crucified  also  for  us  under 
Pontius  Pilate.  He  suffered  and  was 
buried, 

And  the  third  day  he  rose  again 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  And  he 
shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  whose 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  Son 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified, 
who  spake  by  the  Prophets.  And  I 
believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  I  acknowledge  one  Baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  I  await 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus 

Deus  Sabaoth. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua; 

Osanna  in  excelsis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 

Osanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
dona  nobis  pacem. 


O  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  give  us  peace. 
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Dimitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  47 


Dimitri  Dimitrievich  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  on  25  September  1906 
and  died  in  Moscow  on  9  August  1975.  He  began  the  Symphony  No.  5  on  18  April 
1937  and  completed  it  three  months  later,  on  20  July.  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  and  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic  gave  the  first  performance  on  21  November  that  year.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  high  clarinet  in  E  flat,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
cymbals,  snare  drum,  celesta,  triangle,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  piano,  and  strings. 

When  a  good  life -and -works  of  Shostakovich  at  last  appears  —  one,  that 
is,  based  on  thorough  study  of  sources,  free  of  political  parti  pris,  and 
written  by  an  author  of  musical  and  human  sensibility  —  we  shall  have 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  artists7  biographies.  The  subject  is  a 
critic's  and  historian's  dream  —  a  composer  who  has  added  indispensable 
works  to  the  orchestral,  chamber,  and  operatic  repertoire;  a  man  who 
could  commit  himself  neither  to  heroism  nor  to  moral  and  intellectual 
slavery;  whose  actions  and  statements  cover  so  wide  a  range  from  the 
noble  to  the  base;  whose  music  exhibits  such  divergence  between  public 
and  private  works;  whose  achievement  is  so  even,  not  just  between  works 
but  within  them;  who  functioned  in  a  society  singularly,  even  tyrannically 
demanding  of  its  artists;  whose  every  anguished  photograph  screams  for 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  is  this  man?"  The  scores  exist  and  we 
can  study  them.  It  would  be  hard,  though,  to  think  of  another  composer 
whose  work  is  so  intensely,  so  immediately,  so  drastically  affected  by 
life — his  own,  but  also  that  of  the  world  in  and  for  which  he  wrote. 

At  nineteen,  Shostakovich  startled  his  teachers  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  with  his  dazzlingly  accomplished  Symphony  No.  1  that  he 
submitted  as  his  graduation  exercise.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
performance  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic.  Bruno  Walter  heard  that 
concert  and  soon  after  introduced  the  work  in  Berlin,  whence  it  made  its 
way  quickly  through  Europe  and  to  the  United  States.  At  twenty, 
Shostakovich  had  an  international  reputation.  Two  more  symphonies 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  both  explicitly  political,  both  with  chorus, 
one  called  To  October,  commemorating  the  1917  Revolution,  the  other  The 
First  of  May,  honoring  International  Workers'  Day.  Between  the  Third 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth,  there  was  an  interval  of  six  years.  The  major 
achievement  for  Shostakovich  during  that  period  was  the  completion  of 
his  seamy  and  brilliant  opera  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk,  performed  to  great 
acclaim  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  in  1934  and  soon  produced  abroad  as 
well.  Shostakovich  began  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  a  state  of  high 
confidence  and  energy.  After  the  departures  from  the  mainstream  of 
symphonic  composition  in  the  October  and  May  celebrations  he  was  ready 
to  pick  up  where  he  had  left  off  in  the  First  Symphony.  But  the  leap 
forward  in  scale,  ambition,  and  complexity  is  immense:  we  are  looking  at 
something  like  the  difference  between  Beethoven's  First  Symphony  and 
the  Eroica. 
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Then,  a  bombshell.  On  28  January  1936,  Pravda  ran  an  article  in  which 
Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk  was  castigated  for  its  "formalism,"  lack  of  melody,  a 
generally  fidgety  and  neurasthenic  manner,  immorality  in  the  choice  of 
story  and  the  telling  of  it,  and,  in  sum,  for  exemplifying  "'Leftist' 
confusion  instead  of  natural  human  music."  In  spite  of  this  discouraging 
turn,  Shostakovich  finished  his  Fourth  Symphony  toward  the  end  of 
May,  and  it  was  duly  put  into  rehearsal  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic, 
this  time  under  Fritz  Stiedry.  On  the  eve  of  the  premiere,  Shostakovich 
withdrew  the  work.*  Whether  he  was  genuinely  dissatisfied  with  the 
score  or  whether  simply  he  feared  new  reprisals  (and  Lady  Macbeth  had 
already  been  stricken  from  the  calendar  of  every  theater  in  the  Soviet 
Union)  is  unclear.  It  could  have  been  a  combination  of  these  reasons,  or 
something  else  altogether.  We  don't  know. 

We  do  know  the  important  thing  that  happened  next.  On  18  April 
1937,  Shostakovich  began  a  new  symphony,  his  Fifth.  He  completed  it  in 
July  and  presented  it  to  the  public  in  November  as  "a  Soviet  artist's  reply 
to  just  criticism."  We  read  that  envoi  with  a  certain  embarrassment,  and 
the  story  of  an  artist  pushed  into  withdrawing  a  boldly  forward-looking 
work  and  recanting  with  a  more  conventional  one  —  for  that  the  Fifth  in 
some  ways  undoubtedly  is  —  only  too  readily  fits  our  perception  of  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Not  least,  we  do  not  comfortably  accept  the  idea  that 
"just  criticism"  in  the  pages  of  Pravda  may  actually  have  set  the  composer 
on  a  more  productive  path,  and  that  "the  road  not  taken" — the  road,  that 
is,  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  the  Fourth  Symphony — was  one  well  abandoned. 

What  was  that  road?  The  most  striking  features  of  the  big  pieces 
immediately  preceding  the  Fifth  Symphony  are  dissonance,  dissociation, 
and  an  exuberant  orchestral  style,  and,  though  the  chamber  music  of 
Shostakovich's  last  years  is  based  on  more  radical  compositional  means, 
the  controversial  opera  and  the  Fourth  Symphony  still  come  across  as  the 
most  "modern"  of  his  works.  We  can  imagine  how,  without  Pravda's  "just 
criticism,"  he  might  have  traveled  further  along  that  road.  Certainly  we 
cannot  write  Stalin  and  Pravda  out  of  this  story,  but  we  must  realize  that 
Shostakovich  might  have  chosen  to  change  even  without  external 
pressure,  like,  for  example,  Hindemith  a  few  years  earlier  and  Bartok  at 
about  the  same  time.  In  any  event,  the  completion  of  the  Fifth  Symphony 
and  the  jubilant  embracing  of  it  by  the  public  constituted  the  most 
significant  turning  point  in  Shostakovich's  artistic  life.  The  political 
rehabilitation  was  the  least  of  it,  and  just  ten  years  later,  at  the  hands  of 
Andrei  Zhdanov  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
Shostakovich  was  subjected  to  attacks  far  more  vicious  and  more  brutish 
than  those  of  1936.  (A  second  rehabilitation  followed  in  1958.)  But 
Shostakovich  found  a  language  in  which,  over  the  next  three  decades,  he 
oould  write  music  whose  strongest  pages  —  in,  for  example,  the  Leningrad, 
Eighth,  Tenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  symphonies,  the  Third,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  string  quartets,  and  the 
Violin  Sonata  —  reveal  his  voice  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  in  our  time. 


*He  permitted  publication  of  a  two-piano  reduction  in  1946,  but  there  was  no 
performance  until  December  1961.  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk,  renamed  Katerina 
Ismailova,  returned  to  the  boards  a  year  later. 
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Shostakovich  begins  his  Fifth  Symphony  with  a  gesture  at  once  forceful 
and  questioning,  one  whose  sharply  dotted  rhythm  stays  on  to  accompany 
the  broadly  lyric  melody  the  first  violins  introduce  almost  at  once.  Still 
later,  spun  across  a  pulsation  as  static  as  Shostakovich  can  make  it,  the  violins 
give  out  a  spacious,  serene  melody,  comfortingly  symmetrical  (at  least  in  its 
beginnings),  and  with  that  we  have  all  the  material  of  the  first  movement. 
Yet  it  is  an  enormously  varied  movement,  and  across  its  great  span  there 
take  place  transformations  that  totally  detach  these  thematic  shapes  from 
their  original  sonorities,  speeds,  and  worlds  of  expression.  The  climax  is 
harsh,  the  close,  with  the  gentle  friction  of  minor  (the  strings)  and  major 
(the  scales  in  the  celesta),  is  wistfully  inconclusive.  So  convincing  is  the 
design  that  one  can  hear  the  movement  many  times  without  stopping  to 
think  how  original  it  is.  Shostakovich  has  discovered  for  himself  that 
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"conservative"  does  not  mean  "conventional."  He  is,  moreover,  his  own 
best  witness  in  confirming  the  words  of  an  elder  master,  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  not  much  given  to  praising  his  contemporaries  and  who  did 
not  like  Shostakovich's  music,  but  who  had  no  doubt  that  his  young 
colleague  had  "the  breath  of  a  symphonist." 

The  scherzo  is  brief  and  it  functions  as  an  oasis  between  the  intensely 
serious  first  and  third  movements.  Its  vein  of  grotesque  humor  owes 
something  to  Prokofiev  and  very  much  more  to  Mahler,  whose  music  was 
paid  much  attention  in  Russia  during  the  twenties  and  whose  work  early 
came  to  define  symphonic  ambition  for  Shostakovich.  (If  you  come  back 
next  Sunday  for  the  Mahler  Ninth,  you  can  hear  in  the  second  movement 
of  that  work  the  most  direct  of  Shostakovich's  sources  for  this  scherzo.) 

With  the  Largo's  first  measures  we  meet  a  new  warmth  of  sound:  to 
achieve  it,  Shostakovich  has  divided  the  violins  into  three  sections  rather 
than  the  usual  two,  while  violas  and  cellos  are  also  split  into  two  sections 
each.  (One  of  the  newnesses  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  the  economy  of  its 
orchestral  style.  In  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with  its  woodwinds  by  fours, 
fives,  and  sixes,  and  its  eight  horns,  Shostakovich  stints  himself  nothing; 
here,  like  those  brilliant  orchestral Inasters  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  he  uses  a  complement  by  no  means  extravagant  to  unpack 
imposingly  rich  and  forceful  sonorities.)  As  in  the  first  movement, 
Shostakovich  proceeds  by  remarkable  transformations  and  juxtapositions. 

The  Largo  uses  no  brass  at  all,  and  brass  is  the  sound  that  dominates 
the  finale.  This  movement  picks  up  the  march  music — the  manner,  not 
the  specific  material — that  formed  the  climax  of  the  first  movement.  But 
the  purpose  now  is  to  articulate  not  threat  and  tension  but  triumph.  "The 
theme  of  my  symphony,"  the  composer  once  wrote,  "is  the  making  of  a 
man.  I  saw  man  with  all  his  experiences  as  the  center  of  the  composition 
.  .  .  [and]  the  finale  is  the  optimistic  solution  of  the  tragically  tense 
moments  of  the  first  movement."  Just  before  the  coda,  there  is  a  moment 
of  lyric  repose,  and  Shostakovich's  biographer  D.  Rabinovich  notes  that 
the  accompaniment  in  violins  and  then  harp  for  the  cello-and-bass 
recollection  of  the  first  movement  is  a  quotation  from  a  Shostakovich 
song  of  1936.  It  is  a  setting  of  Pushkin's  Rebirth,  and  the  crucial  text 
reads: 

And  the  waverings  pass  away 
From  my  tormented  soul 
As  a  new  and  brighter  day 
Brings  visions  of  pure  gold. 

From  that  moment  of  reflection,  the  music  rises  to  its  assertive  final  (and 
Mahlerian)  climax.  It  works  just  as  it  was  intended  to  work,  though  many 
a  listener  may  find  that  the  impact  and  the  memory  of  the  questions 
behind  this  music  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  answer. 

—  M.S. 
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You're  Almost  There! 


Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
the  home  of  many  of  New  England's  most  interesting,  colorful  and 
exciting  attractions. 

At  Historic  Old  Deerfield,  you  will  find  an  original  17th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America,  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
lar Mohawk  Trail,  Springfield's  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  many  others. 

There's  more  to  do,  more  to  see  *  and  more  for  you  in 
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ARTISTS 


Jessye  Norman 


Jessye  Norman's  rise  to  prominence 
in  the  world's  concert  and  opera 
houses  has  been  fast  and  steady. 
Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  Ms. 
Norman  studied  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C.,  Peabody 
Conservatory  in  Baltimore,  and  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1968 
she  won  first  prize  at  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Corporation  International 
Music  Competition  in  Munich, 
Germany,  and  this  led  to  engagements  throughout  Europe.  In  December 
1969  she  made  her  operatic  debut  at  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin  as 
Elisabeth  in  Wagner's  Tannhauser.  With  Riccardo  Muti  conducting,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Florence's  Teatro  Communale  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  Maggio  Musicale,  Florence,  in  1971.  Berlin  mounted  a  new  production 
of  Aida  for  her  in  1972,  Claudio  Abbado  conducting.  This  role  served  as 
the  vehicle  for  her  La  Scala  debut  in  April  1972  with  Abbado,  and  for  her 
American  operatic  debut  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  that  summer  in  a  concert 
performance  of  Aida  with  James  Levine.  Colin  Davis  introduced  Ms.  Norman 
to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  an  all-Wagner  concert  at 
Tanglewood,  1972,  and  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden  that  September  as  Cassandra  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens. 

In  January  of  1973,  Ms.  Norman  was  invited  to  make  her  New  York 
recital  debut  on  the  roster  of  Great  Performers  at  Lincoln  Center,  and  a 
1980  appearance  is  scheduled  for  that  series.  Ms.  Norman  has  been 
featured  with  many  American  and  European  orchestras,  including  those 
of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Vienna,  and  London. 
She  has  performed  in  England,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  Austria, 
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Switzerland,  Finland,  Israel,  Canada,  and  France.  Her  festival  appearances 
include  Edinburgh,  Vienna,  Aldeburgh,  Salzburg,  and  the  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival,  and  she  has  recorded  Mozart,  Mahler,  Verdi,  Schubert,  and 
Wagner  for  Philips  records.  Ms.  Norman  will  make  her  first  tour  of  Japan 
in  the  1979-80  season. 

Ms.  Norman  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  past 
season  in  performances  of  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  the  same 
composer's  Second  Symphony,  and  Arnold  Schonberg's  Gurrelieder,  under 
Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis,  guest  conductor  Claudio  Abbado, 
and  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa. 


Phillip  Moll 


Born  in  Chicago  in  1943,  Phillip  Moll 
was  given  his  first  instruction  in 
violin  and  piano  by  his  father,  a 
violinist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  studied  English  lit- 
erature at  Harvard  University,  receiv- 
ing his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1966  and 
continuing  his  musical  training  during 
that  time  under  Alexander  Tcherepnin, 
Claude  Frank,  and  Leonard  Shure. 
Post-graduate  study  continued 
under  Leonard  Shure  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Moll  received 
his  Master  of  Music  degree  in  1968.  After  an  additional  year  at  the 
University  of  Texas  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  the  opera  workshop,  he 
spent  a  year  in  Munich  on  a  German  government  grant. 

From  1970  through  February  of  1978  Mr.  Moll  was  on  the  coaching 
staff  of  the  German  Opera,  Berlin,  during  which  time  he  became 
increasingly  active  in  Berlin  and  throughout  West  Germany  as 
accompanist  for  concerts,  radio  broadcasts,  and  competitions.  Concert 
tours  have  also  taken  him  to  Africa,  North  America,  and  throughout  the 
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British  Isles  and  continental  Europe.  Since  March  of  1978  he  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  concert  and  recording  activities,  and  his  playing  is 
represented  on  Electrola,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records. 


Burton  Fine 


Principal  BSO  violist  Burton  Fine 
joined  the  Orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a 
research  chemist  with  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion in  Cleveland.  During  that  time 
he  played  with  a  number  of  chamber 
music  ensembles.  He  studied  for 
four  years  with  violinist  Ivan 
Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
before  moving  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  B.A.  in  chemistry,  and  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  present 
Boston  Symphony  position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the 
Orchestra.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 
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Gilbert  Kalish 


Born  in  1935,  Gilbert  Kalish  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Columbia 
College  and  studied  piano  with 
Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova, 
and  Julius  Hereford.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  he  has  been  heard  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  Noted  for 
his  performances  of  twentieth-century  repertory,  Mr.  Kalish  has  long 
been  the  pianist  of  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble,  and  he  has 
been  soloist  in  concertos  of  Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen,  and  Stravinsky.  He 
has  performed  as  soloist  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  he  may  be  heard  on  recordings  for  Columbia,  CRI,  Desto, 
Folkways,  and  Nonesuch;  his  recordings  for  the  latter  company  include 
several  volumes  of  Haydn  piano  sonatas  and  Charles  Ives's  Concord  Sonata. 
Mr.  Kalish  is  an  artist-in-residence  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook  and  Head  of  Keyboard  Activities  at  Tanglewood's 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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Klaus  Tennstedt 


Klaus  Tennstedt  made  his  United 
States  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1974,  follow- 
ing his  North  American  debut  with 
the  Toronto  Symphony.  Arriving 
unknown,  he  had  a  phenomenal 
success  with  public,  press,  and  the 
Orchestra  and  was  launched  on  an 
extraordinary  series  of  guest  con- 
ducting engagements.  In  addition  to 
his  reengagements  in  Boston  and 
Toronto,  he  has  appeared  with  orchestras  including  those  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  San  Francisco.  His  summer 
engagements  include  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Music 
Center. 

Born  in  Merseburg,  Germany  in  1926,  Mr.  Tennstedt  studied  piano, 
violin,  and  theory  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1948  he  became  first 
concertmaster — a  position  entailing  the  main  conductorship  —  of  the 
Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/Saale.  In  1958  he  became  General  Music 
Director  at  the  Dresden  Opera  and  in  1962  Director  of  the  State 
Orchestra  and  Theater  in  Schwerin.  He  also  guest-conducted  orchestras 
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in  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and,  after  moving  from  East  Germany, 
began  his  present  concert  schedule  with  such  leading  German  orchestras  as 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony.  Mr.  Tennstedt 
has  also  conducted  the  London  Symphony,  the  London  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  He  was  recently  appointed  chief  conductor  of 
Hamburg's  NDR  Symphony,  and,  beginning  with  the  1979-80  season,  he 
will  be  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Tennstedt  has  recently  embarked  on  a  major  series  of  recordings 
for  EMI/Angel  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  London 
Philharmonic.  So  far  there  are  two — Mahler's  First  Symphony,  and  the 
Schumann  and  Grieg  Piano  Concertos  with  Horacio  Gutierrez — but 
Schumann's  Rhenish  Symphony,  the  Beethoven  Fifth,  the  Mahler  Fifth 
with  the  Adagio  from  the  Tenth,  and  the  Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto 
with  Garrick  Ohlsson  are  forthcoming  in  the  fall. 


Joseph  Silverstein 


^Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphpny  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  became  Concert- 
master  in  1962,  and  Assistant 
Conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1971-72  season.  A  native  of  Detroit, 
he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  His  teachers  included 
Joseph  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff, 
and  Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Denver, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He 
appears  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  soloist,  and  he  conducts 
the  Orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has 
also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Germany,  and  England.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber  Players  in 
recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  recorded 
works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston 
University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert 
von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  will  be  Interim  Music  Director  of  the  Toledo  Symphony. 
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Jules  Eskin 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Jules  Eskin 
came  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1964  after  three  years 
as  principal  cellist  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  His 
father,  an  amateur  cellist,  gave  him 
his  first  lessons,  and  at  age  sixteen 
he  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony.  He 
studied  in  Dallas  with  Janos  Starker, 
and  later  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky 
and  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  He  has  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  played  with 
the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  toured  Europe  in  recital. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  has  taught  and 
performed  for  five  years  at  the  Sarasota  Music  Festival. 
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A  fascinating  series  of  6  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  at  12:30  in  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  followed  by  a 
special  guided  tour  of  Tangle- 
wood. Guest  speakers  include  the 
musicians,  conductors  and  staff 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Bring  alunch— coffee  and  tea 
available.  Please  call  the  Tangle- 
wood Friends  Office  at  413/ 
637-1600  for  reservations. 
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Emanuel  Borok 


Assistant  Concertmaster 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Concertmaster 
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August  2 


Charles  Kavalovski 


Principal  Horn 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


August  9 


Paul  Fromm 


President,  Fromm  Music  Foundation; 
Overseer,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


August  16 


Michael  Steinberg 


Director  of  Publications 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Ralph  Gomberg 


Ralph  Gomberg,  principal  oboe, 
comes  from  a  highly  musical  family. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  graduated  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the 
renowned  oboist  Marcel 
Tabuteau.  Following  his  studies  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  he  was  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  principal  oboe 
of  the  all-American  Youth  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  After 
service  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  he  became  principal  oboe  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  the  New  York  City  Center  Orchestra  under 
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Leonard  Bernstein,  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestra.  Mr.  Gomberg 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1950.  He  teaches  at  Boston 
University  and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Sherman  Walt 


Sherman  Walt,  principal  bassoon  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
studied  music  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  and  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  where  his  teachers 
included  Ferdinand  Del  Negro  and 
Marcel  Tabuteau.  Before  joining  the 
Orchestra  in  1952,  he  was  principal 
bassoon  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Mr.  Walt  teaches  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  Professor  of  Music, 
and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Tanglewood. 


Leonard  Bernstein 


Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts  on 
25  August  1918.  He  grew  up  in 
Boston,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1939,  and  continued  his  studies  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  Randall  Thompson,  and 
Isabella  Vengerova.  Summers  were 
spent  at  Tanglewood,  as  student  and 
assistant  to  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Engaged  by  Arthur  Rodzinski  as 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1943,  he  made  his 
now  historic  debut  with  the  orchestra  on  14  November  of  that  year, 
replacing  Bruno  Walter  in  a  nationally  broadcast  concert.  In  the  years 
following,  Mr.  Bernstein  served  as  Music  Director  of  the  New  York  City 
Symphony  (1945-48),  was  head  of  the  conducting  faculty  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  (1951-55)  and  Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis  University 
(1951-56),  appeared  regularly  as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  conducted  most  of  the 
world's  major  orchestras.  Named  Music  Director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  1958,  Mr.  Bernstein  was  the  first  musician  born  and 
trained  in  America  to  attain  so  important  a  post.  During  his  long  and 
distinguished  association  with  the  Philharmonic,  he  conducted  more 
concerts  than  any  other  conductor  in  its  history  and,  in  1969,  was  given 
the  lifetime  title  of  Laureate  Conductor.  In  addition  to  his  orchestral 
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conducting,  Mr.  Bernstein  has  conducted  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La 
Scala  —  he  is  the  first  American  to  have  conducted  there  —  and  the  Vienna 
State  Opera. 

Acclaimed  as  a  composer,  Mr.  Bernstein  has  written  three  symphonies 
(Jeremiah,  Age  of  Anixiety,  and  Kaddish),  the  Serenade  ("after  Plato's 
Symposium")  for  violin  and  string  orchestra,  Chichester  Psalms  for  orchestra 
and  chorus,  the  ballets  Fancy  Free  and  Facsimile,  the  one-act  opera  Trouble  in 
Tahiti,  and  the  score  for  the  film  On  the  Waterfront.  For  the  Broadway 
theater  he  has  contributed  the  scores  to  On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town, 
Candide,  and  West  Side  Story.  His  MASS,  A  Theatre  Piece  for  Singers,  Players 
and  Dancers,  opened  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1971, 
and  Dybbuk,  his  latest  ballet,  was  premiered  in  1974  by  the  New  York  City 
Ballet.  His  most  recent  work,  Songfest  (A  Cycle  of  American  Poems  for  Six 
Singers  and  Orchestra),  was  given  its  world  premiere  with  the  National 
Symphony  in  Washington  on  11  October  1977  and  had  its  European 
premiere  in  Munich  last  November.  The  first  retrospective  of 
Mr.  Bernstein's  work  as  a  composer  was  presented  in  Israel  in  April  1977 
during  a  two-week  nationwide  Bernstein  Festival  organized  by  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  to  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  first  concerts  in 
Israel.  Since  then,  other  Bernstein  festivals  have  been  presented  at  the 
Carinthian  Summer  Festival  in  Austria  (August  1977),  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  (July/August  1978),  and  in  Kansas  City 
(May  1979). 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  the  author  of  the  best -selling  books  The  Joy  of  Music, 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Young  People's  Concerts,  and  The  Infinite  Variety  of  Music.  In 
1972-73,  he  was  Charles  Elliot  Norton  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Harvard, 
and  the  six  lectures  he  gave  there  under  the  title  The  Unanswered  Question 
were  shown  nationwide  on  PBS,  recorded  complete  on  Columbia  Records, 
and  published  in  book  form  by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  This  work 
has  already  been  translated  into  Japanese,  Hungarian,  and  German.  A  ten- 
time  Emmy  Award  winner,  Mr.  Bernstein's  "Young  People's  Concerts" 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  extended  over  fourteen  seasons  on  CBS 
Television,  and  in  recent  years  he  has  been  seen  regularly  on  PBS's  Great 
Performances. 


Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 


Soprano  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson's  sum- 
mer schedule  finds  her  dividing  her 
time  between  Europe  and  America, 
performing  Handel's  oratorio  Esther  in 
Halle,  Germany,  the  composer's 
birthplace,  leaping  borders  and  cen- 
turies to  Vienna  and  London  for 
Harrison  Birtwhistle's  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  singing  in  major  music  fes- 
tivals here  at  home,  beginning  with  her 
Tanglewood  appearance  under 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  including  performances  of  Mozart's  La  clemenza 
di  Tito  under  Raymond  Leppard  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  1979- 
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80  performance  schedule  is  highlighted  by  the  world  premiere  with  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  of  a  work  by  David  Del  Tredici  and  performances  of 
Dvorak,  Verdi,  and  Brahms  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall. 

Born  in  North  Dakota  to  Norwegian  parents,  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  studied 
piano,  organ,  violin,  and  voice  on  scholarship  at  Concordia  College  in 
Moorhead,  Minnesota.  She  did  not  consider  singing  as  a  professional 
career  until  Gunther  Schuller  heard  her  sight-read  several  contemporary 
songs  at  short  notice,  substituting  for  another  soprano,  and  invited  her  to 
Tanglewood,  where  she  spent  four  summers  working  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Mr.  Schuller,  and  others,  performing  numerous  solo 
assignments  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestras.  During  this  period  she  transferred  to  Syracuse  University, 
where  she  received  her  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  in  music. 

In  1973  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  made  her  first  appearance  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  with  which  she  has  appeared  as  guest  soloist  over  a  dozen 
times.  She  is  also  a  frequent  visitor  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  most 
recently  for  Haydn's  The  Seasons  at  Tanglewood  last  summer.  Married  to 
noted  concert  organist  Donald  Sutherland,  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  and  she  has 
recorded  for  Columbia,  RCA,  Nonesuch,  Vox,  CRI  Odyssey,  Louisville, 
Edici,  and  New  World  records. 


Rosalind  Elias 


The  opera  companies  with  which 
mezzo-soprano  Rosalind  Elias  has 
sung  include  the  Metropolitan, 
which  offered  her  a  contract  follow- 
ing her  first  round  of  auditions,  the 
Teatro  Colon  and  Metropolitana  in 
South  America,  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  San  Carlo  of  Lisbon,  the 
Salzburg  and  Glyndebourne  Festivals, 
the  Hamburg  Opera,  the  Liceo  of 
Barcelona,  and  those  of  Monte 
Carlo,  Geneva,  and  Marseilles.  Of  her  nearly  twenty  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Columbia  records,  two  have  been  voted  "Best  of  the  Year"  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  she  makes 
repeated  appearances  in  recital  and  with  leading  American  symphony 
orchestras.  Ms.  Elias  has  been  seen  on  various  talk  shows,  including  four 
appearances  On  NBC's  Tonight,  and  her  versatility  has  been  further 
underscored  by  forays  into  musical  comedy. 

Born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Elias  began  lessons  with  a  local 
teacher,  enrolled  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  spent 
three  summers  as  a  scholarship  student  at  Tanglewood.  After  only  three 
seasons  in  minor  roles  at  the  Met,  she  created  the  role  of  Erica  for  the 
world  premiere  there  of  Barber's  Vanessa,  and  the  numerous  roles  for 
which  she  has  since  won  acclaim  include  Cherubino,  Octavian,  Carmen, 
Marina,  and  Preziosilla.  In  addition,  she  was  the  first  mezzo  anywhere  to 
include  the  soprano  role  of  Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni  in  her  repertory. 
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Ms.  Elias's  1977-78  season  was  highlighted  by  her  appearances  as  mezzo 
soloist  in  the  world  premiere  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  American  Songfest  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  its  New  York  premiere  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall, 
Mr.  Bernstein  conducting  on  both  occasions.  This  is  her  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  since  a  1970  concert  performance  of  Mozart's  Cos) 
fan  tutte  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji  Ozawa. 


Mt 


Kenneth  Riegel 


Tenor  Kenneth  Riegel  has  sung 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  he  first  appeared  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  August  of  1971  under  Colin 
Davis.  Mr.  Riegel  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  international  music 
world  singing  the  title  role  in  the 
_New  York  premiere  of  Henze's  The 
Young  Lord.  He  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  in  1973  in 
Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and  he  has 
subsequently  been  heard  there  in  Wozzeck,  Die  Meistersinger,  Fidelio,  Salome,  and 
Die  Zauberflble.  Outside  the  United  States,  Mr.  Riegel  has  sung  Salzburg 
Festival  performances  of  Mahler's  Eighth  under  Leonard  Bernstein, 
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AHome 
for  All  Seasons. 

That's  Greylock  Village.  Whether  you  enjoy  winter 
skiing  or  summer  sun,  it's  better  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
best  of  all  when  you  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown. 
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participated  in  the  Flanders  Festival's  Dream  of  Gerontius  by  Elgar,  and  made 
his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut  as  Alfredo  in  La  traviata.  He  was  also  heard  in 
the  title  role  of  Gounod's  Faust  in  Vienna's  1977  June  Festival,  and  he  has 
been  a  frequent  guest  of  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  was  chosen  to  portray 
Alva  in  the  premiere  production  of  the  three-act  version  of  Berg's  Lulu. 

Mr.  Riegel  has  sung  performances  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  under  James  Levine  at  the 
Cincinnati  May  Festival,  and  New  York  Philharmonic  performances  of 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  He  made  three  separate  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977,  under  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Andrew  Davis,  and  his  Deutsche 
Grammophon  recording  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  won  a  1978  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  His 
other  recording  credits,  on  Columbia,  include  Haydn's  Harmonienmesse  and 
Lord  Nelson  Mass  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
and  Carl  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducting  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Mr.  Riegel  will  return  to  Tanglewood  next  month 
for  a  performance  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  under  Seiji  Ozawa. 


HnJ 


■   ■ 


John  Cheek 


A  native  of  North  Carolina,  bass- 
baritone  John  Cheek  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  from  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  Arts  and 
subsequently  earned  the  Diploma  of 
Merit  at  the  Academia  Musicale 
Chigiana  under  the  tutelage  of  Gino 
Bechi.  Following  his  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  during  which  time  he 
was  a  featured  soloist  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Chorus,  Mr.  Cheek  made  his 
official  professional  debut  in  August  of  1975,  and  he  has  since  appeared 
with  nearly  every  major  symphony  orchestra  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cheek  made  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  under  Leonard  Bernstein 
in  the  opening  concert  of  the  1977  Tanglewood  season,  sang  in  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's  1977  opening  night  gala  performance  of  Parsifal, 
Act  II,  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
1977-78  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He  has  subsequently  been  heard  in 
Metropolitan  Opera  productions  of  Rigoletto,  Boris  Godunov,  II  trovatore,  Luisa 
Miller, and  Don  Carlo,  and  recent  festival  appearances  have  included  those 
of  Ravinia,  Blossom,  Meadow  Brook,  and  Ambler.  The  1979-80  season 
brings  engagements  with  the  New  Orleans  Opera  and  with  the  orchestras 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  and  Minnesota. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  Director 
of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
the  Chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  Orchestra's 
Symphony  Hall  season  as  well,  and  it 
has  performed  regularly  with  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis,  Boston 
Pops  Conductor  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  with  such  prominent  guests  as 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John  Oliver,  the  all-volunteer 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  It  performs  four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  travels 
regularly  with  the  Orchestra  to  New  York  City,  has  made  numerous 
recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New 
World  records,  and  continues  to  be  featured  at  Tanglewood  each  summer. 
For  the  Chorus's  first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  Award  nomination 
for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cappella  repertory  under  John 
Oliver  in  its  schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from 
performance  with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical  content  from  baroque 
to  contemporary,  a  cappella  programs  are  given  yearly  by  the  Chorus  at 
Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and 
the  Chorus  were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  to  record  a  program  of  a  cappella  20th-century  American 
choral  music;  this  recently-released  recording  features  works  of  Charles 
Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's  Aniiphonies, 
written  in  1963  and  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John 
Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  the  Ives 
Fourth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  on  New  World  records,  Roger  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  with  Seiji  Ozawa. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  Lecturer  in 
Music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  gave  its 
debut  performances  in  Boston  and  New  York  last  season,  and  with  which 
he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New 
World  Records. 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  1978-79 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


■H   In 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Camilla  Blackman 
Virginia  K.  Bowles 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Susan  Nowack  Cook 
Lou  Ann  David 
Martha  B.  Fredrick 
Alice  Goodwin -Brown 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Paula  Jean  Jacobson 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 
Margo  Lukens 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Elizabeth  Moyer 
Diana  Noyes 
Nancy  L.  Peterson 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 
Maisy  Bennett 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 


Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Linda  Lungren 
Marjorie  A.  McDermott 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Nina  Saltus 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker,  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers,  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  J.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
Paul  Foster 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Edward  J.  Haugh,  Jr. 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Gregg  A.  Lange 
Jack  Maclnnis 


F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Raymond  Parks 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Ernest  Redekop 
Robert  D.  Ruplenas 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
John  H.  Smith 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 

Basses 

Peter  Anderson 

David  H.  Bowles 

John  Breen 

Neil  Clark 

Charles  A.  Dinarello 

John  W.  Ehrlich 

Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 

Verne  W.  Hebard 

John  Henry 

Glenn  Holloway 

Carl  D.  Howe 

John  Knowles 

Daniel  J.  Kostreva 

Henry  Magno,  Jr. 

Gary  F.  Marcet 

Frank  G.  Milhovan 

David  Miller 

John  Parker  Murdock 

Jules  Rosenberg 

Andrew  Roudenko 

Vladimir  Roudenko 

Benjamin  Sears 

Frank  R.  Sherman 

Douglas  Strickler 

Bruce  D.  Taylor 

Pieter  Conrad  White 

Robert  T.  Whitman 


Susan  Almasi  Mandel,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Jane  Stein,  Manager 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music.  107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 


Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

'Emanuel Borok,  violin 
Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
Madeline  Foley,  chamber  music 

'Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
Mary  Crowder  Hess,  violin 

'Max  Hobart,  violin 

'Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 
Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
William  Kroll,  chamber  music 
Carole  Lieberman,  violin 

'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 

'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 
George  Neixrug,  cello 

'MischaNieland,  cello 
Leslie  Parnas,  cello 

tHenry  Portnoi,  string  bass 

'William  Rhein,  string  bass 

'Roger  Shermont,  violin 

*  Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Roman  Totenberg,  violin 
Walter  Trampler,  viola 

'Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 
Victor  Yampolsky,  violin 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 

*  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
tjohn  Holmes,  oboe 

t Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
Harvey  Pittel,  saxophone 
'Richard Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
'Fenwick  Smith,  flute 
'Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

'Ronald Barron,  trombone 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
tjohn  Coffey  tromboneltuba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 


brass  (cont.) 

'Gordon  Hallberg,  tromboneltuba 
'Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
t  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 
'Thomas  Gauger 
'Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

guitar  and  lute 

Thomas  E.  Greene,  guitar 

Robert  Strizich,  lute 

piano 

LuisBatlle 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Elizabeth  Hagenah 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Phillip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Harriet  Shirvan 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 

Jack  Fisher 

Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Mark  Kroll 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 

Germaine  Arosa,  diction 

Mary  Davenport,  contralto 

Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 

Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 

Robert  Gartside,  tenor 

Mac  Morgan,  baritone 

Chloe  Owen,  soprano 

Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 

Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

t Former  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director 

offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Gerald  Gross,  Dean  ad  interim 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
John  Hasson 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

Theodore  Antoniou 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Mark  Kroll 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Robert  Si  rota 
John  Thow 
Jan  Wissmiiller 
Maurice  Wright 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Phyllis  Elhady  Hoffman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Thomas  Dunn,  chorus 

Endel  Kalam,  orchestra 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky,  orchestra 
"Roger  Voisin,  repertoire  orchestra 

Paul  Gay  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
'  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
"Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
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FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  provides  exciting 
opportunities  and  privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  Berkshires'  best  buy! 

Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/$35  per  (immediate)  family. 


Friend 

$25/$35 


Donor 

$50 

Contributor 
$100 


Sponsor 
$150 

Associate 

$250 

Patron 

$500 


Guarantor 

$1,000 

Benefactor 

$2,000 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to  over  40  concerts 
and  recitals  presented  each  summer  by  the  students  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts. 
Friends  may  also  participate  in  the  Tanglewood  Walks  and 
Talks  series,  and  will  receive  a  subscription  to  the  BSO 
newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will  receive 
program  information  and  a  priority  ticket  application  before 
the  public  sale  of  concert  seats. 
The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering  place  where 
food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday  evenings.  Con- 
tributors also  receive  the  benefits  of  Donor  membership. 
Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for  Sponsor 
members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Con- 
tributor membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected  Listening  and  Anal- 
ysis classes  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  of  the  benefits  of  Sponsor  membership. 
Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Tanglewood  program. 
They  will  also  be  invited  to  a  conductor's  reception  at 
Seranak,  the  Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 

Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at  Seranak,  and 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Patron  membership. 
Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the  guest 
artist,  management  and  principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  other 
membership  categories  described  above. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS 

All  contributions  of  any  size  will  be  matched  by  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  up  to  a  total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift  made  now 
will  be  doubled. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your  gift  of  $500 
may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's  Fellowship  program. 
Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  eight- 
week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000  supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be 
awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend. 

For  information,  contact  the  Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
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Use  your  Master  Charge. 
Visa  or  Cohoes  own 
charge  card. 


Dress  by  Frederika  Jean  Stark 


30  minutes  from  Lenox, 
west  on  Berkshire  Spur 
off  1-90  to  Cohoes 


LARGEST  IN  THE  NORTHEAST:  •  80,000  sq.  ft.  of  designer  fashions  savings  for  ladies 
and  men.  •  300  "Professionals"  to  assist  you.  •  7  acres  of  free  parking. 

43  Mohawk  Street,  Cohoes,  New  York  •  Phone  (518)  2370524 
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Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide. 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form: 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co- Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

Fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood /Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Sec  ret  a  ry  /  Treas  urer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston /Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 
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At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns,  Atrium,  Concert  Hall 
and  stage  -  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880's,  an  era 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  --  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis,  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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COMING  CONCERTS 
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TRADING  POST 


Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 1 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 

Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 


« 


TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 


Thursday,  26  July  at  8:30 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  and 
JUSTUS  FRANTZ,  duo-pianists 

Music  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Brahms 


Friday,  27  July  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

Members  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 

WAYNE  RAPIER,  oboe 

HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 

PETER  HADCOCK,  clarinet 

SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 

ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 

RALPH  POTTLE,  horn 

Mozart 

Serenade  in  C  minor  for  winds,  K.  388 


Friday,  27  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

BEETHOVEN 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat 


Saturday,  28  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
and  pianist 
JUSTUS  FRANTZ,  pianist 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.  338 
Concerto  No.  10  in  E  flat  for  two 

pianos,  K.  365 
Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.  504,  Prague 


Sunday,  29  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  conductor 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 
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Tour  the 

Berkshires 

with  Avis 


Monthly  rates. 

Weekend  rates  starting 

as  low  as  17.95  a  day 


FREE  MILEAGE 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 


Wfe  try  harder. 

Featuring  GM  cars. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01  240  (413)637-0755 


BCD  is  where 
children  love  to  learn. 

Nursery  through  9th  Grade 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

"Signed  limited  edition  lithographs 
and  collotypes  available." 

July  1  —  November  1,  1978 

Catalogue  Available. 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25< 


COLONIAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WALLCOVERINGS  AND  DECORATOR  FABRICS 


Our  papers  and  fabrics  are  true  reproductions  of 
original  prints  found  in  America's  museums  and 
oldest  homes. 

While  you're  in  the  Berkshires.  save  on  close-outs  and 
seconds  at  our  factory  outlet  in  Adams) 

Olio  »tant  Mill  <&nrp. 

RT.  8.  ADAMS.  MASS.  01220 
Weekdays  10-4.  Thurs.  10-8.  Sat.  9-Noon 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

J      Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Trustees  Emeriti 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


John  T.  Noonan 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Lawrence  Murray 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

James  E.  Whitaker 

Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 
Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Programs  copyright  ©  1979  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

The  cover  photo  is  by  Walter  H.  Scott,  Stockbridge 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 
Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

*Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

The  Hon.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Julian  Cohen 

'   Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

*Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

*Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

'Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard,  Jr. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler 

Paul  Montrone 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

David  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  Sinclair 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 

Mark  Ti shier 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

Roger  H.  Woodworth 


Cornell 
Galleries 

270  MAPLE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)732-5339  ^ 

Significant  wor£fs  Fine  Art 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI.SAT,  SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grapnics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 

Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free 


Grbtrian 

Schiedmayer 

August-Forster 


The  World's  finest 
^ibm  Qerhiany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SHED  AT  TAN  OLE  WOOD 

Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 

lOOth  anniversary  fund  raising  drive  is  the  expansion  of  the 

backstage  area  of  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Although  the  interior 

of  the  Shed  is  recognized  as  a  model  hall  for  outdoor 

orchestral  performances,  current  artistic  and  administrative 

functions  require  an  increase  in  space  backstage. 


The  current  backstage  area  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  size  of  the 
Orchestra.  There  is  no  space  backstage  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
or  for  the  studying  and  cataloging  of  the  growing  collection  of  music  scores. 
There  aren't  enough  offices  for  the  increased  administrative  staff  which  the 
BSO,  as  the  world's  largest  orchestral  operation,  needs  in  order  to  run 
efficiently.  There  aren't  enough  dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  more  than 

two  guest  soloists  at  a  time. 

These  space  problems  weren't  anticipated  in  1938  when  the  Shed  was 

constructed  by  the  noted  architects  Eero  Saarinen  and  Joseph  Franz.  Built 

just  two  years  after  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires,  the 

Shed  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  outdoor  concert  hall  design. 

In  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  local 

residents  and  summer  visitors  determined  that  the  Boston  Symphony  would 

find  its  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Beginning  that  summer,  and  for  the  first 

two  years,  concerts  were  played  under  a  tent  at  "Holmwood",  the  former 

Vanderbilt  estate  which  late  became  the  Foxhollow  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  tent  proved  to  be  inadequte  during  a  severe 

thunderstorm  which  drowned  out  the  music  and  drenched  the  audience  and 

members  of  the  Orchestra.  That  night  it  was  decided  that  a  permanent 

structure  was  essential  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  needed  for 

building  the  Shed  was  pledged  by  the  wet  concertgoers. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  the  Shed  is  not  in  danger  of  being  washed  away 

during  a  storm,  but  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  will 

ultimately  suffer  if  the  space  problems  backstage  aren't  resolved.  This  is  why 

the  planned  improvements  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Orchestra's  capital 

fund  drive  commemorating  the  BSO's  lOOth  anniversary  in  October  of  1981. 

An  initial  $100,000  donation  from  the  Mellon  fu.  id  was  received  in  1971  for 

this  project. 
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TANGLEWOOD  SHED  EXTENSION 


1.  GREEN  ROOM:  A  public  reception  room  for 
conductor  and  soloist. 

2.  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM:  A  private  dressing 
room  for  conductor. 

3.  TUNING  ROOM:  A  space  for  orchestra 
members  to  tune  their  instruments  and 
prepare  for  the  concert. 

4.  LIBRARY:  For  storage  and  study  of  scores. 

5.  PLAYERS  LOUNGES:  Dressing  and  preparation 
rooms  for  men  and  women  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

6.  ANNOUNCER'S  BOOTH: 


7.  RADIO  CONTROL  ROOM: 

8.  CONFERENCE  ROOM:  A  general  meeting 
space  for  management  and  orchestra 
members.  (No  space  exists  at  Tanglewood  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time.) 

9.  CHORUS  ROOM:  A  warming-up  room  for  the 
Chorus. 

IP.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

1 1.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

12.  2  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS  OFFICES 

13. 8  SOLOIST  ROOMS:  Private  dressing  rooms  for 
Soloists.  One  has  already  been  donated. 


$100,000. 

$75,000. 

$50,000. 

$75,000. 
$15,000.  ea. 

SlOr^b. 


to 

$50,000. 


$iagj«a 


$75,000. 

$15,000. 
$10,000. 
$10,000.  ea. 
$5,000.  ea. 


The  orchestra  has 
created  a  unique 
commemorative  gift 
program  for  the 
Shed  expansion  in 
which  donors  may 
have  special  rooms 
within  the  Shed 
named.  Besides  the 
iist  of  available 
rooms,  please  note 
that  seats  within  the 
Shed  may  be  named, 
too,  for  a  donation 
of  $2500  per  seat. 


PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.,  01240  TEL.  (413)  637-1600 


TANGLEWOOD 


In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all- Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which  opened  the  1937  Festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll, 
music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the  intermission, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  made  a 
fund-raising  appeal  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised 
to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Plans  for  the  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen,  and,  as  modified  by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also 


directed  construction,  it  was  completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  featured  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941, 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  —  all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun 
operations  the  preceding  year — were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted 
nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  whieh-Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 
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Vacation 
with  the  arts..0. 


The  White  Mountains  Center  for  the  Arts. 
A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
views  of  the  highest  peaks 

in  the  Northeast. 
v 

tA  summer-long  festival  of 
the  arts  includes  symphony, 
/  chamber  "music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 
and  sculpture. 

Also,  workshops 

Vv  in  dance,  visual 

V  arts,  choral, 


instrumental  and 
chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe— 

a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,  write  to: 

TheWHITE 

MOUNTAINS 
CENTER, fo,  .ne/\m 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 


gallery 


Fine  and 
Functional 


r       Musim  Face  Pillow 


by  Elizabeth  Gur 


Lightworks  Gallery.... 

Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  artistically  in  a  contem- 
porary gallery  setting. 

Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  •  Sculpture  •  Weaving.... 

Summer  Hours:  10.00  -  6:00  daily 
Elm  Street,  Stockbridge*  298-3044 
Next  to  P.O..  behind  Lee  Savings  Bank 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is- near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we 
must  ask  you  to  take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the  click  of 
shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  dis- 
tract the  musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  your  courtesy. 
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BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 
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BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  crosses  the  Atlantic  for  a 
tour  of  European  Music  Festivals  beginning  with  concerts  in 
Salzburg  on  24  and  26  August,  continuing  with  performances  at 
Lucerne,  Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
and  finishing  up  with  appearances  at  the  Berlin  and  Edinburgh 
Festivals.  This  is  the  Orchestra's  first  trip  to  Europe  since  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa  led  concerts  in  seven  cities  on  that  continent 
in  February  and  March  of  1976,  and  this  is  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  festival  appearances.  Tour  repertory  highlights 
include  the  complete  ballet  scores  of  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin 
and  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  performances  in  Salzburg  and 
Berlin  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust. 

In  discussing  the  trip,  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris 
emphasized  that  since  the  Orchestra  has  established  an 
international  reputation  and  world-wide  audience  through 
past  visits  to  Europe,  Japan,  and  China,  that  audience  deserves  to 
hear  the  BSO  whenever  possible.  He  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  outside  funding  to  such  tours.  In  this  instance,  the  Orchestra 
has  received  a  $125,000  grant  from  Technics,  a  division  of  Japan's 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Company,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  consumer  electric  and  electronic  products.  This 
grant  is  the  first  major  international  grant  the  BSO  has  ever 
received  and  represents  a  breakthrough  in  Japanese  corporate 
support  of  the  performing  arts. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra 
tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of 
America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities 
during  the  next  several  years. 

The  Bell  System  has  offered  a  matching  grant  of  up  to  $150,000 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  offer 
additional  funding  to  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours 
during  the  winter  season.  What  this  means  now  is  that  any  gift 
made  to  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  will  be  matched  by  AT&T  up  to  a 
total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift,  which  may  be  made  at 
the  Friends'  Office  in  the  form  of  a  contribution,  or  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  of  Music-at  Tanglewood,  will  be  doubled. 


^*29onrniR  street 


Great  Barringron  flTa  01230 
413  528  3118 


DELI-SHOP    SftmCL'S 

Hebrew  (National  Delicatessen 

SANDWICHES  •  CATERING  •  TAKE  CXJT  SERVICE 

Open    Tuet.-Sat.  8-6,  Sun.-Mon.  6-2 

1 15 Elm  Street  Pirtsfield  Massachusetts         Tel  442  5927 


INN 


M4M?^p 


A  fine,  small  Inn  featuring 
superb  Country  French  Cuisine 

Candlelight  dining 
Wednesday  through  Monday 

Rte.  41 .  between  W.  Stockbridge 

and  Gt.  Barrington 

Reservations  Recommended  by 

413  274  6580  BOSTON  MAGAZINE 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an . 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February/March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recordings  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 


WMHT-FM 
89.1 


stereo  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


Featuring  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  every  Monday  at  8  PM 


Beautiful  classic  women's  clothes. 


laJbch 


46  Walker  Street,  Lenox. 

Also  in  Hingham,  Duxbury,  Acton,  So.  Hamilton,  Osterville,  Massachusetts 
Avon,  Hamden,  Westport,  and  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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Saratoga  Naturally  Sparkling  Mineral  Water  bottled  exclusively  at  the  source,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concerlmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Legiulr 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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We 


fe  at  Technics  are  delighted 
and  honored  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  tour  of  the 
European  music  Festivals. 

As  a  company  which  sells  its 
high  fidelity  products  in  some 
120  different  countries,  our 
basic  business  philosophy  is 
the  promotion  of  world 
culture. 

We  believe  that  music  is  the 
medium  which  can  unite  the 
countries  and  people  all  over 
the  world  and  help  promote 
peace.  Music  is  the  universal 
language. 

We  are  confident  that,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Seiji  Ozawa, 
your  brilliant  music  director, 
the  Boston  Symphony  will 
help  us  realize  our  aim. 


Mike  M.  Nakai 

Director,  Member  of  the  Board 
Technics  Audio  Group 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co. 


Ltd. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


Technics 
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Thursday,  26  July  at  8:30 


CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  and 
JUSTUS  FRANTZ,  duo-pianists 


MOZART  Sonata  in  D  for  two  pianos,  K.375a(448) 

Allegro  con  spirito 

Andante 

Molto  allegro 


■ 


SCHUBERT 


Fantasy  in  F  minor  for  piano  duet,  D.940 

Allegro  molto  moderato  —  Largo  —  Allegro  vivace 
—  Allegro  molto  moderato 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Sonata  in  F  minor  for  two  pianos,  Opus  34b 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante,  un  poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Allegro 

Finale:  Poco  sostenuto  —  Allegro  non  troppo 
—  Presto  non  troppo 


Baldwin  piano 
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Notes 


"We  played  the  Double  Concerto  and  also  a  sonata  for  two,  which  I 
composed  especially  for  the  occasion  and  which  had  a  complete  succes." 
Thus  Mozart  to  his  father  on  24  November  1781,  reporting  from  Vienna 
on  a  concert  the  day  before  chez  Economic  Councillor  Johann  Michael 
Auernhammer.  Mozart's  partner  was  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
Josephine,  a  pupil  of  his  and  a  gifted  musician  of  whom  it  is  reported  that 
she  was  in  love  with  her  teacher  but  desperately  unattractive  to  him.  The 
concerto  is  the  one  in  E  flat  that  Messrs.  Eschenbach  and  Frantz  play  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  this  Saturday  evening,  the  sonata  is  the  present  work. 
Mozart  and  Mile.  Auernhammer  played  it  again  in  January — we  know 
that  Mozart  played  the  second  piano  —  and  later  he  also  gave  public 
performances  of  it  with  another  of  his  outstanding  students,  the  evidently 
delightful  Barbara  Ployer.  That  the  sonata  had  complete  succes  and  became 
a  favorite  is  not  surprising:  it  is  Mozart  in  his  emotionally  detached 
manner,  but  at  his  most  brilliant  and  beguiling. 

Pianists,  both  the  home  sort  and  professionals,  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
dearth  of  orchestral  opportunities  for  Schubert:  at  least  it  seems  likely  that 
some  pieces  written  as  piano  duets  might  have  been  scored  for  an 
orchestra  by  a  composer  whose  life  was  richer  in  such  opportunities.  The 
piano  duet,  which  for  many  generations  was  also  the  way  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  orchestral,  chamber,  and  even  operatic  repertory,  is  a 
delightful  social  institution.  Many  a  friendship — and  more  —  has  been 
cemented  over  hand-crossings,  pedal-gropings,  and  the  hot  competition 
for  the  middle  octave,  and  Schubert,  who  had  a  keen  sense  for  such 
matters,  contributed  generously  to  the  genre.  It  was  a  marketable 
commodity,  too,  and  from  nearly  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  last 
year,  he  wrote  easy  duets  and  demanding  ones,  intimate  confessions  and 
public  addresses,  entertainments  as  well  as  music  that  puts  the  heart  in 
peril,  long  works  and  little  ones,  some  that  are  conventional  and  some 
that  amaze  us  with  their  originality. 

The  F  minor  Fantasy  is  a  work  from  the  last  year  of  Schubert's  life, 
being  evidently  completed  in  February  1828,  for  on  the  21st  of  that 
month  he  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  publisher  Schott.  (Schott  did  not  buy,  and 
Diabelli  published  it  in  March  1829,  four  months  after  Schubert's  death, 
six  weeks  after  what  would  have  been  his  thirty-second  birthday.) 
Schubert  and  his  friend  Franz  Lachner  first  played  the  work  to  great  acclaim 
in  May  1828.  The  dedication  is  to  his  pupil,  Karoline,  Countess  Esterhazy. 
The  report  is  that  Schubert  was  in  love  with  Karoline:  that  he  dedicated 
so  personal  a  work  to  her,  that  he  gave  her  the  manuscript  of  his  great 
Trio  in  E  flat,  that  Moritz  von  Schwind  placed  her  portrait  into  the  very 
center  of  his  famous  painting  of  a  Schubert  evening  at  the  house  of  Josef 
von  Spaun,  all  suggest  that  she  was  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  in  the  composer's  life. 

In  some  ways  the  Fantasy  resembles  a  four-movement  sonata.  But  like 
in  the  Wanderer  Fantasy  for  solo  piano  and  like  the^-C  major  Fantasy  with 
violin,  but  also  like  in  none  of  his  ordinary  sonatas,  Schubert  proceeds 
from  one  movement  to  the  next  without  break,  making  of  each  of  these 
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links  a  spectacular  coup  de  theatre.  And  where  we  expect  a  finale,  Schubert 
surprises  and  delights  us  by  bringing  back  the  Fantasy's  beginning,  that 
poignant,  ever  so  slightly  hesitant,  delicately  tzigane -flavored  F  minor 
melody  with  its  heavenly  turn,  at  last,  to  the  major  mode.  Then,  however, 
the  movement  expands  hugely  and  the  double  fugue  aspires  to  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  climaxes  in  all  of  Schubert.  Three  afterthoughts  entered 
between  the  completion  of  the  Fantasy  in  February  and  the  preparation 
of  the  fair  copy  in  April  are  worth  noting:  the  exquisite  shape  of  the  F  major 
variant  of  the  opening  melody,  Schubert's  progressive  slowing  of  the  tempo 
mark  for  the  second  movement,  from  Andante  molto  to  Andante  and 
finally  to  Largo,  and,  wonderfully,  his  adding  the  intensely  dissonant, 
pathos-filled  sequence  of  chords  with  which  the  work  now  comes  to  its 
close. 

Johannes  Brahms,  in  his  young  years,  sometimes  had  much  trouble 
deciding  in  what  shape  to  articulate  the  musical  ideas  in  his  head,  and  his 
Sonata  for  two  pianos  is  a  way-station  in  the  evolution  of  a  work  that 
gave  him  a  heap  of  difficulty.  We  know  this  music  best  in  its  final  form  as 
a  Quintet  for  piano  and  strings.  Brahms  wrote  it  first  as  a  string  quintet 
with  two  cellos,  in  homage,  no  doubt,  to  Schubert:  that  was  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  the  year  Brahms  turned  twenty-nine.  His  friend  and 
mentor,  the  violinist,  composer,  and  conductor  Joseph  Joachim  tried  it  the 
following  year  with  a  group  of  colleagues,  but  neither  he  nor  Brahms  was 
satisfied  with  the  actual  sound.  Brahms  decided  he  had  been  on  the  wrong 
track  altogether  and  recast  the  work  as  a  sonata  for  two  pianos.  In  that  form, 
he  and  Clara  Schumann  enjoyed  a  considerable  success  with  it  in  1864, 
though  interestingly  it  was  Mrs.  Schumann  who  insisted  that  the  music 
really  needs  string  tone.  The  final  transformation  into  a  piano  quintet 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  1864,  but  Brahms  thought  well  enough  of  the 
two-piano  version  to  allow  its  publication  at  the  same  time.  And  how 
impressive  this  music  is  even  in  black  and  white! 

The  first  movement  is  sombre  in  expression  and  singularly  rich  in 
themes.  The  Andante's  melody,  its  mood  that  of  a  lullaby,  is,  as  several 
commentators  have  pointed  out,  a  variant  of  Pause  in  Schubert's  Schone 
Mullerin  song -cycle.  The  passion  of  the  scherzo  gives  way  to  the  rich 
lyricism  of  the  Trio  (whose  tune  Clara  Schumann  wished  had  been 
longer).  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  movement  we  get  the  surprise  of 
a  slow  introduction.  The  intense  seriousness  of  those  measures  does  not, 
however,  last,  and  what  follows  is  a  finale  with  a  touch  of  gypsy  in  it,  and 
leading  to  a  coda  of  sweeping  brilliance. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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New  England  Telephone  in  association 
with  the  Bell  System  is  a  major  corporate 
contributor  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  as  part  of  the 
Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  Program. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  27  July  at  7 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


RALPH  GOMBERG  and  WAYNE  RAPIER,  oboe 
HAROLD  WRIGHT  and  PETER  HADCOCK,  clarinet 
SHERMAN  WALT  and  ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 
CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI  and  RALPH  POTTLE,  horn 


MOZART  Serenade  in  C  minor,  K.384a(388) 

Allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto  in  canone 

Allegro 
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Tanglewood  Previews 


"Robert  J. 


Enjoy  previews  of  upcoming  Tanglewood  concerts. 
Listen  to  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  on  the  following  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network  stations: 

WGBH(89.7fm) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  AAA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC(93.9fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPA(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH(90.9fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


Notes 


In  July  1782,  Mozart  was,  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "up  to  his  eyeballs  in 
work."  He  had  concerts  to  prepare  and  students  to  teach.  Complications 
threatened  his  imminent  marriage.  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  had  just 
had  its  hugely  successful  premiere,  and  by  the  28th  Mozart  had  to 
arrange  the  score  for  wind  instruments,  "otherwise  somebody  else  will 
beat  me  to  it  and  get  the  profits."  And  now  Leopold  Mozart  had 
complicated  his  son's  life  further  by  forwarding  a  request  for  a  symphony 
from  the  Haffner  family  in  Salzburg  who  wanted  to  celebrate  the 
ennobling  of  Sigmund  Haffner  who  was  just  Mozart's  age,  twenty-six. 
Apologizing  for  being  able  to  send  only  the  first  allegro  a  week  later, 
Mozart  explained  that  "it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  because 
I've  also  had  to  compose  a  Nacht  Musique  in  a  great  hurry,  but  only  for 
winds,  otherwise  I  could  have  used  it  for  you  too."  The  Nacht  Musique  for 
winds  is  the  present  C  minor  Serenade,  believed  to  have  been 
commissioned  by  Prince  Liechtenstein. 

It  is  a  stern,  dangerous,  unsocial  sort  of  serenade,  and  commentators 
have  always  wondered  about  its  intent  and  reception.  Mozart's  most 
recent  biographer  and  one  of  his  most  original  and  provocative,  the 
German  novelist  and  playwright  Wolfgang  Hildesheimer,  points  out, 
however,  that  Mozart  cites  only  the  instrumentation,  not  the  mood,  as  a 
factor  that  makes  it  unsuitable  for  his  friends  the  Haffners.  Hildesheimer 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  even  if  we  suppose  the  majority  of  Prince 
Liechtenstein's  guests  to  have  been  aware  of  the  harmonic  tensions  in  this 
music,  they  would  have  taken  them  in  as  part  of  their  "enjoyment  of  a 
demonstration  of  melodic  and  harmonic  wealth  and  of  expressive  range." 

However  that  may  be,  the  C  minor  Serenade  is  an  extraordinary  piece, 
closely  akin  to  the  Piano  Sonata  and  even  more  the  great  Piano  Concerto, 
K.491,  in  the  same  key.  We  can  note,  too,  that  Mozart's  wind  serenades 
become  increasingly  symphonic  as  we  progress  from  the  expansive  six- 
movement  piece  for  thirteen  instruments,  K.370a(361),  to  the  five- 
movement  octet  in  E  flat,  K.375,  to  the  present  work,  which  omits  the 
second  minuet  that  was  virtually  obligatory  for  such  pieces.*  And  that 
Mozart  made  a  string  quintet  transcription,  K.516b(406),  of  the  C  minor 
Serenade,  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  elevation  from  Muzak  to  music,  is 
another  token  of  how  special  this  work  was  even  in  his  own  view. 

The  opening  theme  with  its  stark  octaves  and  its  falling  diminished 
sevenths  is  what  strikes  us  most  about  the  first  movement,  and  then 
perhaps  the  terseness  and  economy  with  which  Mozart  states,  develops, 
and  restates  his  material.  The  Andante  is  more  genial  and,  in  the 
conventional  sense,  serenade-like,  looking  ahead  to  the  garden  music  in 
Cos!  fan  tutte,  and  disturbed  but  slightly  by  the  offbeat  stresses  that 


*The  most  famous  of  all  Mozart  serenades,  Eine  kleine  Ngchtmusik  for  strings,  is  a 
four-movement  work  with  a  single  minuet.  That,  however,  is  not  so  by  design,  but 
only  because  someone  tore  the  page  with  the  minuet  that  followed  the  first 
movement  out  of  the  autograph  manuscript. 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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delicately  ruffle  the  first  melody.  In  the  minuet,  Mozart  does  something 
else  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  his  "social"  music:  he  makes  a  dashing 
display  of  learning,  and  to  be  sure  we  do  not  miss  the  point,  he  even 
labels  the  movement  as  being  a  menuetto  in  canone.  The  bassoons,  at  any 
rate,  follow  the  oboes  at  a  measure's  interval  (and  of  course  two  octaves 
lower),  and  the  effect  both  of  the  energetic  polyphony  and  of  the 
syncopations  will  remind  many  listeners  of  the  bloody-minded  minuet  in 
the  great  G  minor  Symphony.  The  trio  he  marks  in  Canone  al  rovescio,  which 
means  literally  "by  canon  in  reverse."  Oboes  and  bassoons  now  split  into 
two  canonic  couples,  and  in  each  instance  the  follower  imitates  upside 
down  everything  proposed  by  the  leader.  For  a  finale,  Mozart  gives  us  a 
theme  with  five  serious,  intricate,  often  operatic  variations.  All  this  is  in 
minor  still,  and  only  at  the  very  end  does  he  send  us  into  brilliant 
C  major.  To  be  noted  as  yet  another  feature  unusual  for  a  serenade  is 
the  presence  of  a  "strong"  finale  as  distinct  from  one  merely  friendly 
and  cheery. 

— Michael  Steinberg 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 

The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Friday,  27  July  at  9 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 


Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 
Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  Vivace 

ANDRE  WATTS 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat,  Opus  60 

Adagio  —  Allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Andre  Watts  plays  the  Steinway. 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Opus  72a 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Opus  58 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat,  Opus  60 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  probably  on  16  December  1770,  certainly  in  Bonn,  and 
died  on  26  March  1827.  He  completed  the  "Leonore"  Overture  No.  3  in  March  1806 
for  the  second  version  of  the  opera  we  know  now  as  "Fidelio,"  and  it  was  first  played  at  a 
performance  of  the  opera  under  the  direction  of  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  on  29  March  1806. 
The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  G  major  Piano  Concerto  was 
completed  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  overture.  Beethoven  himself  was  soloist  at  the 
first  performance.  This  took  place  in  Vienna  on  22  December  1808,  the  program  being 
designed  for  gargantuan  musical  appetites:  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  the  concert  aria  "Ah, 
perfido,"  the  Gloria  from  the  C  major  Mass,  the  new  piano  concerto,  then,  after  an 
intermission,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Sanctus  from  the  C  major  Mass,  a  fantasy  for 
piano  solo  (probably  the  one  published  as  Opus  77),  and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  The 
orchestra  in  the  concerto  consists  of  one  flute,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets 
by  twos,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  Symphony  No.  4  was  written  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  of  that  same  year,  1806,  and  its  first  performance,  a  private  one,  was  given  at  the 
Vienna  town  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  on  or  close  to  5  March  1807.  The  first  public 
performance  followed  on  13  April  1808,  Beethoven  conducting  on  both  occasions.  The 
score  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

This  program  offers  a  sample  of  what  Beethoven  was  up  to  in  1806,  his 
thirty-sixth  year.  It  amounts  to  a  good  year's  work,  these  eighty  minutes 
of  music,  but  we  might  want  to  remember  that  in  that  same  year  he 
composed  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  three  Rasumovsky  Quartets,  Opus  59, 
and  the  Thirty-two  Variations  in  C  minor  for  piano.  Four  years  earlier  he 
had  written  ruefully  that  he  was  "not  always  able  to  escape  indolence." 
He  was  in  fact  at  the  beginning  of  a  five-year  period  in  which  the  three 
piano  sonatas,  Opus  31,  the  Second  Symphony,  the  three  violin  sonatas, 
Opus  30,  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  and  two  ambitious  sets  of  variations 
for  piano,  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  Eroica,  the  Triple  Concerto,  the  Waldstein  Sonata,  the  F  major  Sonata, 
Opus  54,  the  Appassionata,  the  opera  Leonore  and  its  first  revision,  are 
merely  the  most  significant  achievements. 

Of  course  it  was  also  a  period  in  which  he  wrote:  "For  some  time  I  have 
been  gaining  more  than  ever  in  physical  strength  and  in  mental 
strength,  too.  Every  day  I  come  closer  to  my  goal,  which  I  can  sense  but 
don't  know  how  to  describe."  What  was  also  growing  was  the  deafness 
which  had  begun  to  trouble  him  about  1798  and  which  by  1801  had 
advanced  to  the  point  where  he  had  to  confide  in  his  closest  friends.  But 
to  one  of  these  friends  he  wrote:  "I  live  only  in  my  notes,  and  with  one 
work  barely  finished,  the  other  is  already  started;'the  way  I  now  write  I 
often  find  myself  working  on  three,  four  things  at  once."  Energy  for  work 
and  for  life  was  limitless.  If  he  knew  the  despair  that  speaks  in  the  will  he 
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wrote  at  Heiligenstadt  in  October  1802 — "as  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall 
and  are  withered  —  so  likewise  has  my  hope  been  blighted  .  .  .  even  the 
high  courage  —  which  has  often  inspired  me  in  the  beautiful  days  of 
summer — has  disappeared" — he  also  knew  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
could  say  that  he  would  "seize  fate  by  the  throat."  And  the  composer  who 
found  the  heroic  language  of  the  Leonore  Overture,  who  sketched  the  wild 
music  of  what  would  become  his  Fifth  Symphony,  could  turn  from  such 
visions  to  the  lyricism,  the  wit,  the  playfulness,  the  easy  and  athletic 
energy  of  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  and  the  Fourth  Symphony. 

Beethoven's  love  affair  with  opera  was  long  and  not  fairly  requited. 
During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  he  cherished  a  plan  to  collaborate 
with  the  poet  Franz  Grillparzer  on  a  work  based  on  the  legend  of  the 
fairy  Melusine,  and  the  success  of  the  one  opera  he  actually  wrote,  the 
work  that  began  as  Leonore  and  came  finally  to  be  called  Fidelio,  came  slowly 
and  late,  and  at  the  cost  of  immense  pain.  That  Beethoven,  over  the 
course  of  a  decade,  wrote  four  overtures  for  the  work  tells  its  own  story. 
These  four  works  embody  three  distinct  concepts,  Leonore  No.  2  (1805)  and 
Leonore  No.  3  (1806)  being  variant  workings  out  of  the  same  design,  while 
the  Fidelio  Overture  (1814)  is  the  most  different  of  the  bunch.  Fidelio  is  the 
one  that  normally  introduces  performances  of  the  opera,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  Beethoven's  final  decision  on  the  question,  and  Leonore 
No.  3  is  the  most  popular  of  the  four  as  a  concert  piece.  (Leonore  No.  3  also 
shows  up  in  the  opera  house  from  time  to  time,  as  a  sort  of  aggressive 
intermezzo  before  the  finale,  but  that  is  strictly  a  touch  of  conductorial 
vanity,  and  the  fact  that  Mahler  was  the  first  so  to  use  the  piece 
does  not  in  any  way  improve  the  idea.) 

Leonore -Fidelio  is  a  work  of  the  type  historians  classify  as  a  "rescue 
opera,"  a  genre  distinctly  popular  in  Beethoven's  day.  A  man  called 
Florestan  has  been  spirited  away  to  prison  by  a  right-wing  politician  by 
the  name  of  Don  Pizarro.  Florestan's  whereabouts  is  not  known,  and  his 
wife,  Leonore,  sets  out  to  find  him.  To  make  her  quest  possible,  she 
assumes  male  disguise  and  takes  the  name  of  Fidelio.  She  finds  him. 
Meanwhile,  Pizarro  gets  word  of  an  impending  inspection  of  the  prison  by 
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a  minister  from  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the  unjustly  held  Florestan  is 
compromising  to  Pizarro,  who  determines  simply  to  liquidate  him.  At  the 
moment  of  crisis,  Leonore  reveals  her  identity  and  a  trumpeter  on  the 
prison  tower  signals  the  sighting  of  the  minister's  carriage. 

Leonore  No.  3  tells  the  story.  It  traces,  at  least,  a  path  from  darkly 
troubled  beginnings  to  an  anticipation  of  the  aria  in  which  Florestan, 
chained,  starved,  deprived  of  light,  recalls  the  happy  springtime  of  his  life; 
from  there  to  music  of  fiery  energy  and  action,  interrupted  by  the 
trumpet  signal  (heard,  as  it  is  in  the  opera,  from  offstage);  and  finally  to  a 
symphony  of  victory.  In  Beethoven's  music,  humanistic  idealism 
transcends  the  claptrap  and  melodrama  of  the  libretto.  In  a  way,  Leonore 
No.  3  is  the  distillation  of  the  Fidelio  idea.  It  is  too  strong  a  piece  and  too 
big,  even  too  dramatic  in  its  own  musical  terms,  effectively  to  introduce  a 
stage  action.  Beethoven  allowed  its  use  for  only  two  performances  of 
Leonore,  and  for  the  next  revival,  the  extensively  rewritten  Fidelio  of  1814, 
there  was  a  new  overture,  less  overwhelming  and  more  appropriate. 
Leonore  No.  3,  however,  stands  as  one  of  the  great  emblems  of  the  heroic 
Beethoven,  a  potent  and  controlled  musical  embodiment  of  a  noble 
passion. 

In  the  classical  style,  the  concerto,  too,  is  a  form  of  theater.  Beethoven, 
himself  an  experienced  and  commanding  pianist,  had  keen  feeling  for  that, 
and  his  first  three  piano  concertos  (not  counting  the  one  he  wrote  at  thirteen) 
all  make  something  quite  striking  of  the  first  solo  entrance.  But  the  older 
he  grew,  the  more  imaginative  he  became.  In  the  Triple  Concerto,  a 
splendid,  problematic,  and  unpopular  work  that  was  completed  probably  a 
couple  of  years  before  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  cello  enters  with 
the  first  theme,  but  a  breath  later  than  you  expect  it  and  with  a  magical 
transformation  of  character.  And  after  the  Fourth  Concerto,  there  is  the 
work  for  violin,  where  the  solo  with  wonderful  and  quiet  authority  arises 
spaciously  from  the  receding  orchestra,  and  then  the  Emperor,  where  right 
at  the  beginning,  three  plain  orchestra  chords  provoke  three  grand 
fountains  of  broken  chords,  trills,  and  scales.  (For  the  unfinished  Piano 
Concerto  in  D  of  1815,  he  planned  a  cadenza-like  irruption  in  the  eleventh 
measure.) 

But  it  is  here  in  the  Concerto  in  G,  the  most  gently  spoken  and  poetic 
of  them  all,  that  Beethoven  proposes  his  most  radical  solution  —  to  begin 
with  a  statement  by  the  soloist  alone.  It  is  without  precedent.  What  is 
remarkable,  too,  is  how  rarely  Beethoven,  imitated  so  often  and  in  so 
many  things,  has  been  copied  in  this  one:  Rachmaninoff's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2,  Bartok's  First  Violin  Concerto  and  Prokofiev's  Second, 
the  Berg  Chamber  Concerto,  the  piano  concertos  of  Schoenberg  and 
Carter,  the  Shostakovich  Cello  Concerto  No.  2 —  examples  are  few.* 

What  the  piano  says  is  as  remarkable  as  the  fact  that  it  says  anything  at 
all.  Tovey  recalled  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  Music  Director,  Sir 
George  Henschel  "happening  to  glance  at  the  score  of  the  [Missa  Solemnis], 


*Solo  beginnings  that  are  punctuated  or  even  minimally,  accompanied  (Schumann's 
Piano  Concerto  in  its  original  form,  the  Elgar  Cello  Concerto,  etc.)  or  those  that  at 
once  reveal  themselves  as  dialogues  (the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto)  make  a 
radically  different  effect,  and  I  haven't  taken  them  into  account  here. 
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open  at  its  first  page,  putting  his  finger  upon  the  first  chord  and  saying, 
'Isn't  it  extraordinary  how  you  can  recognize  any  single  common  chord 
scored  by  Beethoven?"'  The  orchestra's  exordial  chord  in  the  Emperor 
Concerto  is  an  example,  and  so  is  the  soft,  densely  voiced,  dolce  chord,  instantly 
recognizable,  with  which  the  piano  opens  the  Concerto  in  G.  The  whole 
phrase  is  arresting  in  its  subtle  rhythmic  imbalance,  and  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all  is  the  orchestra's  hushed,  sensitive  and  far-seeing, 
harmonically  remote  response.  The  persistent  three-note  upbeat  —  it  will 
bring  the  piano  back  after  the  expansive  and  varied  tutti — makes  this 
music  tenderly  cousin  to  the  Fifth  Symphony  (in  progress  at  the  same 
time,  though  completed  only  two  years  later).  The  rhythmic  elasticity  of 
that  first  solo-tutti  statement-and-response — the  orchestra  stretches 
where  the  piano  compresses  —  foreshadows  an  uncommon  range  of  pace: 
the  allegro  is  moderato  and  the  movement  leisurely  to  begin  with,  but  later 
we  feel  as  many  as  eight  urgent  beats  per  measure  and  are  dazzled  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  passage-work  (there  was  comment  in  1808  on  the 
tremendous  speed  of  Beethoven's  playing). 

The  second  movement,  which  Liszt  likened  to  the  scene  of  Orpheus 
taming  the  wild  beasts,  has  become  the  concerto's  most  famous.  The 
orchestra  —  strings  only  in  this  part — is  loud,  staccato,  in  stark  octaves.  The 
piano  is  soft,  legato,  molto  cantabile,  richly  harmonized.  At  the  end,  after  a 
truly  Orphic  cadenza  —  and  Beethoven  almost  persuades  us  that  he 
invented  the  trill  expressly  for  this  moment — the  orchestra  has  learned 
the  piano's  way:  only  the  cellos  and  basses  remember  their  opening  music, 
but  just  briefly,  and  their  mutterings  are  pianississimo  under  the  stillness  of 
the  violins  and  violas.  But  the  music  fascinates  no  less  than  the  poetry. 
What  is  marvelous  here  is  Beethoven's  steady  compaction  of  the  dialogue 
(we  would,  after  all,  go  mad  with  impatience  if  each  exchange  took  thirteen 
measures  as  the  first  one  does).  As  it  is,  though,  the  orchestra  interrupts 
the  piano  and  the  piano  sings  across  the  orchestra's  peremptory  phrases  — 
and  think  of  the  poetic  suggestiveness  of  those  elisions.  Moreover,  the 
phrases  of  each  become  shorter  until  their  essence  is  distilled  in  a  single 
pizzicato  and  a  single  chord.  And  what  a  way  that  is.  of  preparing  and 
setting  off  the  piano's  grandly  spreading,  reticently  confident  cadenza! 

Until  the  end  of  this  sublime  Andante,  this,  with  its  single  flute  and  pairs 
of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  is  the  most  quietly  scored  of 
Beethoven's  concertos.  In  the  finale,  which  takes  a  charmingly 
Haydnesque,  oblique  approach  to  the  question  of  how  to  resume  work  in 
G  major,  trumpets  and  drums  appear  for  the  first  time.  Not  that  this 
movement  is  in  any  way  grand:  rather,  it  is  lyrical  and  witty  (and  also,  with  its 
two  sections  of  violas,  given  to  outrageously  lush  sounds).  But  that  is  one 
more  surprise  in  this  most  subtle,  suggestive,  and  multifaceted  of  Beethoven's 
concertos. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  Beethoven's  even-numbered 
symphonies  and  concertos  tend  to  be  more  lyrical,  less  aggressive  than 
their  odd-numbered  neighbors.  To  Robert  Schumann,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  was  "a  slender  Grecian  maiden  between  two  Nordic  giants." 
The  earlier  giant,  the  Eroica,  was  completed  early  in  1804,  and  it  seems 
that  Beethoven  interrupted  work  on  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  order  to  get 
to  the  Fourth.  He  spent  the  summer  at  the  Silesian  estate  in  Gratz  of 
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Prince  Carl  von  Lichnowsky,  one  of  the  most  steadfast  and  knowledgeable 
of  Beethoven's  admirers  during  his  early  years  in  Vienna.  It  was  through 
Lichnowsky  that  Beethoven  met  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorff,  to  whom 
he  eventually  dedicated  the  new  symphony.  Oppersdorff  was  also  a 
Silesian,  his  properties  being  located  near  Ober-Glogau  (now  Glogow  in 
the  Polish  province  of  Zielona  Gora).  He  maintained  an  excellent 
orchestra,  insisting  that  all  persons  employed  in  his  household  be 
proficient  on  some  instrument. 

When  the  twenty-one-year-old  Beethoven  went  from  Bonn  to  Vienna  — 
for  good,  as  it  turned  out — Count  Waldstein  inscribed  into  his  album  the 
wish  that  "through  unremitting  diligence"  he  might  "receive  the  spirit  of 
Mozart  at  the  hands  of  Haydn."  Beethoven's  lessons  with  Haydn  were  no 
success,  the  older  composer  being  not  only  an  ungifted  and  inattentive 
teacher  but  also  rather  out  of  sympathy  with  his  rough-hewn  pupil  from 
the  Rhineland.  For  his  immediate  purposes  Beethoven  certainly  got  more 
out  of  his  studies  with  an  experienced  and  accomplished  theater  composer 
by  name  of  Johann  Schenk,  with  the  eminent  Antonio  Salieri,  and  with 
that  excellent  pedagogue  Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger.  But  there  was 
plenty  to  be  learned  from  Haydn's  scores,  and  no  work  of  Beethoven's 
attests  to  that  more  eloquently  than  the  Fourth  Symphony,  whose 
manifest  model  is  Haydn's  last  symphony  in  the  same  key  of  B  flat, 
No.  102  of  1794.* 

Like  Haydn  in  most  of  his  last  symphonies,  as  in  his  own  first  two, 
Beethoven  begins  with  a  slow  preface,  and,  while  the  key  signature  does 
not  admit  it,  the  music  is  actually  in  B  flat  minor.  The  most  musical  of  the 
guests  at  the  Palais  Lobkowitz  in  1807  would  have  been  more  aware  than 
most  of  us  today  of  just  how  slowly  this  music  moves  —  not  so  much  in 
terms  of  notes  per  minute  as  in  the  passage  of  events.  The  harmony 
stands  all  but  still,  and  the  effect  of  suspended  motion  is  underlined  by 
the  pianissimo  that  lasts  —  as  Beethoven  four  times  stresses  —  unbroken 
through  the  first  twelve  measures.  Those  twelve  measures  lead  us,  with 
exquisitely  wrought  suspense,  back  to  the  beginning.  The  five  octaves  of 
B  flat  are  sounded  just  a  bit  more  emphatically  than  before,  but  the 
continuation  is  the  same,  a  pianissimo  expansion  of  the  note  G  flat.  The 
effect  of  the  G  flat  is  delicately  dissonant,  unstable,  and  the  first  time 
Beethoven  resolves  it  quite  normally  down  a  half-step  to  F,  the  note  that 
has  the  most  powerful  magnetic  pull  back  toward  home,  to  B  flat.  This 
time,  however,  Beethoven  treats  the  G  flat  as  though  it  were  in  no  need 
of  resolution  and  continues  by  submitting  to  its  own  magnetic  pull  in  the 
direction  of  B  natural,  which,  in  the  context  of  a  universe  whose  center 
has  been  defined  as  B  flat,  comes  across  as  an  absolutely  reckless 
excursion. 

Beethoven  finds  his  way  back  to  the  threshold  of  his  proper  harmonic 
home  —  not,  of  course,  without  adventure  and  suspense  —  and  the  first 
entrance  of  trumpets  and  drums  helps  push  the  music  into  a  quick  tempo. 


*As  for  the  spirit  of  Mozart,  the  indebtedness  of  the  C  major  Quartet, 

Opus  59,  No.  3,  to  the  Dissonant  Quartet,  K. 465  — also  in  C — suggests  that  that, 

too,  was  very  much  alive  in  Beethoven  in  1806. 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 


The  Stalls  include: 


a  fine  ART  GALLERY 
a  collectible  China  Shop 
a  Solid  Brass  Shop 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut 
Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 
Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 
Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 
right  to  #41  -  right  on  41  (3  miles) 
to  Antiques. 
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The  material  is  of  an  almost  studied  neutrality:  the  life  of  this  ebullient 
Allegro  is  in  the  contrast  between  pages  when  the  chords  change  slowly 
(as  they  mostly  do)  and  bars  in  which  harmonic  territory  is  traversed  at  a 
great  rate,  in  the  syncopations,  the  sudden  fortissimo  outbursts,  and  in 
such  colorful  details  as  the  stalking  half-notes  in  pianissimo.  The 
development  ventures  a  few  moments  of  lyric  song,  but  most  of  the 
orchestra  is  impatient  with  that  sort  of  thing,  impatient  to  get  on  and  to 
get  back.  The  task  of  getting  back  to  the  home  key  and  the  first  theme 
sends  Beethoven  into  one  of  his  most  wonderful  passages,  one  in  which 
wit  and  mystery  are  deliciously  combined.  Still  infected  by  the  indiscretions 
of  the  slow  introduction,  the  strings,  slyly  abetted  by  a  sotto  voce 
kettledrum,  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  prepare,  not  B  flat,  but  B.  And 
it  turns  out  to  be  the  drum  that  shows  us,  not  merely  how  to  get  home, 
but  that  we  have  in  fact  been  home  quite  some  time  without  realizing  it. 

The  Adagio  is  an  expansive,  rapt  song:  rarely  does  Beethoven  insist  so 
on  the  direction  cantahile.  Before  the  song  begins,  we  hear  a  measure  of 
ticking  accompaniment  in  the  second  violins.  What  is  characteristic  of 
Beethoven  is  the  refusal  of  that  accompaniment  to  disappear:  it  remains, 
rather,  an  insistent  presence  and  a  fascinating  foil  to  the  flowing 
melodies.  Not  all  listeners  would  agree,  but  Schumann  perceived  it  as 
humorous,  and  in  his  article  "On  the  Comic  Spirit  in  Music,"  he  calls  it  "a 
veritable  Falstaff,  in  particular  when  occurring  in  the  bass  or  the  timpani." 

Concerned  with  bringing  the  scherzo  in  step  with  the  expanding  scale 
of  the  symphony  as  a  whole,  Beethoven  makes  an  extra  trip  around  the 
scherzo-trio-scherzo  cycle.  In  the  finale,  certain  of  the  characters  from 
the  first  movement  reappear,  newly  costumed,  but  this  Allegro  (non  troppo) 
is  a  more  relaxed  kind  of  movement  than  the  first  (Allegro  vivace). 

Having  begun  our  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  with  Schumann,  we 
can  end  with  some  good  words  of  his:  "Yes,  love  [Beethoven],  love  him 
well,  but  never  forget  that  he  reached  poetic  freedom  only  through  long 
years  of  study,  and  revere  his  never-ceasing  moral  force.  Do  not  search 
for  the  abnormal  in  him,  but  return  to  the  source  of  his  creativeness.  Do 
not  illustrate  his  genius  with  the  Ninth  Symphony  alone,  no  matter  how 
great  its  audacity  and  scope,  never  uttered  in  any  tongue.  You  can  do  as 
much  with  his  First  Symphony,  or  with  the  Greek-like  slender  one  in  B 
flat  major!  And  do  not  grow  arrogant  over  rules  that  you  have  never 
thoroughly  worked  out.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous;  even  a  man  with  less 
talent  could,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  draw  the  mask  from  your 
reddening  face." 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


M.  I 
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Just  because  you  can't 
be  at  Tanglewood 
doesn't  mean  you  can't 
hear  it. 

When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  New  York,  WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106.1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
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Saturday,  28  July  at  8:30 


CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


MOZART  Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.338 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  di  molto 
Allegro  vivace 

MOZART  Concerto  in  E  flat  for  two  pianos,  K.316a(365) 

Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegro 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH 
JUSTUS  FRANTZ 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART  Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 

Adagio  —  Allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway. 
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At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns,  Atrium,  Concert  Hall 
and  stage  --  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880's,  an  era 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  --  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis,  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.338 

Concerto  in  E  flat  for  two  pianos,  K.316a(365) 

Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 

Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgang 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  177  7,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He  completed  the 
Symphony  No.  34  in  Salzburg  on  29  August  1780,  but  nothing  is  known  about  its 
early  performance  history.  The  score  calls  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Mozart  composed  the  Concerto  for  two  pianos  early  the 
previous  year,  presumably  for  performance  in  Salzburg  by  himself  with  his  sister 
Nannerl.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  The 
Prague  Symphony  is  dated  6  December  1786,  Mozart  leading  its  first  performance  in 
the  Bohemian  capital  on  19  January  1787.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"Something  else  I  forgot  to  write  to  you  the  other  day  is  that  the 
symphony  went  magnifique  and  had  every  sort  of  succes  —  forty  violins 
played  —  the  bass  instruments'were  all  doubled  —  ten  violas  —  ten 
contrabasses,  eight  violoncelli,  and  six  bassoons."  That  is  Mozart  writing 
from  Vienna  to  his  father  in  Salzburg  on  11  April  1781,  adding  a 
postscript  to  a  previous  account  of  his  hugely  acclaimed  and  even 
financially  profitable  concert  at  the  Kartnerthor  Theater  a  week  earlier.  It 
was  Mozart's  first  appearance  in  the  capital  since  he  had  played  there  as  a 
boy  of  seven,  and  it  may  be  that  the  symphony  conducted  by  Giuseppe 
Bonno,  the  elderly  Court  Capellmeister,  was  the  present  one.  We  cannot 
be  sure  though,  and  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  D  major  Paris 
Symphony  of  1778.  One  can,  however,  imagine  —  and  few  of  us  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  more  than  imagine  —  how  magnifique  the  C  major  Symphony 
would  sound  with  an  orchestra  so  lavishly  populated. 

It  is  a  work  in  Mozart's  most  splendidly  festive  manner.  Presumably  it 
was  intended  for  the  archiepiscopal  court  at  Salzburg  where  Mozart  was 
still — and  miserably — employed  in  1780.  But  Mozart  at  24  was  beginning 
to  be  impatient  about  providing  entertainment  guaranteed  not  to  disturb 
for  so  antipatico  a  patron  as  the  brutish  Archbishop  Colloredo.  He  was, 
moreover,  getting  ready  to  take  the  single  greatest  step  in  his 
development  as  a  composer,  the  writing  of  his  masterpiece  in  opera  seria, 
Idomeneo,  completed  in  January  1781  and  produced  in  Munich,  where  it  had 
been  commissioned,  at  the  end  of  that  month.  Idomeneo,  which  we  know 
too  little  in  this  country  and  which,  if  we  knew  it  better,  we  would  name 
alongside  Figaro,  Cosi  fan  tutte,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Die  Zauberflote  as  one  of 
Mozart's  supreme  achievements  in  the  theater,  sounds  a  new  note  in 
Mozart's  music.  It  speaks  of  pity  and  terror,  and  with  full  understanding, 
and  some  of  its  shadows  can  be  sensed  in  the  symphony  that  immediately 
precedes. 

Not  to  exaggerate  or  misrepresent  —  the  C  major  Symphony  is 
essentially  festive  and  exuberant  music,  but  the  shadows  lend  depth  to  its 
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brilliance.  Like  Schubert  a  generation  later,  like  Mahler  a  full  century 
afterwards,  Mozart  likes  to  mix  the  major  and  minor  modes.  He  begins 
assertively  here,  and  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  music  in  a 
minor  key.  But  suddenly — and  this  is  before  we  are  half  a  minute  into  the 
piece — he  echoes  one  of  his  jubilant  (and  quite  conventional)  C  major 
flourishes  in  minor:  A  becomes  A  flat,  forte  becomes  piano,  the  confident 
scale  in  dense,  scrubbing  sixteenth-notes  becomes  a  sequence  of  stalking 
staccato  eighth-notes.  Convention  is  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
knowledge  of  C  minor  is  upon  us.  It  does  not  dominate,  but  over  and 
again,  Mozart  surprises  us  with  such  details  as  the  chromatic  background 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  purely  galant  second  theme,  or  with  a  major 
feature  like  the  unexpectedly  serious  and  intense  development  section 
(which  follows,  as  is  Mozart's  custom  during  these  years,  an  unrepeated 
exposition). 

The  Andante  is  as  chamber-musical  a  piece  as  Mozart  ever  put  into  a 
symphony.  Later  in  the  1780s  he  would  make  the  viola  quintet — that  is  to 
say  a  string  quartet  plus  an  extra  viola  —  something  peculiarly  and 
poignantly  his  own.  Here  he  looks  ahead  to  that  rich  and  warm  texture; 
the  violas  are  divided  in  two  sections  just  like  the  violins,  with  basses  and 
bassoons  doubling  the  cello  line,  and  it  is  also  not  often  that  the  second 
violins  have  so  consistently  interesting  a  part  to  play.  It  is  a  seraphic 
movement,  delicately  clouded  by  mysteries  like  those  four-times-repeated 
violin  sighs  on  which  the  light  shifts  subtly  with  each  repetition.  The 
finale  returns  to  the  world  of  C  major  trumpet -and -drum  brilliance,  but 
full  of  operatic  scurryings  and  the  most  ominous  darkening  of  all  as  the 
recapitulation  is  prepared. 

Like  the  earlier  Paris  Symphony  and  the  later  Prague,  this  symphony  is  in 
three  movements  only.  That  was  the  French  taste  of  the  time.  Alfred 
Einstein  proposed  that  the  wonderfully  sapid  C  major  Minuet, 
K.409(383f),  composed  around  May  1782,  might  have  been  intended  for 
later  Viennese  performances  of  this  symphony,  and  some  conductors  have 
acted  on  his  suggestion.  The  most  recent  scholarship,  however,  rejects 
this  idea,  one  that  always  seemed  a  little  suspect  anyway  since  the 
orchestration  of  the  symphony  and  the  minuet  are  not  the  same. 

In  the  period  just  before  the  completion  of  the  C  major  Symphony, 
Mozart  was  intensely  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  concertos  with 
more  than  one  solo  instrument.  Much  earlier,  in  1774,  he  had  written 
what  he  called  a  Concertone,  a  big  concerto,  for  two  violins,  but  in 
1778-79  there  suddenly  appeared  a  run  of  six  multiple  concertos.  More 
precisely,  we  have  three  completed  works,  two  that  were  abandoned  part 
way  through,  and  one  puzzle.  The  completed  ones  are  the  rather 
perfunctory  piece  for  flute  and  harp,  K.297c,  the  present — and  delightful  — 
Concerto  for  two  pianos,  and  the  great  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and 
viola,  K.320d(364).  He  also  began  a  concerto  in  D  for  piano  and  violin, 
K.315f,  in  November  1778  and  a  Sinfonia  concertante  in  A  for  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.320e,  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  1779.  Mozart,  alas, 
abandoned  both  these  more  than  promising  beginnings,  not  because  of 
dissatisfaction  or  trouble  with  them,  but  because  the  concerts  for  which 
they  were  intended  were  canceled.  The  puzzle,  finally,  is  the  Sinfonia 
concertante  in  E  flat  for  winds,  K.297b,  whose  genesis  cannot  be  properly 
established  and  which  some  scholars  believe  to  be  spurious. 
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Maria  Anna  Mozart,  whose  family  nickname  was  Nannerl,  was  born  in 
Salzburg  on  30  July  1751,  which  makes  this  performance  of  the  Double 
Concerto  almost  a  birthday  party  for  her.  Like  Wolfgang,  she  was  taught 
by  their  father  and  became  an  excellent  pianist.  The  two  children  often 
performed  together,  but  from  1769  on  —  Wolfgang  was  just  about  to  turn 
thirteen  and  Nannerl  was  in  her  eighteenth  year — after  a  year  in  Vienna 
that  had  included  an  audience  with  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  Nannerl  was  no  longer  included  on  the  family  concert 
tours.  She  married  into  the  minor  nobility,  taught  piano  as  a  young 
woman  and  again  as  a  widow,  and  died  in  1829,  having  spent  virtually  all 
of  the  last  sixty  years  in  Salzburg  or  nearby  St.  Gilgen. 

We  don't  know  for  just  what  occasion  Mozart  wrote  this  concerto.  We 
do  know  that  he  found  it  a  rewarding  piece  for  his  concerts  in  Vienna, 
where  he  played  it  twice  with  his  pupil  Josephine  Auernhammer  (see  also 
page  19).  For  these  performances  he  added  parts  for  two  clarinets,  two 
trumpets,  and  timpani,  but  they  do  not  survive.  There  are,  however, 
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Berkshire 
Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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In  the  Playhouse 


The  Petrified  Forest 

by  Robert  Sherwood  /  June  30- July  15 


The  Butter  and  Egg  Man 

by  George  S.  Kaufman  /  July  18-29 


The  Rose  Tattoo 


by  Tennessee  Williams  /  August  1-12 


Carnival 

Music  &  Lyrics  by  Bob  Merrill 
Book  by  Michael  Stewart  /  Aug  15-26 


Plus 

Musical  Surprises  in  the  Unicorn  Theatre 

July  10- August  26 
New  Barn  Theatre  Company 

July  11-August  26 
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You're  Almost  There! 

Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
the  home  of  many  of  New  England's  most  interesting,  colorful  and 
exciting  attractions. 

At  Historic  Old  Deerfield,  you  will  find  an  original  17th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America,  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
lar Mohawk  Trail,  Springfield's  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  many  others. 

There's  more  to  do,  more  to  see  *  and  more  for  you  in 


>  WESTERN 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Wehavea  special  place  for  you. 

*5*  PIONEER  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION      333  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  MA  01060 
.  Write  Dept.T  for  free  visitors  kit 
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authentic  cadenzas,  partly  in  the  composer's  handwriting,  partly  in  his 
father's. 

Mozart's  two  Vienna  performances  of  the  Double  Concerto  were  in 
1781  and  1787.  It  was  in  1781  that  Mozart  made  his  permanent  move 
from  Salzburg  to  Vienna;  1787  was  the  date  of  the  first  of  his  four 
journeys  to  Prague,  the  year  of  the  C  major  and  G  minor  viola  quintets, 
of  the  A  minor  Rondo  for  piano  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  of  the  A  major 
Violin  Sonata,  K.526,  and  of  Don  Giovanni,  the  year  also  of  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  of  the  pet  starling  who  could  whistle  the  theme  of  the  finale  of 
the  Piano  Concerto  in  G.  Between  the  two  years  we  have  the  phenomenal 
rise  of  Mozart's  reputation  in  Vienna  and  the  start  of  its  decline.  He 
married  Constanze  Weber,  with  whose  older  sister  Aloysia  he  had  once 
been  very  much  in  love,  and  three  children  were  born,  of  whom  one 
survived  infancy.  And  he  wrote  in  those  few  years  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio,  the  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn,  most  of  his  great  piano 
concertos,  the  Haffner  and  Linz  symphonies,  a  quartet  and  a  quintet  with 
piano,  the  large  fragment  of  the  C  minor  Mass,  and  Figaro.  Among 
other  things. 

As  Vienna  began  to  lose  interest,  Prague  adopted  him.  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  was 
first  given  there  on  10  December  1786,  seven  months  after  its  premiere 
in  Vienna,  and  so  great  was  its  triumph  that  the  Prague  musical 
community  invited  Mozart  to  attend  and  conduct  some  of  its 
performances  as  well  as  give  some  concerts.  He  arrived  on  11  January 
1787  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  amazed  and  touched 
by  the  universal  Figaro  madness,  everyone,  as  he  reported,  "writing  about 
it,  talking  about  it,  humming,  whistling  it,  and  dancing  it."  For  Prague 
Mozart  played  his  newest  piano  concerto,  the  magnificent  C  major, 
K.503,  and  at  a  Grand  Musical  Academy  on  19  January  he  gave  them  his 
newest  symphony.  As  an  encore,  he  improvised  at  the  piano  one  dozen 
variations  on  Non  piu  andrai  from  Figaro  —  this  after  half  an  hour's  free 
extemporization  at  the  keyboard!  When  he  returned  to  Vienna  in 
February,  it  was  with  a  commission  for  a  new  opera  especially  for  Prague: 
the  contract  was  met  with  Don  Giovanni,  first  staged  in  Prague  that 
October. 

"My  orchestra  is  in  Prague,"  wrote  Mozart  to  the  musicians  who  had 
invited  him,  "and  my  Prague  people  understand  me."  When  the  news  of 
his  death  reached  them,  they  prepared  in  five  days  a  chorus  of  120  voices 
to  sing  a  Requiem,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  were  set  to  ringing,  and  people 
stood  by  hundreds  in  the  bitter  December  cold  because  the  cathedral 
could  not  accommodate  them  all.  Reporting  on  an  all -Mozart  concert 
three  years  after  the  composer's  death,  a  newspaper  wrote  that  it  was 
"easy  to  imagine  how  full  the  hall  was  if  one  knows  Prague's  artistic  sense 
and  its  love  for  Mozart  .  .  .  This  evening  was  fittingly  and  admirably 
devoted  to  an  act  of  homage  to  merit  and  genius;  it  was  a  rewarding  feast 
for  sensitive  hearts  and  a  small  tribute  to  the  unspeakable  delight  that 
Mozart's  divine  tones  often  drew  from  us  ...  It  is  as  though  Mozart  had 
composed  especially  for  Bohemia;  nowhere  was  his  music  better 
understood  and  executed  than  in  Prague,  and  even  in  the  country  districts 
it  is  universally  popular." 
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Forty-Nine  Acres 

opposite  main  gate  of  Tanglewood 

speaoculor  views  -  hillside  G  postures 

2  magnificent  building  sites 

750  feet  of  rood  frontage  on 

undermountain  rood. 

Available  at  $77,500. 

Terms  available. 

Call  Mr.  Elman  at  (413)  528-4471 
on  weekends 

or  at  (212)  371-1380  on  weekdays 


OneofthelUrlds 

Finest  Musk  Conservatories 

is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

11021  East  Boulevard 

Cleveland,  Ohio    44106 

216-791-5165 

Grant  Johannesen 
President 
B.M.,  M.M.,  D.M.A., 
Diploma,  Artist  Diploma 


A  Home 
for  All  Seasons. 

That's  Greylock  Village.  Whether  you  enjoy  winter 
skiing  or  summer  sun,  it's  better  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
best  of  all  when  you  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown. 
Greylock  Village,  in  Williamstown,  is  the  ultimate 
condominium  community,  combining  modern  elegance 
with  the  surroundings'  natural  beauty. 

Visit  us  soon  and  see  for  yourself, 
our  2  &  3  bedroom  homes. 

Greylock  Village. 
Your  home  for  all  seasons. 

Models  open  daily  10  to  6. 
(413)458-3636 

Greylock  Villaqe  wm§fJ^^?m 
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The  Prague  is  one  of  three  Mozart  symphonies  to  begin  with  a  slow 
introduction,  being  anticipated  in  this  by  the  Linz  Symphony  of  1783  and 
followed  by  the  E  flat  Symphony,  No.  39,  of  1788.*  Mozart  begins  here 
with  gestures  of  utmost  formality,  but  it  becomes  evident  at  once  that 
these  are  a  point  of  reference  against  which  to  project  what  turns  into  an 
astonishing  series  of  diversions  and  extensions.  The  music  goes  on  and 
on,  eschewing  repose,  and  when  we  think  that  a  firm  cadence  is 
inevitable — and  we  are  now  about  to  enter  the  sixteenth  measure  of  a 
very  slow  tempo — Mozart  stops  our  breath  by  his  dramatic  turn  into 
minor.  His  D  minor,  with  drums  and  pungently  flavorful  low  trumpets, 
harks  back  to  the  piano  concerto  in  that  key,  K.466,  and  ahead  to  Don 
Giovanni.  Having  reached  that  harmony  of  foreboding,  Mozart  writes  first 
a  powerful  rising  sequence  and  then  music  of  gradual,  tensely  anticipatory 
subsidence.  Our  attention  thus  captured,  the  Allegro  can  begin  in  quiet, 
subtly  off-center  harmonically,  and  against  an  accompaniment  of  taut 
syncopations.  It  is  a  beginning  that  strikingly  sets  off  the  festive  trumpet- 
and-drum  music  to  come.  When  a  new  theme  arrives,  it  is  one  of  ideally 
Mozartian  grace  and  freshness.  Yet  neither  the  drama  of  the  Adagio  nor 
the  urgent  elegance  of  the  Allegro  prepares  us  for  the  coming  together  of 
learning  and  fire  that  produces  the  densely  polyphonic,  irresistibly 
energetic  development.  (It  is,  incidentally,  one  of  the  few  passages  for 
which  Mozart  made  elaborate  sketches.)  The  extraordinary  spirit  of  these 
pages  enters  the  recapitulation  and  the  blazing  coda. 

If  we  pay  but  casual  attention  to  how  the  Andante  begins,  we  could  take 
it  to  be  simply  another  instance  of  Mozartian  grace.  Attend,  however,  to 
the  specific  coloration  with  which  Mozart  has  here  invested  the  familiar 
gestures — listen,  that  is,  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  gently  unyielding 
bass  and  to  the  poignant  chromatic  embellishment  when  the  first  phrase 
is  repeated  —  and  you  learn  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  ordinary.  Strange 
shadows  on  the  harmonies,  the  quiet  force  behind  the  contrapuntal 
imitations,  the  sighs  in  the  closing  melody,  all  these  contribute  to  what 
caused  Mozart's  biographer,  Alfred  Einstein,  to  exclaim,  "What  a 
deepening  of  the  concept  of  Andante  is  here!"  Here,  too,  there  is  no 
minuet;  rather,  Mozart  moves  straight  into  one  of  his  most  miraculous 
finales,  a  movement  that  combines  strength  without  heaviness,  crackling 
energy  of  rhythm,  a  challenge  to  the  most  virtuosic  of  orchestras,  and,  as 
always,  grace.  We  think  of  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  as  a  special 
group.  If,  however,  we  think,  not  of  chronology,  but  of  quality,  then 
surely  attainment  of  miracle  in  the  genre  is  reached  first,  and  no  less,  in 
the  Prague. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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*The  work  that  is  misleadingly  listed  as  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  37,  K.444,  is 
actually  a  slow  introduction  by  Mozart  for  a  symphony  by  Michael  Haydn. 
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Use  your  Master  Charge. 
Visa  or  Cohoes  own 
charge  card. 


Dress  by  Frederika  Jean  Stark 


30  minutes  from  Lenox, 
west  on  Berkshire  Spur 
off  1-90  to  Cohoes 


LARGEST  IN  THE  NORTHEAST:  •  80,000  sq.  ft.  of  designer  fashions  savings  for  ladies 
and  men.  •  300  "Professionals"  to  assist  you.  •  7  acres  of  free  parking. 

43  Mohawk  Street,  Cohoes,  New  York  •  Phone  (518)  2370524 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


GTO 


Sunday,  29  July  at  2:30 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  conducting 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  9 

Andante  comodo 
In  the  tempo  of  a  leisurely  landler:  a  little  clumsy  and 

very  coarse 
Rondo.  Burlesque:  Allegro  assai.  Very  defiant 
Adagio 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 1 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 
Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 

(QDEERSKIN 

<CV  TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01  240  (413)637-0755 


BCD  is  where 
children  love  to  learn. 

Nursery  through  9th  Grade 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

"Signed  limited  edition  lithographs 
and  collotypes  available." 

July  1  —  November  1,  1978 
Catalogue  Available. 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25C 


COLONIAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WALLCOVERINGS  AND  DECORATOR  FABRICS 


Our  papers  and  fabrics  are  true  reproductions  of 
original  prints  found  in  America's  museums  and 
oldest  homes. 

While  you're  in  the  Berkshires.  save  on  close-outs  and 
seconds  at  our  factory  outlet  in  Adamsl 

©lo  Stone  Mill  (Harp. 

RT.  8.  ADAMS.  MASS.  01220 
Weekdays  10-4.  Thurs.  10-8,  Sat.  9-Noon 
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NOTES 

Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  9 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste*)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on 
7  July  1860  and  died  in  Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  began  his  Ninth  Symphony  in 
the  late  spring  of  1909,  finished  the  orchestral  draft  that  fall,  and,  on  1  April  1910, 
was  able  to  report  to  his  friend  and  assistant  Bruno  Walter  that  the  score,  "a  very 
positive  enrichment  of  my  little  family,"  was  complete.  It  was  Walter  who  conducted  the 
first  performance  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  26  June  1912.  The  work  was 
introduced  in  America  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducting,  though  not  until  16  October  1931.  The  score  calls  for  four  flutes  and 
piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  four  clarinets  (one  doubling  E  flat  clarinet)  and 
bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  glocken- 
spiel, low-pitched  chimes,  two  harps,  and  strings.  (Mahler's  autograph  has  only  a  single 
harp;  the  decision  to  divide  the  part  between  two  players  was  Bruno  Walter's.) 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  the  last  score  Mahler  completed.  Part  of  him 
would  have  wanted  it  so,  for  he  entertained  a  deep-rooted  superstition 
about  symphonies  and  the  number  nine.  He  had  even  tried  to  deceive  the 
counting  gods  by  calling  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  (The  Song  of  the  Earth),  the  work 
that  followed  the  Eighth  Symphony,  "a  symphony  for  contralto  (or 
baritone),  tenor,  and  orchestra,"  but  not  giving  it  a  number.  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde  is  therefore  a  kind  of  secret  Ninth  Symphony,  while  the  official 
Ninth  is  "really"  the  Tenth.  But  there  was  also  the  side  to  Mahler  that 
caused  him,  for  all  his  fascination  with  death,  always  to  choose  life.  That 
was  the  Mahler  who  was  more  interested  in  writing  music  than  in 
flirting  with  his  superstitions  or  his  penchant  for  morbid  fancy;  that  was 
also  the  Mahler  who,  within  days  of  completing  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
plunged  with  tempestuous  energy  into  the  task  of  composing  a  Tenth,  a 
task  on  which  he  had  made  significant  progress  when  he  died  of  a 
streptococcal  blood  infection  seven  weeks  before  his  fifty-first  birthday. 

The  Ninth  was  also  the  last  of  Mahler's  completed  scores  to  be 
presented  to  the  public,  a  factor  that  has  surely  contributed  to  the 
interpretive  tradition  in  which  the  work  is  read  as  the  composer's  farewell 
to  life.  The  gestures  of  dissolution  and  parting  with  which  this  symphony 
ends  are  indeed  of  an  annihilating  poignancy  unmatched  even  in  Mahler; 
nonetheless,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  Mahler  cannot  have  meant  this 
as  a  farewell.  For  us  to  insist  on  reading  it  thus  is  to  indulge  in  a 
sentimentality  that  weakens  the  stab  of  this  music.  Mahler's  symphonies 
often  fall  into  groups  whose  members  share  points  of  view  and  even 
material  details,  each  piece  being  more  richly  understood  in  the  context  of 
its  group.  The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies,  for  example,  are  all 
tied  to  Mahler's  love  for  and  work  on  the  Romantic  anthology  of  folk 
poetry  called  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (The  Boy's  Magic  Horn).  The  Ninth  is 
part  of  a  sequence  —  a  trilogy,  one  might  almost  say  — that  begins  with 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  is  concluded  with  the  unfinished  Symphony 
No.  10.  It  is  in  some  respects  commentary  upon  and  extension  of  the 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 

July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 
Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca.  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walkers  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25-  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival. 


j  a  T  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 
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song-cycle/symphony,  while  the  Tenth  both  quotes  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
and  further  explores  certain  of  the  ideas  and  features  of  the  Ninth. 

Mahler  wrote  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  midst  of  that  whirlwind  that 
was  the  last  chapter  of  his  not  very  long  life.  That  chapter  began  in  1907. 
Four  momentous  things  happened  that  year.  On  17  March,  Mahler 
resigned  the  Artistic  Directorship  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  bringing  to 
a  close  a  ten-year  term  whose  achievement  has  become  legend.  Mahler 
was,  however,  drained  by  the  struggles  and  the  tempests  that  were  the 
price  of  that  achievement,  worn  down  by  anti-Semitic  attacks  on  himself 
and  his  young  protege,  Bruno  Walter,  and  feeling  the  need  to  give  more  time 
to  the  composition  and  performance  of  his  own  music.  On  5  June,  he 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  where  he 
would  make  his  debut  conducting  Tristan  und  Isolde  on  New  Year's  day 
1908.  On  5  July,  his  daughter  Maria,  four-and-a-half,  died  at  the  end  of  a 
two-week  battle  with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  just  hours  after  an 
emergency  tracheotomy  had  been  performed  at  the  Mahlers'  summer 
house  at  Maiernigg  in  Carinthia.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  a  physician 
who  had  come  to  examine  Mahler's  exhausted  wife  and  her  seriously  ill 
mother,  responding  to  the  composer's  half-joking  "as  long  as  you're  here 
you  might  as  well  have  a  look  at  me  too,"  discovered  the  severity  of  his 
heart  lesion.  The  diagnosis,  confirmed  in  Vienna  almost  at  once,  was 
subacute  bacterial  endocarditis,  and  Mahler,  that  dedicated  hiker,  cyclist, 
and  swimmer,  not  to  mention  fiery  conductor,  was  put  on  a  regimen  of 
depressingly  restricted  physical  activity. 

The  time  that  remained  is  quickly  accounted  for.  1907:  concerts  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Helsingfors,  meeting  with  Sibelius,  the  last  opera 
performance  (Fidelio)  and  the  last  concert  (his  own  Symphony  No.  2)  in 
Vienna,  departure  for  New  York.  1908:  performances  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year,  concerts  with  the  New 
York  Symphony,  the  premiere  in  Prague  of  the  three-year-old  Symphony 
No.  7,  the  composition  during  the  summer  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde. 
1909:  termination  of  his  association  with  the  Met  and  the  start  of  a  three-year 
contract  with  the  dilapidated  New  York  Philharmonic,  work  on  the 
Symphony  No.  9.  1910:  concerts  with  the  Philharmonic  in  New  York  and 
other  American  cities,  engagements  in  Paris  and  Rome,  the  triumphant 
premiere  in  Munich  of  the  Symphony  No.  8  (written  in  the  summer  of 
1906),  the  completion  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  followed  immediately  by 
extensive  and  concentrated  work  on  the  Tenth,  and  a  meeting  at  Leyden 
with  Sigmund  Freud.  1911:  the  last  New  York  Philharmonic  concert  on 
21  February,  including  the  premiere  of  Busoni's  Berceuse  elegiaque —  A  Man's 
Cradle  Song  at  his  Mother's  Coffin,  the  onset  of  a  streptococcal  blood 
infection,  unsuccessful  serum  treatment  in  Paris,  and  death  in  a  Vienna 
sanatorium  on  18  May.  "No  doubt  he'll  now  become  a  great  man  in 
Vienna  too,"  wrote  Richard  Strauss  to  his  "dear  poet,"  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal.  Bruno  Walter,  a  friend  ever  since  he  had  become  a  coach 
and  chorus  master  on  Mahler's  staff  at  the  Hamburg  Opera  in  1894, 
conducted  the  posthumous  premieres  of  both  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony. 

In  the  Ninth,  Mahler,  for  the  first  time  since  the 'Sixth  Symphony  of 
1903-05,  returns  to  a  four-movement  design.  The  Symphony  No.  1  is  his 
only  previous  four-movement  symphony,  and  even  that  was  a  five- 
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movement  work  for  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence.  If  the  four 
movements  of  the  revised  First  Symphony  and  of  the  Sixth  still 
correspond  to  those  of  the  normal  Classical  and  Romantic  symphony,  the 
Mahler  of  the  Ninth  is  clearly  after  another  aim  altogether.  He  begins 
with  a  very  large  movement  whose  basic  tempo  is  semi-slow  but  which 
tends  to  spill  over  into  allegro.  Next  comes  a  double  intermezzo  in  the 
form  of  a  pair  of  vividly  contrasted  scherzi.  The  finale  is  an  Adagio 
whose  weight  and  span  approach  those  of  the  first  movement. 

As  for  that  first  movement,  it  is  surely  Mahler's  greatest  achievement 
in  symphony.  Shortly  before  Mahler  was  born,  Wagner  wrote  to  Mathilde 
Wesendonck,  "I  should  now  like  to  call  my  deepest  and  most  subtle  art  the 
art  of  transition,  for  the  whole  fabric  of  my  art  is  built  upon  such 
transitions/'  The  composer  and  critic  Richard  Swift  points  out  that  it  was 
"with  a  powerful  feeling  of  recognition"  that  Mahler  first  read  the 
Wagner- Wesendonck  correspondence  in  1904,  remarking  to  his  wife  upon 
its  "transcendent  and  superhuman"  nature.  The  Ninth's  first  movement  is 
the  high  point  of  Mahler's  own  practice  in  the  deep  and  subtle  art  of 
transition,  of  organic  expansion,  of  continuous  variation. 

Cellos  and  a  single  horn  set,  in  deep  quiet,  a  rhythmic  frame.  Their 
notes  are  oddly,  almost  disorientingly  placed  in  the  time  flow,  and 
Leonard  Bernstein  has  suggested  that  their  halting  rhythm  represents,  or 
perhaps  reflects,  the  irregular  pulse  of  Mahler's  own  faltering  heart. 
Cellos  and  horn  play  the  same  pitch,  A,  and  it  will  be  more  than  fifty 
measures — more  than  three  minutes  of  playing  time — before  we  meet  a 
bar  in  which  A  is  not  a  crucial  component  (and  then  it  takes  a  violent 
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deceptive  cadence  to  wrench  the  music  in  another  direction).  The  harp 
begins  a  kind  of  tolling  about  that  low  A,*  while  a  stopped  horn  projects 
another  thought,  also  departing  from  A,  and  in  a  variant  of  the  faltering 
pulse  rhythm.  The  accompaniment  gathers  density,  though  remaining 
always  transparent  with  each  detail  highly  individual,  and  all  this 
prepares  a  melody  that  the  second  violins  build  up  step  by  step,  full  of 
literal  or  subtly  varied  repetitions.  We  soon  perceive  that  the  melody  is  in 
fact  a  duet,  for  the  horn  re-emerges  with  thoughts  of  its  own  on  the 
material.  Listening  still  more  closely,  we  hear  that  the  accompanying 
figures  in  the  harp,  the  clarinet,  and  the  elaborately  divided  lower  strings 
are  using  the  same  vocabulary  too  —  the  same  intervals,  the  same  patterns 
of  rhythm.  (Do  the  accompaniments  reflect  the  melody  much  as  good 
servants  take  on  something  of  their  masters'  style,  or  is  the  melody — or 
better,  the  melodic  complex — the  expansion  of  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  ever  present,  ever  changing  background?)  Before  the  growing  of  this 
melody  is  done,  first  violins  have  replaced  the  horn  as  the  seconds'  duet 
partner,!  while  the  clarinet  (anticipated  by  the  English  horn)  and  cellos 
cross  the  border,  turning  from  accompanists  to  singers.  In  this  beginning, 
you  have  an  incredible  example  of  Mahler's  inspired  art  of  transition,  so 
painstakingly  worked  (as  we  can  tell  from  the  orchestral  draft  that  has 
been  published  in  facsimile  by  Universal  Edition,  Vienna)  and  so 
convincing  in  its  appearance  of  natural  growth,  of  utter  spontaneity.  The 
transition,  moreover,  exists  in  two  dimensions:  horizontal,  as  the  melody 
proceeds  through  time  from  one  event  to  the  next,  and  vertical,  in  the 
integration  of  melodic  strands  and  their  accompaniments. 

This  long  opening  melody  keeps  returning,  always  with  new  details  of 
shape  and  texture,  and  its  D  major  presence  is  the  anchor  to  which  the 
movement  is  bound.  The  most  persistent  element  of  contrast  comes  in  the 
form  of  an  impassioned,  thrusting  theme  in  minor,  whose  stormy  character 
is  new  but  whose  intervals,  rhythms,  and  accompaniments  continue  the 
patterns  established  earlier.  The  "faltering  pulse"  and  the  harp  tollings 
persist;  dramatic  abruptions  shatter  the  long -breathed,  seamless 
continuities;  urgent  trumpet  signals  mark  towering  climaxes.  From  one  of 
these  high  points  the  music  plunges  into  sudden  quiet  and  the  slowest 
tempo  so  far,  and  the  coda  is  almost  chamber  music,  with  simultaneous 
monologues  of  all  but  dissociated  instruments  —  flute,  oboe,  violin,  piccolo, 
horn,  just  a  few  stands  of  cellos  and  basses  to  begin  with.  The  spaces 
between  events  become  wider  —  it  is  as  though  the  music  continued,  but 
beyond  our  hearing  —  until  silence  at  last  wins  out  over  sound.  With  the 
completion  of  this  immense  and  wonderfully  poised  arch,  about  one  third 
of  the  great  symphony  is  done. 

The  second  movement  returns  us  forcefully  to  earth.  Mahler  always 
had  a  love  for  the  vernacular,  and  here  is  one  more  of  his  fantastical 
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*The  discovery  of  the  harp  as  an  instrument  that  can  do  more  than  accompany  or 
prettily  decorate  is  one  of  Mahler's  important  orchestral  achievements. 

tThe  full  effect  of  the  first  violins'  pianissimo  entrance  can  be  felt  only  when  the 
orchestra  is  seated  according  to  the  plan  Mahler  knew  and  wrote  for,  that  is,  with 
first  violins  on  the  left  and  seconds  on  the  right  where  we  now  put  the  violas. 
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explorations  of  dance  music.  He  shows  us  three  kinds:  a  landler  in  C, 
leisurely,  clumsy,  heavy-footed,  coarse  (the  adjectives  are  Mahler's); 
something  much  quicker  and  more  waltz-like  in  a  slightly  soured  E  major 
(and  taken  over  almost  literally  by  Shostakovich  in  his  Fifth  Symphony); 
then  another  landler,  this  one  in  F,  gentle,  lilting,  sentimental.  These 
tunes,  tempi,  and  characters  lend  themselves  to  delightful  combinations 
and  interchanges.  This  movement,  too,  finishes  in  a  disintegrating  coda, 
but  the  effect  here  is  toward  an  intriguing  mixture  of  the  ghostly  and  the 
cute. 

Where  the  second  movement  was  expansively  leisurely,  the  third 
movement,  which  Mahler  styles  a  Burleske  and  which  he  wants  played 
'Very  defiantly,"  is  music  of  violent  urgency.  The  first  four  measures, 
which  take  about  three  seconds  to  play,  hurl  three  distinct  motives  at  us, 
and  that  sort  of  concentration  is  fair  warning  of  what  is  to  follow.  Mahler 
inscribed  the  autograph  "to  my  brothers  in  Apollo,"  this  reference  to  the 
leader  of  the  muses  being  connected  to  the  virtuosic  display  of 
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contrapuntal  craft  that  is  here  unleashed.  A  contrasting  Trio  brings  a 
march  and  even  some  amiability — also,  later,  a  twisted  reminiscence  of 
one  of  the  march  tunes  in  the  Third  Symphony's  first  movement.  Most 
surprising,  deeply  touching  as  well,  is  the  trumpet's  shining  D  major 
transformation  of  one  of  the  most  jagged  themes  into  a  melody  of 
tenderly  consoling  warmth.  It  is,  however,  the  fierce  music,  returning 
now  at  still  greater  speed  and  more  ferociously,  that  brings  this  Burleske  to 
its  crashing  close. 

Deryck  Cooke  proposed  that  the  large  formal  model  Mahler  had  in 
mind  in  writing  his  Ninth  Symphony  was  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique,  and  the 
correspondences  are  indeed  clear:  two  first  movements  between  slow  and 
fast,  beginning  and  ending  quietly;  the  landlers  and  Tchaikovsky's  gimpy 
5/4  waltz;  the  Burleske  and  Tchaikovsky's  brilliant  march;  and  now  an 
adagio  finale.  The  Pathetique  was  new  music  at  the  time,  just  sixteen  years 
old,  and  Mahler  remembered  gratefully  Tchaikovsky's  admiration  of  his 
Eugene  Onegin  performances  in  Hamburg  in  1891. 

In  any  event,  Mahler  now  builds  up  the  great  Adagio  that  balances  the 
first  movement  and  completes  what  was  begun  there.  He  begins  with  a 
great  cry  of  violins,  harmonically  close  to  the  A  minor  we  just  left,  and 
leading  surprisingly  into  distant  D  flat  major.  In  his  other  two  four- 
movement  symphonies,  Mahler  had  ended  in  his  original  keys;  here,  as  is 
more  often  his  preference,  he  takes  the  conclusion  to  another  key.  (It  is 
higher  than  the  original  in  the  optimistic  No.  5,  but  a  step  lower  for  this 
ending.)  All  the  strings,  who  are  enjoined  to  play  with  big  tone,  play  a 
richly  textured  hymn.  Their  song  is  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  a  quiet, 
virtually  unaccompanied  phrase  of  a  single  bassoon,  but  impassioned 
declamation  of  the  choric  style  immediately  resumes.  But  that  other  world 
insists  on  its  rights,  and  Mahler  gives  us  passages  of  a  ghostly  and  hollow 
music,  very  high,  very  low,  and  between  the  two  a  chasm.  The  two 
musics  alternate,  the  hymnic  song  being  more  intense  and  urgent  on  each 
of  its  returns.  We  hear  echoes  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  and  phrases  from 
the  Burleske.  Here,  too,  disintegration  begins.  All  but  the  strings  fall  silent, 
until  just  cellos  sing,  as  though  from  a  great  distance,  a  phrase  which  they 
can  scarcely  bear  to  let  go.  Then,  after  a  great  stillness,  the  music  seems 
to  draw  breath  to  begin  again,  still  slower  than  before:  Adagissimo,  slow, 
and  ppp  to  the  end,  Mahler  warns.  As  though  with  infinite  regret,  with 
almost  every  trace  of  physicality  removed,  muted  strings  recall  moments 
of  their — and  our — journey.  The  first  violins,  alone  unmuted  among  their 
colleagues,  remember  something  from  still  longer  ago,  the  Kindertotenlieder, 
those  laments  on  the  deaths  of  children  Mahler  had  written,  to  his  wife's 
horror,  two  years  before  death  took  his  daughter  Maria.  Der  Tag  ist  schon 
auf  jenen  Hoh'n! — the  day  is  so  lovely  on  those  heights.  "Might  this  not," 
asks  Mahler's  biographer,  Michael  Kennedy,  "be  his  requiem  for  his 
daughter,  dead  only  two  years  when  he  began  to  compose  it,  and  for  his 
long-dead  brothers  and  sisters  .  .  .?"  More  and  more,  the  music  recedes, 
to  the  last  a  kind  of  polyphony,  the  cellos  and  second  violins  gently  firm, 
the  first  violins  and  the  violas  equally  softly  afloat.  Grief  gives  way  to 
peace,  music  and  silence  become  one. 

— Iviichael  Steinberg 
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ARTISTS 


Christoph  Eschenbach 

Pianist  Christoph  Eschenbach  has 
won  acclaim  for  recital  performances 
as  well  as  for  his  appearances  with 
orchestra.  He  has  been  heard  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
London,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Toronto;  at  the  music 
festivals  of  Salzburg,  Bonn,  Vienna, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Tanglewood,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  at 
Lincoln  Center;  and  he  is  a  favorite  of  such  conductors  as  Claudio 
Abbado,  Pierre  Boulez,  Eugen  Jochum,  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch.  He  is  also  an  accomplished  conductor  and  has 
led,  among  others,  the  London  Philharmonic  and  London  Symphony 
Orchestras,  the  NDR  Symphony  of  Hamburg,  the  Vienna  Symphony, 
and,  in  America,  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York. 

Born  in  Breslau,  Germany  in  1940,  Mr.  Eschenbach  began  piano  lessons 
with  his  mother  and  later  studied  with  Eliza  Hansen  in  Hamburg.  A 
winner  of  the  Steinway  Young  Pianists  Award  in  1951  and  1952,  of  the 
1959  Deutscher  Hochschulen  Competition  and  the  1962  Munich  Inter- 
national Music  Competition,  he  so  impressed  the  judges  of  the  Clara 
Haskil  Competition  that  they  made  their  initial  first  prize  presentation  to 
him  in  1965.  A  graduate  with  highest  honors  from  the  Hamburg  Academy  of 
Music,  Mr.  Eschenbach  came  to  America  in  1969  for  appearances  with  George 
Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  for  recitals  in  twelve  major  cities,  and,  a  highlight  of  the  tour,  to 
perform  Henze's  Second  Piano  Concerto,  composed  in  his  honor,  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  conducted  by  the  composer. 


Justus  Frantz 


Born  in  Hohensalza,  Silesia  in  1944, 
pianist  Justus  Frantz  studied  with 
Professor  Eliza  Hansen  in  Hamburg 
and  was  granted  a  fellowship  by  the 
Studienstiftung  des  Deutschen  Volkes 
in  1967,  receiving  a  prize  at  the 
International  Musician's  Competition 
in  Munich  that  same  year.  In  1968-69 
he  gave  numerous  concerts  in  the 
state-sponsored1  program  "Concerts 
with  Young  Musicians."  International 
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appearances  have  brought  him  to  such  musical  centers  as  Spoleto, 
London,  Vienna,  Aix-en-Provence,  and  Salzburg,  to  France,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  the  United  States;  he  has  appeared  with  such 
conductors  as  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Bernard  Haitink, 
Rudolf  Kempe,  and  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Frantz  has  become  widely  known  through  radio  and  television 
appearances,  and  he  is  at  home  in  repertory  ranging  from  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  to  Stockhausen  and  Henze.  He  made  his  New  York  debut  in 
April  of  1975  in  six  concerts  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  conducted 
by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  with  Bernstein  and  the  Philharmonic,  he 
recorded  Dvorak's  G  minor  Piano  Concerto  for  Columbia  records.  He  has 
recorded  music  of  Mozart  with  pianist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  a  frequent 
collaborator,  and  recordings  of  Beethoven  sonatas  and  Mozart  piano 
concertos  are  planned.  The  present  performances  are  Mr.  Frantz's  first 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Ralph  Gomberg 


Ralph  Gomberg,  principal  oboe, 
comes  from  a  highly  musical  family. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  graduated  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the 
renowned  oboist  Marcel 
Tabuteau.  Following  his  studies  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  he  was  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  principal  oboe 
of  the  all-American  Youth  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  After 
service  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  he  became  principal  oboe  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  the  New  York  City  Center  Orchestra  under 


In  the  Berkshires:  a  complete  contemporary  furniture  store. 

Wall  systems,  lighting,  tables,  bedrooms,  sofas,  accessories. 

Professional  design  service. 

Furniture  that  is  clean,  comfortable,  flexible  and  handsome. 

Tuesday  thru  Saturday  10-5/Thursday  until  9 

184  South  Street/Pittsfield/499-4200 


E  Interior 
Design 


Center  Furniture 
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Leonard  Bernstein,  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestra.  Mr.  Gomberg 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1950.  He  teaches  at  Boston 
University  and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Wayne  Rapier 


f 

Wayne  Rapier  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  and  studied  oboe  and  wind 
ensemble  playing  in  Philadelphia 
with  the  famed  oboist  Marcel 
Tabuteau.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1970,  Mr.  Rapier  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Band 
and  Orchestra,  the  Indianapolis  and 
Baltimore  Symphonies,  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic,  and,  from  1960- 
65,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  has  taught  at  Peabody  Conservatory  in 
Baltimore,  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  and  at  Oberlin.  With  pianist 
John  Perry,  he  has  recorded  oboe  works  of  Telemann,  Saint- Saens, 
Franck,  Goossens,  Piston,  and  Bach  for  Coronet  records. 
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Harold  Wright 


Harold  Wright  has  been  principal 
clarinet  player  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  1970-71 
season.  Born  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania, 
he  began  clarinet  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  later  studied  with  Ralph  McLane 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Houston  and  Dallas  Symphonies  and 
principal  clarinet  of  the  Washington 
National  Symphony. 
Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals  Festival  participant  for  seven  years,  he  has 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  he  has 
toured  with  the  National  Symphony  and  the  Marlboro  Festival  players. 
His  many  recordings  include  sonatas  by  Brahms,  Copland's  Sextet, 
Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rock  with  Benita 
Valente  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Wright  teaches  at  Boston  University  and 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
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Peter  Hadcock 


Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1965,  Peter  Hadcock 
was  first  clarinet  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  and,  prior  to  that,  a 
member  of  the  Rochester  Phil- 
harmonic. He  studied  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  where 
his  principal  instructor  was  Stanley 
Hastey,  and  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  before  moving 
on  to  Boston.  Mr.  Hadcock  is 
originally  from  Bay  City,  Michigan. 


Sherman  Walt 


Sherman  Walt,  principal  bassoon  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
studied  music  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  and  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  where  his  teachers 
included  Ferdinand  Del  Negro  and 
Marcel  Tabuteau.  Before  joining  the 
Orchestra  in  1952,  he  was  principal 
bassoon  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Mr.  Walt  teaches  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  Professor  of  Music, 
and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Tanglewood. 


Roland  Small 


A  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  bas- 
soonist Roland  Small  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Symphony, 
the  National  Symphony  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  Yomiuri  Orchestra  of 
Tokyo,  and  the  orchestras  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Vancouver,  Canada. 
His  teachers  included  Leo  Reines, 
Roy  Houser,  and  Sol  Schoenbach, 
and  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  September  of  1975. 
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Andre  Watts 


Andre  Watts  burst  into  international 
fame  at  sixteen  when  Leonard 
Bernstein  introduced  him  on  CBS 
television  as  soloist  for  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  Young  People's  Concert 
and  then,  three  weeks  later,  called 
upon  him  to  substitute  for  an  ailing 
Glenn  Gould  on  one  of  the 
Philharmonic's  regular  subscription 
concerts.  The  son  of  an  American 
Negro  GI  and  his  Hungarian  wife, 
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Charles  Kavalovski 


Charles  Kavalovski,  the  Boston 
Symphony's  French  horn  principal, 
joined  the  Orchestra  during  the 
summer  of  1972.  Formerly  principal 
horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony,  he 
holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  physics 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Before  turning  to  music  as  a  career, 
he  taught  and  did  research  at  several 
leading  universities,  including  M.I.T. 
He  is  currently  Adjunct  Professor  of 
both  music  and  physics  at  Boston  University,  a  faculty  member  at  Tangle- 
wood's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


Ralph  Pottle 


French  horn  player  Ralph  Pottle  did 
his  undergraduate  work  at  South- 
eastern College  in  his  native 
Louisiana,  continuing  his  studies  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  where  he  received  his  master's 
degree  in  music,  and  at  the 
Staatsakademie  fur  Musik  in  Vienna. 
He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1966  and  studied  with 
two  former  BSO  horn  principals, 
William  Valkenier  and  James  Stagliano.  A  former  member  of  the  San 
Antonio  Symphony  and  the  National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C., 
Mr.  Pottle  has  taught  at  Boston  University  and  at  New  England 
Conservatory. 
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Mr.  Watts  was  born  in  Niirnberg,  Germany  and  lived  in  Europe  until  he 
was  eight.  His  first  instrument  was  a  miniature  violin,  but  he  made  his 
preference  for  the  piano  clear  by  the  time  he  was  six  and  began  lessons 
with  his  mother.  Upon  his  family's  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
continued  his  musical  studies  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  and,  at 
age  fourteen,  played  Franck's  Symphonic  Variations  on  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra's  winter  subscription  series,  following  appearances  at  a 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  Children's  Concert  when  he  was  nine  and  at  the 
Robin  Hood  Dell  when  he  was  ten.  While  continuing  his  piano  studies 
with  LeOn  Fleisher  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore,  he  made 
successful  recital  appearances  in  most  of  the  major  U.S.  cities  and 
performed  as  soloist  with  a  dozen  major  symphony  orchestras. 

Mr.  Watts  is  the  only  artist  to  have  been  re-engaged  for  eleven 
successive  years  on  Lincoln  Center's  Great  Performers  series,  and  the 
only  one  to  have  sold  out  each  time,  including  stage  seats.  His  tenth 
anniversary  appearance  on  this  series  was  chosen  for  the  first  live 
nationwide  telecast  of  a  solo  recital  from  Lincoln  Center.  He  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honors,  has  performed  for  various  heads  of  state, 
and  recently  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of  Franz  Schubert's  death 
with  fifty  all-Schubert  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts  in  twenty- 
seven  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Watts  made 
his  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  January  1969  performing  Franck's 
Symphonic  Variations  and  Liszt's  E  flat  Piano  Concerto  under  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


HOLLCW 

FOR  OPENERS  a  gracious  and  leisurely  dinner 

as  an  overture  to  the  performance.  Enjoy 

the  New  England  cuisine  served  in  the 

classic  setting  of  an  historic  Vanderbilt  estate. 

COMPLETE  THE  EVENING  with  pianist- vocalist 

Ed  Linderman,  drinks  in  the  Hunt's  End  Lounge, 

pastry,  and  a  fine  selection 

of  after-dinner  beverages.  A 

lovely  ending  on  just 

the  right  note. 


FOR  RESERVATIONS 


II    From  Lenox,  south  on  Rte.  7A  to  Rte.  7.  then  right  at  light  (7  South).  1/2  mile  to  Foxhollow  entrance  on  left. 
'W-  Up  1/2  mile  driveway  to  main  house  of  estate. 
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Leonard  Bernstein 


Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts  on 
25  August  1918.  He  grew  up  in 
Boston,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1939,  and  continued  his  studies  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  Randall  Thompson,  and 
Isabella  Vengerova.  Summers  were 
spent  at  Tanglewood,  as  student  and 
assistant  to  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Engaged  by  Arthur  Rodzinski  as 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1943,  he  made  his 
now  historic  debut  with  the  orchestra  on  14  November  of  that  year, 
replacing  Bruno  Walter  in  a  nationally  broadcast  concert.  In  the  years 
following,  Mr.  Bernstein  served  as  Music  Director  of  the  New  York  City 
Symphony  (1945-48),  was  head  of  the  conducting  faculty  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  (1951-55)  and  Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis  University 
(1951-56),  appeared  regularly  as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  conducted  most  of  the 
world's  major  orchestras.  Named  Music  Director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  1958,  Mr.  Bernstein  was  the  first  musician  born  and 
trained  in  America  to  attain  so  important  a  post.  During  his  long  and 
distinguished  association  with  the  Philharmonic,  he  conducted  more 
concerts  than  any  other  conductor  in  its  history  and,  in  1969,  was  given 
the  lifetime  title  of  Laureate  Conductor.  In  addition  to  his  orchestral 
conducting,  Mr.  Bernstein  has  conducted  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La 
Scala  —  he  is  the  first  American  to  have  conducted  there  —  and  the  Vienna 
State  Opera. 

Acclaimed  as  a  composer,  Mr.  Bernstein  has  written  three  symphonies 
(Jeremiah,  Age  of  Anixiety,  and  Kaddish),  the  Serenade  ("after  Plato's 
Symposium")  for  violin  and  string  orchestra,  Chichester  Psalms  for  orchestra 
and  chorus,  the  ballets  Fancy  Free  and  Facsimile,  the  one-act  opera  Trouble  in 
Tahiti,  and  the  score  for  the  film  On  the  Waterfront.  For  the  Broadway 
theater  he  has  contributed  the  scores  to  On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town, 
Candide,  and  West  Side  Story.  His  MASS,  A  Theatre  Piece  for  Singers,  Players 
and  Dancers,  opened  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1971, 
and  Dybbuk,  his  latest  ballet,  was  premiered  in  1974  by  the  New  York  City 
Ballet.  His  most  recent  work,  Songfest  (A  Cycle  of  American  Poems  for  Six 
Singers  and  Orchestra),  was  given  its  world  premiere  with  the  National 
Symphony  in  Washington  on  11  October  1977  and  had  its  European 
premiere  in  Munich  last  November.  The  first  retrospective  of 
Mr.  Bernstein's  work  as  a  composer  was  presented  in  Israel  in  April  1977 
during  a  two-week  nationwide  Bernstein  Festival  organized  by  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  to  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  first  concerts  in 
Israel.  Since  then,  other  Bernstein  festivals  have  been^presented  at  the 
Carinthian  Summer  Festival  in  Austria  (August  1977),  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  (July/August  1978),  and  in  Kansas  City 
(May  1979). 
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Mr.  Bernstein  is  the  author  of  the  best-selling  books  The  Joy  of  Music, 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Young  People's  Concerts,  and  The  Infinite  Variety  of  Music.  In 
1972-73,  he  was  Charles  Elliot  Norton  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Harvard, 
and  the  six  lectures  he  gave  there  under  the  title  The  Unanswered  Question 
were  shown  nationwide  on  PBS,  recorded  complete  on  Columbia  Records, 
and  published  in  book  form  by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  This  work 
has  already  been  translated  into  Japanese,  Hungarian,  and  German.  A  ten- 
time  Emmy  Award  winner,  Mr.  Bernstein's  "Young  People's  Concerts" 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  extended  over  fourteen  seasons  on  CBS 
Television,  and  in  recent  years  he  has  been  seen  regularly  on  PBS's  Great 
Performances. 


1979  Tanglewood  Talks  &  Walks 


A  fascinating  series  of  6  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  at  12:30  in  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  followed  by  a 
special  guided  tour  of  Tangle- 
wood. Guest  speakers  include  the 
musicians,  conductors  and  staff 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Bring  alunch— coffee  and  tea 
available.  Please  call  the  Tangle- 
wood Friends  Office  at  413/ 
637-1600  for  reservations. 

LUNCHEON  12:15 
TALK  1:00 
WALK  1:30 


Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

(413)637-1600 


August  2 


Charles  Kavalovski 


Principal  Horn 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


August  9 


Paul  Fromm 


President,  Fromm  Music  Foundation; 
Overseer,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


August  16 


Michael  Steinberg 


Director  of  Publications 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  provides  exciting 
opportunities  and  privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  Berkshires'  best  buy! 

Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/$35  per  (immediate)  family. 


Friend 

$25/$35 


Donor 

$50 

Contributor 
$100 


Sponsor 
$150 

Associate 

$250 

Patron 
$500 


Guarantor 

$1,000 

Benefactor 

$2,000 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to  over  40  concerts 
and  recitals  presented  each  summer  by  the  students  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts. 
Friends  may  also  participate  in  the  Tanglewood  Walks  and 
Talks  series,  and  will  receive  a  subscription  to  the  BSO 
newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will  receive 
program  information  and  a  priority  ticket  application  before 
the  public  sale  of  concert  seats. 
The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering  place  where 
food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday  evenings.  Con- 
tributors also  receive  the  benefits  of  Donor  membership. 
Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for  Sponsor 
members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Con- 
tributor membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected  Listening  and  Anal- 
ysis classes  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  of  the  benefits  of  Sponsor  membership. 
Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Tanglewood  program. 
They  will  also  be  invited  to  a  conductor's  reception  at 
Seranak,  the  Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 

Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at  Seranak,  and 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Patron  membership. 
Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the  guest 
artist,  management  and  principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  other 
membership  categories  described  above. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS 

All  contributions  of  any  size  will  be  matched  by  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  up  to  a  total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift  made  now 
will  be  doubled. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— An  Important  Opportunity 

Many.  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your  gift  of  $500 
may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's  Fellowship  program. 
Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  eight- 
week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000  supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be 
awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend. 

For  information,  contact  the  Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
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Poslers5T-Shiite,etc. 


Photos  by  Studio  350;  models  R.  Smedvig  of  BSO  and  L.Young  of  Boston  Ballet. 

Chic  and  colorful  Boston  Symphony  mementos  are  available  in 

the  Glass  House,  situated  at  the  Main  Gate.  The  Glass  House 

is  open  one  hour  before  concerts,  during  intermissions 

and  one  hour  after  concerts.  All  proceeds  help  sustain 

the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  and  the 

activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Mastercharge/Visa  credit  cards  accepted. 


Join  the 
Club! 


Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide. 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form: 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co -Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

Fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood /Boston  liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston/Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music   107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  doe-. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

"Emanuel  Borok,  violin 
Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
Madeline  Foley  chamber  music 

'Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
Mary  Crowder  Hess,  violin 

'MaxHobart.  violin 

"Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 
Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
William  Kroll,  chamber  music 
Carole  Lieberman,  violin 

"Eugene  Lehner.  chamber  music 

"  Les  lie  Mar  tin,  string 
George  Neikrug,  cello 
~-ha  Nieland,  cello 
Leslie  Parnas,  cello 

tHenry  Portnoi,  string  bass 

"William  Rhein,  string  bass 

"Roger  Shermont,  violin 

"Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Roman  Totenberg,  violin 
Walter  Trampler,  viola 

'  Max  Winder,  violin 

"  Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 
Victor  Yampolsky,  violin 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
"Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
"Donot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
"Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
rjohn  Holmes,  oboe 
t Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 

Harvey  Pittel,  saxophone 
*  Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
"Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
"Fenwick  Smith,  flute 
"Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
"Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

"Ronald Barron,  trombone 
"  Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
t  John  Coffey,  trombone  tuba 
"Armando Ghitalla,  trumpet 

Paul  Gay  trombone 


brass  cunt 

"Gordon  Ha  11  berg,  trombone  tuba 
"Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

Charles  A  Lewis,  fr,  trumpet 
"David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
"Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
tRoger  Voisin,  trumpet 
"Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 
"Thomas  Gauger 
"Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

guitar  and  lute 

Thomas  E.  Greene,  guitar 

Robert  Stnzich,  lute 

piano 

Luis  Batlle 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Elizabeth  Hagenah 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Phillip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Harnet  Shirvan 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 

Jack  Fisher 

Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Mark  Kroll 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 

Germaine  Arosa,  diction 

Mary  Davenport,  contralto 

Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 

Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 

Robert  Gartside,  tenor 

Mac  Morgan,  baritone 

Chloe  Owen,  soprano 

Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 

Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  hi>tory  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
John  Has  son 

Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

Theodore  Antoniou 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Mark  Kroll 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Ma  Hoy  Miller 
Robert  Si  rota 
John  Thow 
Jan  Wissmuller 
Maurice  Wright 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Phyllis  Elhady  Hoffman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Thomas  Dunn,  chorus 

Endel  Kalam,  orchestra 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky,  orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  repertoire  orchestra 

Paul  Gay,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
'Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


"Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1 Former  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director 

offer  :c  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels 

School  for  th  -    c,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Gerald  Gross,  Dean  ad  interim 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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"A  GIANT  OF  A  PLAY!" 


CLIVE  BARNES.  NY.  Post 


BEST  PLAY  OF  1979 

NEW  YORK  DRAMA 

CRITICS'  CIRCLE  AWARD 


SotaCmtA 
J  ffadk  /mtj  head,  14  Ac  fy 


THE 
ELEPHANT 


i*i 


PHONE  RESERVATIONS  ON  MAJOR 
CREDIT  CARDS:  (212)  246-5969 

TICKETRON:  (212)  977-9020 

GROUP  SALES:  (212)  221-3551 

BOOTH  THEATRE 

45th  Street  West  of  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


COMING  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  4  August  at  8:30 

(For   the  benefit  of  the   Berkshire  Music 

Center) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  and 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  and 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductors 

SCHULLER 

Deai  for  two  orchestras 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Pathetique 

Sunday,  5  August  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 

MOZART 

Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Overture 
Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622 

STRAUSS 
Ein  Heldenleben 

Thursday,  2  August  at  8:30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Solo  violin  music  of  Pisendel,  Bach, 
Ysaye,  and  Bartok 

Friday,  3  August  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

Members  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

MAX  HOBART,  violin 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

EDWIN  BARKER,  bass 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 

MOZART 

Divertimento  No.  17  in  D,  K.  334 

Friday,  3  August  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  trumpet 

MOZART 

Bassoon  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.  191 

HAYDN 

Trumpet  Concerto  in  E  flat 

RESPIGHI 

The  Fountains^of  Rome 
Roman  Festivals 


■KJ 
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Stockbridge 
|=f  Chamber 
9rH  Concerts 

a—  f  — 

■S  V3      JULY  15-AUGUST  19 

w**"*-  warn 

J»»  ^^    ^0       Sunday  evening  at  St.  Paul's  Church 
r    B^    ♦  &       Monday  evening?,  at  Foxhollow,  Lenox 


ELIZABETH  HAGENAH,  Munir  Director 


P.O.  Box  164  Storkhridice,  MA.  01262 

413-298-3246 


THE  STUDIO  OF 

WatterrHScott 


Official  Photographer 
Tanglewood 

Original  Photographs,  Conductors, 
Soloists  and  Orchestra 

Open  by  Appointment 
(413)  298-3651  -  Stockbridge 


II 


J  &  J  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  &  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  e)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

1  Vi  miles  east  of  Stockbridge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Uridmal   18tk   (jentury 

Restored   Village 

Open  Jailj  9:30  -  5:00 

Adults  $3.50        Children  $1.00 

farmers    iHarlcet  &   Picnic  Aug.   4 

Annual  Kitchen   fVstival  and 

World  s   People  s   Dinners 

Aug.   5   tnru  Aug.   11 

Reservations  Only 

Route  20  Five  Miles  West 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SCANDINAVIAN  FURNITURE 

ROUTE  9/NORTH AMPTON/MA.  (41 3)586-3620 

DAILY  9-5/  THURSDAY  9-9/  SUNDAY  1  -5/  CLOSED  MONDAY 

over  12,000  square  feet  of  display  space! 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    i\ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Trustees  Emeriti 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


John  T.  Noonan 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Lawrence  Murray 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

James  E.  Whitaker 

Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  vf  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

William  Bernell 

Assistant  to  the 

General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ®  1979  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

The  cover  photo  is  by  Walter  H.  Scott,  Stockbridge 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 
Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

*Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

The  Hon.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Julian  Cohen 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

*Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 


Weston  P.  Figgins 
Vice  Chairman 

Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

*Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

vMrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard,  Jr. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler 

Paul  Montrone 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris' 

Richard  P.  Morse 

David  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 
Donald  Sinclair 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Richard  Smith 
Peter  J.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 
Mark  Ti shier 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 
Roger  H.  Woodworth 
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Cornell       § 
Galleries 

270  MAPLE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)732-5339  ^ 

Significant  wor£fs  Fine  Art: 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,  SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grannies  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 

•  Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free  • 


Dress  by  Frederika  Jean  Stark 


30  minutes  from  Lenox, 
west  on  Berkshire  Spur 
off  1-90  to  Cohoes 


LARGEST  IN  THE  NORTHEAST:  •  80,000  sq.  ft.  of  designer  fashions  savings  for  ladies 
and  men.  •  300  "Professionals"  to  assist  you.  •  7  acres  of  free  parking. 

43  Mohawk  Street,  Cohoes,  New  York  •  Phone  (518)  2370524 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SHED  AT  TAN  OLE  WOOD 

Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 

lOOth  anniversary  fund  raising  drive  is  the  expansion  of  the 

backstage  area  of  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Although  the  interior 

of  the  Shed  is  recognized  as  a  model  hall  for  outdoor 

orchestral  performances,  current  artistic  and  administrative 

functions  require  an  increase  in  space  backstage. 


The  current  backstage  area  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  size  of  the 
Orchestra.  There  is  no  space  backstage  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
or  for  the  studying  and  cataloging  of  the  growing  collection  of  music  scores. 
There  aren't  enough  offices  for  the  increased  administrative  staff  which  the 
BSO,  as  the  world's  largest  orchestral  operation,  needs  in  order  to  run 
efficiently.  There  aren't  enough  dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  more  than 

two  guest  soloists  at  a  time. 

These  space  problems  weren't  anticipated  in  1938  when  the  Shed  was 

constructed  by  the  noted  architects  Eero  Saarinen  and  Joseph  Franz.  Built 

just  two  years  after  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires,  the 

Shed  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  outdoor  concert  hall  design. 

In  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  local 

residents  and  summer  visitors  determined  that  the  Boston  Symphony  would 

find  its  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Beginning  that  summer,  and  for  the  first 

two  years,  concerts  were  played  under  a  tent  at  "Holmwood",  the  former 

Vanderbilt  estate  which  late  became  the  Foxhollow  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  tent  proved  to  be  inadequte  during  a  severe 

thunderstorm  which  drowned  out  the  music  and  drenched  the  audience  and 

members  of  the  Orchestra.  That  night  it  was  decided  that  a  permanent 

structure  was  essential  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  needed  for 

building  the  Shed  was  pledged  by  the  wet  concertgoers. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  the  Shed  is  not  in  danger  of  being  washed  away 

during  a  storm,  but  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  will 

ultimately  suffer  if  the  space  problems  backstage  aren't  resolved.  This  is  why 

the  planned  improvements  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Orchestra's  capital 

fund  drive  commemorating  the  BSO's  lOOth  anniversary  in  October  of  1981. 

An  initial  $100,000  donation  from  the  Mellon  fund  was  received  in  1971  for 

this  project. 


TUNING  ROOM 
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PLAYERS  IOUNGE 


SOlOtSTS  ROOM 

(DONAIEti) 


SOtOISTSROOM 
OFffCE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

SONNEl  MANAGER 


CONDUCTOR'S  BOOM 

©fefl-N  ROOM 


TANGLEWOOD  SHED  EXTENSION 


1.  GREEN  ROOM:  A  public  reception  room  for 
conductor  and  soloist. 

2.  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM:  A  private  dressing 
room  for  conductor. 

3.  TUNING  ROOM:  A  space  for  orchestra 
members  to  tune  their  instruments  and 
prepare  for  the  concert. 

4.  LIBRARY:  For  storage  and  study  of  scores. 

5.  PLAYERS  LOUNGES:  Dressing  and  preparation 
rooms  for  men  and  women  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

6.  ANNOUNCER'S  BOOTH: 


7.  RADIO  CONTROL  ROOM: 

8.  CONFERENCE  ROOM:  A  general  meeting 
space  for  management  and  orchestra 
members.  (No  space  exists  at  Tanglewood  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time.) 

9.  CHORUS  ROOM:  A  warming-up  room  for  the 
Chorus. 

IP.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

11.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

12.  2  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS  OFFICES 

13. 8  SOLOIST  ROOMS:  Private  dressing  rooms  for 
Soloists.  One  has  already  been  donated. 


$100,000. 

$75,000. 

$50,000. 

$75,000. 
$15,000.  ea. 


sio.oeto. 
$iofg£$o. 

$50,000. 


$75,000. 

$15,000. 
$10,000. 
$10,000.  ea. 
$5,000.  ea. 


The  orchestra  has 
created  a  unique 
commemorative  gift 
program  for  the 
Shed  expansion  in 
which  donors  may 
have  special  rooms 
within  the  Shed 
named.  Besides  the 
list  of  available 
rooms,  please  note 
that  seats  within  the 
Shed  may  be  named, 
too,  for  a  donation 
of  $2500  per  seat. 


PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.,  01240  TEL.  (4?3)  637-1600 


■ 


TANGLEWOOD 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which  opened  the  1937  Festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll, 
music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the  intermission, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  made  a 
fund-raising  appeal  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised 
to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Plans  for  the  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen,  and,  as  modified  by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also 


directed  construction,  it  was  completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  featured  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941, 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  —  all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun 
operations  the  preceding  year  —  were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted 
nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 
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Lightworks  Gallery.... 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is- near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we 
must  ask  you  to  take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the  click  of 
shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  dis- 
tract the  musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your,understanding  and  your  courtesy. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  crosses  the  Atlantic  for  a 
tour  of  European  Music  Festivals  beginning  with  concerts  in 
Salzburg  on  24  and  26  August,  continuing  with  performances  at 
Lucerne,  Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
and  finishing  up  with  appearances  at  the  Berlin  and  Edinburgh 
Festivals.  This  is  the  Orchestra's  first  trip  to  Europe  since  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa  led  concerts  in  seven  cities  on  that  continent 
in  February  and  March  of  1976,  and  this  is  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  festival  appearances.  Tour  repertory  highlights 
include  the  complete  ballet  scores  of  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin 
and  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  performances  in  Salzburg  and 
Berlin  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust. 

In  discussing  the  trip,  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris 
emphasized  that  since  the  Orchestra  has  established  an 
international  reputation  and  world-wide  audience  through 
past  visits  to  Europe,  Japan,  and  China,  that  audience  deserves  to 
hear  the  BSO  whenever  possible.  He  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  outside  funding  to  such  tours.  In  this  instance,  the  Orchestra 
has  received  a  $125,000  grant  from  Technics,  a  division  of  Japan's 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Company,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  consumer  electric  and  electronic  products.  This 
grant  is  the  first  major  international  grant  the  BSO  has  ever 
received  and  represents  a  breakthrough  in  Japanese  corporate 
support  of  the  performing  arts. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra 
tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of 
America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities 
during  the  next  several  years. 

The  Bell  System  has  offered  a  matching  grant  of  up  to  $150,000 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  offer 
additional  funding  to  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours 
during  the  winter  season.  What  this  means  now  is  that  any  gift 
made  to  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  will  be  matched  by  AT&T  up  to  a 
total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift,  which  may  be  made  at 
the  Friends'  Office  in  the  form  of  a  contribution,  or  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  will  be  doubled. 
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and  much  more  .  .  . 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an . 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February/March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  el  Juliette  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d. 
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stereo  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


Featuring  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  every  Monday  at  8  PM 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Roger  Shermont 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Arthur  Fiedler 

17  December  1894—10  July  1979 


When  Arthur  Fiedler  became  an  institution,  he  did  it  so  thoroughly  that 
we  forgot  how  late  it  happened.  Popular  he  was,  and  a  considerable 
moneymaker  for  himself,  for  RCA,  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  and  for  the  musicians  themselves,  but  he  was  far  into  his  seventies 
before  he  was  certified  as  The  Grandfather  of  our  Country.  That  is 
altogether  in  character,  for  he  worked  hard  for  everything  he  had.  He 
was  a  professional  through  and  through.  He  had,  in  his  best  years,  a  clear 
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stick  and  an  enviable  skill  at  quick  learning  and  quick,  efficient  teaching.  He 
had  a  great-showman's  understanding  of  timing,  and  that  uncannily 
precise  sense  of  how  to  send  an  audience  home  wishing  there'd  been  just 
a  little  more. 

And,  to  the  last,  he  was,  whatever  skeptical  things  he  may  have 
permitted  himself  to  say  in  interviews  and  conversations,  turned  on  by 
audiences  and  by  performance.  None  who  was  there  or  who  saw  it  later  on 
TV  will  forget  what  happened  when  he  conducted  the  1812  Overture  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer — the  dejected,  wretched  shuffle  from  his 
dressing  room  to  the  stage  door,  and  then,  upon  the  opening  of  that  door, 
the  little  exclamation  of  "Now/'  the  clapping  together  of  his  hands,  the 
sudden  straightening  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  confident  stride  to  the  podium. 
The  day  he  died,  a  reporter  asked  me  whether  Fiedler  had  ever  coasted. 
He  didn't.  Toward  the  end,  his  concentration  failed  him  sometimes,  but  he 
never  coasted  because  he  didn't  care.  He  always  put  out.  Audiences  knew 
that,  and  that  is  why  they  responded  so. 

He  led  the  first  two  concerts  of  his  50th  Pops  season,  which  meant  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  that  signal  of  Boston  spring  for  more  than  half  of  the 
Pops'  existence.  He  had  quickly  found  a  successful  program-building 
formula — light  classics  to  begin  with,  something  fairly  solid  in  the  middle, 
and  then  the  hair  down,  with  Broadway  show  tunes,  Beatles  songs,  and 
TV  commercials  —  and  he  set  the  standard  and  the  pattern  for  pops 
concerts  across  the  country.  He  had  no  patience  for  those  who  minded 
the  mixture.  The  only  distinction  he  found  worth  making,  so  he  often 
insisted,  was  between  good  music  and  bad,  and  it  delighted  him  to  sneak  a 
Mozart  concerto  into  the  lives  of  those  who  had  really  come  for  Sousa 
and  Lennon-McCartney.  Whether  he  made  converts  I  don't  know:  my 
impression  is  that  people  rarely  graduated — and  how  he  would  have  hated 
so  tendentious  a  verb  —  from  Pops  to  Symphony,  that  there  was  little 
overlap  between  the  Pops  public  and  the  hard-core  classical  audience. 

He  was  a  fascinatingly  complex  man,  an  amalgam  unique  in  my 
experience  of  curmudgeon  and  gentleman.  In  his  last  years  especially,  one 
could  often  taste  the  roughshod  manners  of  the  vigorous  old.  But  he  was 
courtly  and  dapper,  precisely  and  delightfully  articulate  (in  German,  which 
he  had  learned  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  as  elegantly  as  in  English),  and  he 
had  resources  of  touching  kindness.  The  first  memory  to  come  rushing 
when  I  heard,  that  Tuesday  morning,  that  he  had  died  was  of  the  Boston 
Symphony's  European  tour  in  1971,  a  trip  I  made  as  the  Globe's  music 
critic.  I  remember  how  he  relished  being  pampered  and  tucked  in  by  the 
Pan  Am  stewardesses  on  the  flight  from  Logan  to  London;  how,  when 
backstage  at  the  Albert  Hall,  I  asked  him  some  dumb  question  about 
whether  he  found  the  British  audience  different  from  the  one  in  Boston, 
he  growled,  glass  in  hand,  "Just  so  my  whiskey  is  the  same";  his  fierce 
gestures  at  press  photographers  crowding  the  podium  in  Bonn  to  take 
pictures  of  Joan  Kennedy,  about  to  narrate  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  The  Bonn 
concert  was  his  last  on  the  tour,  and  what  I  remember  most  was  Fiedler 
afterward,  writing  down  phone  numbers  and  gathering  in  little  packages 
so  that  he  could  bring  greetings  to  orchestra  players'  families  and  deliver 
gifts.  I  know  he  had  not  been  home  two  days  before  he  called  my  house 
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to  say  that  I  had  been  recently  seen  alive  and  well.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
conductor  of  half  his  years  and  half  his  fame  who  would  volunteer  such  a 
set  of  missions  and  carry  it  out  so  conscientiously. 

Part  of  what  made  him  a  success  was  that  he  precisely  knew  his 
strengths.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  who  had  not  so  much  chosen 
a  career  as  been  chosen  by  it.  Because  of  this,  he  could  be  a  melancholy 
sort  of  grandfather,  filled  with  regret  for  the  road  not  taken.  Until  he 
took  over  the  Pops,  in  1930,  he  was  a  straight  classicist,  as  it  were.  Even 
in  the  thirties,  it  was  he  who,  as  director  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  prepared  the 
chorus  for  the  first  American  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of 
Psalms  and  Persephone-.  And  there  was  an  Arthur  Fiedler  Sinfonietta,  which 
made  the  first  recordings  ever  of  Handel  organ  concertos  (with  E.  Power 
Biggs).  Fiedler  was  always  pleased  when  somebody  remembered  this  about 
him,  understood  that  he  could  do  more  than  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever, 
just  as  he  was  proud  that  for  years  the  Pops  had  done  more  Mozart 
concertos  than  the  Symphony  or  that,  for  example,  he  had  beaten 
Koussevitzky  to  the  Boston  premiere  of  the  violin  concerto  that  William 
Walton  wrote  for  Heifetz.  It  hurt  him  not  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
musician;  it  meant  a  lot  to  him  to  find  at  last,  in  Seiji  Ozawa,  a  Boston 
Symphony  conductor  who  treated  him  with  warmth  and  respect.  And 
when  he  was  hurt  and  melancholy,  he  could  wonder  whether  all  that 
money  and  applause,  the  travels,  the  fame,  the  fire  helmets,  and  all  the 
emanations  of  his  universal  fan  club  could  make  it  up  to  him  for  the  loss 
of  the  music  he  had  not  studied  in  years  and  knew  he  would  never 
conduct  again. 

Fiedler  seemed  to  live  totally  in  and  for  his  music.  By  choice,  he  would 
have  died  behind  that  embankment  of  yellow  chrysanthemums  on  the 
Symphony  Hall  podium.  It  was  painful  to  watch  him  in  his  wry  awareness 
of  his  failing  powers.  I  imagine  that,  drawn  into  the  general  hoopla,  he 
was  keen  at  least  to  touch  his  golden-jubilee  season,  and,  that  achieved, 
Death  was  kind  not  to  let  him  linger  long  in  his  inactivity.  We  were,  all  of 
us,  in  a  sense  prepared,  but  to  drive  up  to  the  Tanglewood  gates  that  Tuesday 
morning  and  see  the  flags  at  half-mast  —  and  how  many  musicians  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  command  that  observance?  —  was  to  realize  that 
truly  now  this  irascible,  vital,  complex,  difficult  presence  was  removed 
from  all  but  our  loving  memories;  that  the  Bostonian  voice,  sometimes 
suave,  sometimes  an  irritated  snarl,  was  stilled;  that  the  baton,  whose 
bandmasterly  economy  could  unleash  such  volleys  of  energy,  was  laid 
down  for  good. 


#<*- 


—  Michael  Steinberg 


This  material  first  appeared  in  the  Boston  Phoenix  and  is  used  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  that  publication. 
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We 


fe  at  Technics  are  delighted 
and  honored  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  tour  of  the 
European  music  Festivals. 

As  a  company  which  sells  its 
high  fidelity  products  in  some 
120  different  countries,  our 
basic  business  philosophy  is 
the  promotion  of  world 
culture. 

We  believe  that  music  is  the 
medium  which  can  unite  the 
countries  and  people  all  over 
the  world  and  help  promote 
peace.  Music  is  the  universal 
language. 

We  are  confident  that,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Seiji  Ozawa, 
your  brilliant  music  director, 
the  Boston  Symphony  will 
help  us  realize  our  aim. 


Mike  M.  Nakai 

Director,  Member  of  the  Board 
Technics  Audio  Group 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co. 
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Thursday,  2  August  at  8:30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


PISENDEL 


BACH 


Sonata  in  A  minor  for  violin  alone,  without  bass 

[Largo] 
Allegro 
Giga 

Partita  No.  2  in  D  minor,  BWV  1004 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Gigue 

Chaconne 


INTERMISSION 


YSAYE  Sonata  No.  6  in  E,  Opus  27,6 

BARTOK  Sonata  for  solo  violin 

Tempo  di  ciaccona 

Fuga 

Melodia 

Presto 
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It  was  widely  assumed  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  Bach's  suites, 
sonatas,  and  partitas  for  bowed  string  instruments  without  accom- 
paniment were  oddities  or  sports  at  best,  and  there  were  certainly 
musicians  ready  to  ascribe  their  existence  to  some  unaccountable 
perversity  in  the  Master's  makeup.  Schumann  went  so  far  as  to  provide 
some  of  these  pieces  with  piano  accompaniments.  The  viability  of  these 
works  as  concert  pieces  —  as  distinct  from  didactic  material  or  historical 
monuments  produced  in  who  knew  what  mood  of  abstraction  —  was 
questioned  by  critics  again  and  again,  and  not  only  by  the  dumb  ones. 

But  Bach,  in  writing  such  works,  was  claiming  a  place  in  a  solid 
tradition.  Though  most  renowned  as  a  keyboard  virtuoso,  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  performer  on  the  violin  who  knew  well  the  repertory  for 
that  instrument.  That  repertory  included  a  considerable  body  of 
unaccompanied  pieces  by  Heinrich  von  Biber,  Johann  Jakob  Walther, 
Johann  Paul  von  Westhoff,  and,  not  least,  Johann  Georg  Pisendel.  The 
Pisendels  were  a  prominent  family  of  musicians  and  luthiers.  Johann  Georg, 
born  in  1687,  studied  with  Francesco  Antonio  Pistocchi  and  the  famous 
Giuseppe  Torelli,  worked  for  some  years  at  Ansbach  and  Leipzig,  and 
moved  in  1712  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  concertmaster  and  later  the 
principal  conductor  until  his  death  in  1755.  The  brilliance  of  the  famous 
Dresden  orchestra  was  his  achievement.  He  met  Bach  at  Weimar  in  1709. 
He  was  without  question  the  leading  German  violinist  of  his 
generation,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  for  him  that  Bach 
wrote  his  solo  sonatas  and  partitas  as  well  as  that  marvel  of  chastely 
sensuous  elegance,  the  Laudamus  te  in  the  B  minor  Mass. 

In  his  later  years,  Pisendel  composed  excellent  concertos  in  the  Italian 
manner.  The  A  minor  Sonata  for  violin  alone  is  a  work  of  his  early 
Dresden  years.  He  begins  with  a  declamatory  slow  movement,  its  phrases 
punctuated  by  chords  in  double  and  triple  stops.  He  continues  with  a 
harmonically  well-imagined  Allegro,  and  here,  in  accordance  with 
eighteenth-century  practice,  Joseph  Silverstein  provides  embellishments  of 
his  own  for  the  repeat  of  each  section.  The  finale  is  a  Gigue  that  is 
followed  by  a  written-out  variation  in  quicker  notes. 

Pisendel's  sonata  would  have  been  among  the  available  models  when 
Bach  undertook  around  1720  to  make  his  own  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  literature  for  solo  violin.  Of  the  six  works  he  wrote,  three  are  four- 
movement  sonatas  (a  rhetorical  slow  movement,  an  allegro  fugue,  a  more 
songful  slow  movement,  a  quick  movement  of  lesser  density)  and  three 
are  partitas.  A  partita  is  to  all  intents  the  same  as  a  suite,  that  is  to  say,  a 
sequence  of  dances,  possibly  with  some  extra  movements  of  a 
non-dance  nature. 

The  D  minor  Partita  begins  by  presenting  the  classic  or  most  nearly 
standard  group  of  dances,  an  allemande  (fairly  leisurely  4/4  time  with 
almost  continuous  movement  in  sixteenth-notes),  a  courante  (in 
three  and  relatively  quick  —  this  is  an  Italian  corrente  without  the 
rhythmic  complications  of  a  real  French  courante)r  a  sarabande  (grave,  in 
three,  with  a  strong  division  between  the  first  and  second  beats),  and  a  gigue 
(quick,  with  metrical  divisions  in  multiples  of  three  — this  one  is  in  12/8). 
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Then,  however,  Bach  gives  us  something  in  addition  that  turns  out 
indeed  to  equal  in  length  the  rest  of  the  partita  put  together  and  far  to 
outdo  it  in  magnificence  and  weight  of  utterance.  This  is  the  famous 
Chaconne,  a  set  of  variations  on  an  eight-bar  chord  sequence.  Midway 
Bach  runs  a  group  of  variations  in  D  major  —  our  first,  and  wonderful, 
encounter  with  that  key  in  the  piece  —  and  then  returns  to  the  original 
D  minor.  The  whole  piece  is  an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  architectural 
majesty  with  fanciful  bravura  display  of  the  instrument. 

Hearing  Joseph  Szigeti  play  one  of  Bach's  unaccompanied  sonatas 
inspired  Eugene  Ysaye  to  compose  a  set  of  six  such  pieces  of  his  own. 
That  was  in  1924,  when  the  great  Belgian  violinist  was  sixty-six.  But  he 
was  more  than  a  violinist:  he  was  a  quartet  leader,  a  composer  of 
consequence,  and  a  conductor  (from  1917  to  1922  he  led  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony).  On  his  wedding  day  he  played  the  Sonata  that  his  senior 
fellow-Liegeois  Cesar  Franck  had  written  as  a  gift  for  the  occasion,  and  it 
was  his  ensemble  that  introduced  Claude  Debussy's  String  Quartet. 

Ysaye  dedicated  each  of  the  six  sonatas  of  his  Opus  27  to  a  different 
violinist-colleague.  The  first  four  went  to  Szigeti,  Jacques  Thibaud,  Georges 
Enescu  (he  received  the  Ballade,  the  most  often  heard  work  in  the  set), 
and  Fritz  Kreisler.  No.  5  was  inscribed  to  Mathieu  Crickboom,  the  second 
violinist  of  the  Quatuor  Ysaye,  and  No.  6,  the  present  work,  to  Manuel 
Quiroga.  He  was  a  Spanish  violinist,  born  1890,  whose  career  was  halted 
in  consequence  of  an  accident  in  Times  Square  in  1937.  He  died  in 
Pontevedra,  his  birthplace,  in  1961.  Ysaye's  dedications  were  all  purposeful, 
and  to  the  Sonata  No.  6  there  is  a  distinctly  Hispanic  flavor.  It  is  a  short 
work  full  of  brio  and  insinuation,  with  a  scherzando  interlude  in  minor  to 
provide  contrast  to  the  principal  section,  which  is  marked  Allegro  giusto 
non  troppo  vivo. 

Unlike  Pisendel,  Bach,  and  Ysaye,  Bela  Bartok  was  not  a  violinist; 
nonetheless,  hardly  any  composer  of  any  era  has  written  for  the  violin 
with  a  surer  sense  of  its  expressive  and  technical  possibilities.  The  Sonata 
was  the  last  work  Bartok  completed.  Since  1940  he  had  been  living  in  the 
United  States  in  dreadful  need,  not  uncomplicated  by  stubbornness.  His 
health  had  begun  to  give  way,  and  with  it  his  morale.  Three  distinguished 
performers  came  to  the  rescue  with  commissions  —  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
for  whom  Bartok  wrote  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  (and  which  Joseph 
Silverstein  will  conduct  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Saturday, 
18  August);  Yehudi  Menuhin,  the  instigator  of  the  present  work;  and 
William  Primrose,  for  whom  Bartok  began  a  viola  concerto.  A  grant  from 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  sent  Bartok 
to  Asheville,  North  Carolina  for  the  winter  of  1943-44,  and  there,  amid 
returning  health — "in  March  my  weight  was  87  pounds,  now  it  is  105.  I 
grow  fat.  I  bulge.  I  explode,"  he  wrote  to  Szigeti  —  he  worked  on  the 
Sonata  for  solo  violin.  He  finished  the  score  on  14  March  1944,  and 
Menuhin  introduced  the  piece  at  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital  that  November. 
There  were  thoughts  of  a  meeting  with  Menuhin  to  get  the  work  into  its 
"final  form,"  but  that  could  not  be  arranged  before  Bartok's  death  at 
sixty-four  in  September  1945. 

Bartok  marks  his  first  movement  tempo  di  ciaccona  and  he  really  does 
mean  only  the  tempo  of  a  chaconne,  perhaps  something  of  the  rhetorical 
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Just  because  you  can't 
be  at  Tanglewood 
esn't  mean  voi 


doesn 
hear  it. 


you  can't 


When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  New  York,  WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106.1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen. 
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style  of  Bach's  famous  example:  he  has  not  written  a  real  chaconne,  but 
rather,  a  fully  worked  out  and  colorfully  scored  sonata-form  movement. 
Like  Bach,  Bartok  writes  a  fugue,  though  it  is  perhaps  more  accurately 
described  as  a  movement  much  of  whose  progress  is  in  fugal  texture.  The 
Melodia  consists  of  a  lyric,  highly  elaborated  line;  a  more  emphatic  middle 
section  full  of  multiple  stops;  then  a  richly  embellished  return  of  the 
opening  music.  The  finale  is  a  brilliant  rondo  with  many  passages  in 
perpetual  motion  style. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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A  Home 
for  All  Seasons. 

That's  Greylock  Village.  Whether  you  enjoy  winter 
skiing  or  summer  sun,  it's  better  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
best  of  all  when  you  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown. 
Greylock  Village,  in  Williamstown,  is  the  ultimate 
condominium  community,  combining  modern  elegance 
with  the  surroundings'  natural  beauty. 

Visit  us  soon  and  see  for  yourself, 
our  2  &  3  bedroom  homes. 

Greylock  Village. 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 

July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 
Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25.  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival. 
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Old  and  Rare  Books 
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Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  &)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

Wi  miles  east  of  Stockbridge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Harney  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PM. 
Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining— Country  Store  Taproom— Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

(203)435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  order 
company  has  an  out- 
standing choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic- 
torian and  Period  furni- 
ture. Visit  our  sales- 
room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 


Monday  through  Saturday,  10am-5pm 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  3  August  at  7 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  and  MAX  HOBART,  violin 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

EDWIN  BARKER,  bass 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI  and  DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 


MOZART  Divertimento  in  D,  K.320b(334) 

Allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Rondo:  Allegro 
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Mozart  always  referred  to  this  divertimento  as  his  "Musique  von  Robinig." 
The  Robinig  von  Rottenfelds  were  a  Salzburg  family  friendly  with  the 
Mozarts  even  before  Wolfgang's  birth.  They  had  made  plenty  of  money  in 
ironmongery,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  Robinigs  commissioned  this 
piece  for  son  Georg  Sigismund's  university  graduation  party  in  1780. 
Whatever  the  occasion,  Mozart  gave  them  a  piece  with  a  sheerly  heavenly 
sense  of  joy  and  plenty.  The  six-movement  scheme  is  typical  for  the 
divertimento  genre:  this  is  not  succinct  symphonic  discourse  but,  rather, 
luxurious  entertainment,  a  proudly  conspicuous  display  of  means  and 
taste,  like  the  excellent  Rhine  wine  in  elegant  crystal,  the  richly  sapid 
Hungarian  game,  and  the  cakes  made  with  the  whitest  flour  and  the 
sweetest  butter,  that  will  have  sent  the  Robinigs'  guests  reeling  in  a 
delicious  haze  near  the  edge  of  sensuous  surfeit. 

Mozart's  serenades  and  divertimenti  can  astonish  us  by  treading  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  what  we  regard  as  seemly  music  for  enter- 
tainment— we,  that  is,  who  do  not  play  recordings  of  the  B  minor 
Mass  at  our  dinner  parties.  The  C  minor  Serenade  for  eight  winds,  for 
example,  is  alarmingly  serious,  and  his  last  divertimento,  the  E  flat  Trio 
for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.563,  can  pierce  the  heart  as  surely  as  any  of 
Mozart's  string  quartets  or  quintets.  But  here  we  have  untroubled  party 
music  —  party  music  par  excellence,  party  music  by  Mozart,  drenched 
sometimes  in  sunshine,  but  elsewhere  lit  by  candles  whose  soft  glow 
makes  fascinating  shadows.  Mozart  gives  us  an  ample  and  festive  Allegro; 
a  D  minor  Andante  with  six  charmingly  decorative  variations;  a  minuet 
deliciously  scored  and  the  very  essence  of  the  rococo  side  of  Mozart,  with 
a  Trio  designed  to  show  the  first  violinist's  technical  adroitness;  an  Adagio 
courtly  in  manner,  but  not  at  all  inclined  to  avoid  poignancies  of  harmony; 
another  minuet,  more  robust  than  the  first,  and  with  two  Trios,  one  in 
minor,  the  other  nicely  poised  between  pathos  and  gallantry;  a  finale  of 
sparkling  gaiety. 

A  word  about  the  scoring.  The  work  is  sometimes  done  as  an  orchestral 
piece  —  it  has  been  presented  thus  at  Tanglewood  —  and  it  then  becomes, 
among  other  things,  a  delightfully  perilous  tour  de  force  for  the  first 
violins,  whose  part  is  distinctly  virtuosic  and  soloistic.  You  hear  it  tonight 
with  solo  strings,  which  is  certainly  how  Mozart  intended  it.  He  specifies, 
along  with  his  pair  of  French  horns,  violin  I,  violin  II,  viola,  and  bass.  No 
cello.  One  can  argue  whether  bass  means  literally  one  double  bass  or 
whether  it  means  a  musical  function  or  category,  a  bass  line,  something 
normally  to  be  realized  by  cello  and  bass  in  octaves.  Part  of  the  argument 
might  be  that  the  distinction  between  a  divertimento  and  a  symphony  is 
one  of  texture  as  well  as  one  of  scale  and  density,  that  the  very  special 
sound  produced  by  the  omission  of  the  cello  and  the  unaccustomed  gap 
between  viola  and  bass  is  peculiarly  divertimento-like.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  we  present  this  performance,  taking  Mozart's  list  of  instruments  at 
its  word. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Tanglewood  Previews 


"Robert  J. 


Ehjoy  previews  of  upcoming  Tanglewood  concerts. 
Listen  to  Morning  Pro  Musicet,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  on  the  foDowing  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network  stations: 

WGBH(89.7fm) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC(903fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC(93.9fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPA(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH(90.9fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Friday,  3  August  at  9 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MOZART 


HAYDN 


Bassoon  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.191 

Allegro 

Andante  ma  Adagio 

Rondo:  Tempo  di  Menuetto 

SHERMAN  WALT 

Trumpet  Concerto  in  E  flat 

Allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  Allegro 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA 


INTERMISSION 


RESPIGHI  The  Fountains  of  Rome 

The  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia  at  dawn 
The  Triton  Fountain  in  the  morning 
The  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day 
The  Fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici  at  sunset 

RESPIGHI  Roman  Festivals 

Games  in  the  Circus  Maximus 

The  Jubilee 

The  October  Harvest  Festival 

Epiphany 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Introducing  the  Technics  SA- 1000.  With  more 
power  and  less  distortion  than  any  other  receiver 
we've  made:  330  watts  per  channel  minimum  RMS 
into  eisht  ohms  from  20  Hzt20  kHz  with  no  more 


than  0.03%  total  harmonic  distortion. 


But  that  s  only  one  reason  to  buy  the  SA- 1000. 
Dynamic  range  is  another.  To  capture  the  volume, 
clarity  and  sheer  dynamics  of  a  live  symphony,  you 
need  an  equally  dynamic  amplifier  section.  Like 
72,000  /i-F  worth  of  high-capacitance  filtering, 
separate  DC  rectifiers,  current-mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalk  distortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  1HF  A).  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  1  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  1C  in  the  MPX  section. 


Technics 

by  Panasonic 


FM  Sensitivity 
IHF'58    Stereo-5' 


.tereo  Separation 
at  1  kHz 


As  good  as  all  that  sounds,  Technics  Acoustic 
Control  makes  it  sound  even  better,  because  it 
adds  low  and  high  range  boost  and  filter  switches 
which  vary  the  way  each  tone  control  performs  at  a 
particular  setting.  There's  also  a  midrange  control 
with  a  variable  center  frequency.  And  24  LED 
peak-power  indicators  that  let  you  keep  an  eye 
on  what  your  ears  will  hear. 

The  Technics  SA- 1000.  In  the  world  of  receivers, 
it  bats  1000. 


A  few  receivers  give  you  0.03%THD. 
Only  Technics  gives  it  to  you  with 
330  watts  per  channel. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Bassoon  Concerto  in  B  flat,  K.191 


Johannus  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus  Theophilus  Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He  finished  the  Bassoon 
Concerto  on  4  ]une  1774  in  Salzburg,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  First  published  ten 
years  after  Mozart's  death,  the  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and 
strings.  The  cadenzas  which  Sherman  Walt  plays  are  by  ].  Walter  Gutter. 

The  Viennese  classicists  especially  valued  the  bassoon's  singing  quality, 
and  an  authority  of  the  day  writes  that  "music  of  gentle  character  is 
particularly  suited  to  it,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  by  some  the 
Instrument  of  Love."  Its  popping  articulation  in  rapid  passage-work  also 
gives  it  a  certain  comic  potential  of  which  Mozart  was  not  unmindful, 
while  its  great  range  provides  yet  another  sort  of  multi-dimensionality. 

The  impulse  behind  Mozart's  Bassoon  Concerto  was  most  likely 
provided  by  a  Bavarian  dilettante,  Thaddaus  von  Durnitz,  who 
commissioned  quite  a  number  of  works  for  bassoon  from  various 
composers,  among  them  also  Mozart's  Sonata  for  bassoon  with  cello, 
K.292.  The  Bassoon  Concerto  is  made  in  modest  dimensions,  even 
compared  to  the  violin  concertos  Mozart  wrote  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  the  composer  constantly  challenges  the  player  both  as  virtuoso  runner 
of  obstacle  courses  and  as  sensitive  singer  alive  to  those  qualities  of 
pathos,  tenderness,  and  melancholy  so  especially  associated  with  the 
instrument.  Mozart  carries  the  instrument  through  a  little  over  two-and-a- 
half  octaves,  considering  G  above  middle  C  the  practical  top.*  The  piece  is 
in  three  movements,  of  which  the  second  is  a  particularly  lovely  aria 
(often  actually  a  duet  between  the  bassoon  and  the  orchestra's  muted 

strings)  and  the  third  a  courtly  minuet.  "  - 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

*Bach  goes  up  a  further  step  to  A  without  qualm,  and  the  famous  solo  that  opens 
Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  begins  on  the  C  above  that  and  even  touches  D. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Trumpet  Concerto  in  E  flat 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  or 

1  April  1732  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  wrote  the  Trumpet  Concerto 

in  1  796,  but  no  details  are  known  about  its  early  performances.  The  orchestra  consists  of 

two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Armando  Ghitalla 

plays  a  first -movement  cadenza  by  A.  Goyens;  the  third -movement  cadenzas  are 

Mr.  Ghitalla's  own. 

The  problem  with  the  trumpet  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  how  to 
get  it  relatively  easily  or  at  least  reliably  to  produce  notes  outside  the 
natural  harmonic  series.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  satisfactory 
valve  mechanism  was  constructed,  and  the  modern  trumpet  was  born.  A 
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Grbtrian 

Schiedmayer 

Augusf-Forster 


The  World's  "Finest 
"From  Qerhiany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  aboundsowith  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass, 
935-3870 
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keyed  trumpet  represented  a  transitional  stage  on  the  journey  toward 
that  happy  and  useful  solution,  and  it  found  a  persuasive  champion  in  the 
Viennese  virtuoso,  Anton  Weidinger  (1767-1852).  To  Weidinger's  art  and 
to  the  new  possibilities  of  his  instrument  there  are  two  delightful 
monuments,  the  concerto  that  Haydn  wrote  for  him  in  1796  and  the  one 
by  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  of  1803,  which  Mr.  Ghitalla  played  here 
two  years  ago.  In  writing  his  concerto,  Haydn  was  also  motivated  by 
friendship;  we  know,  for  example,  that  the  composer  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  at  the  wedding  of  Weidinger's  daughter  in  February  1797. 

Haydn  follows  a  compact  though  substantial  first  movement  with  an 
Andante  that  is  mellow,  even  slightly  wistful  in  tone,  and  completes  the 
work  with  a  merrily  brilliant  rondo.  He  provides  the  chromatic  passages 
that  show  what  Weidinger  could  do  that  the  players  of  unkeyed 
instruments  could  not,  and  he  has,  it  is  clear,  as  much  confidence  in  his 
friend's  command  of  the  cantabile  style  as  in  his  virtuosity  and  the 
dependability  of  his  instrument. 

—  M.S. 


Ottorino  Respighi 

The  Fountains  of  Rome 
Roman  Festivals 


Ottorino  Respighi  was  born  in  Bologna  on  9  July  1879  and  died  in  Rome  on  18  April  1936. 
The  Fountains  of  Rome  was  composed  in  1916  and  played  for  the  first  time  in  Rome 
on  10  February  1918  at  a  concert  to  benefit  artists  disabled  in  the  war.  Arturo 
Toscanini,  who  also  introduced  the  work  in  America  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic 
concert  on  13  February  1919,  conducted.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  percussion,  two  harps,  celesta,  piano,  organ  ad  libitum,  and 
strings. 

Respighi  composed  Roman  Festivals  in  1928,  completing  it  early  the  following 
year.  Arturo  Toscanini  conducted  the  premiere  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  on  21  February  1929.  The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  piccolo  clarinet  in  D,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  large 
assortment  of  percussion,  piano  (two  and  four  hands),  organ,  mandolin,  three  buccine  off- 
stage, *  and  strings. 

Respighi  was  a  minor  master,  but  a  master  surely.  He  began  as  a 
pianist,  violinist,  and  violist,  and  in  1900  became  principal  violist  in  the 
opera  orchestra  at  St.  Petersburg.  There  he  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
some  lessons  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  which  accounts  in  part  for  his 
dazzling  brilliance  as  an  orchestrator.  He  soon  returned  to  Italy,  leaning 
more  toward  composition,  but  still  active  as  a  performer,  particularly  as 


*In  his  1926  program  note  on  Pines  of  Rome,  Philip  Hale  wrote  that  "the  buccina  (or  bucina) 
was  a  Roman  trumpet,  spiral  and  gibbous.  It  was  played  by  laying  it  over  the 
buccinator's  shoulder.  The  instrument  was  also  used  for  indicating  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  for  calling  the  people  to  the  assemblies  for  making  or  repealing  laws." 
Respighi  indicates  that  trumpets  may  be  used,  and  they  will  in  this  performance. 
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violist  in  the  Mugellini  Quartet.  In  1913,  he  settled  in  Rome,  teaching  at 
and  later  presiding  over  the  St.  Cecilia  Academy.  He  was  a  cultivated 
amateur  of  what  was  then  called  "ancient  music/'  a  taste  that  led  him  to 
composing  a  Piano  Concerto  in  the  mixolydian  mode  and  a  Concerto 
gregoriano  for  violin,  as  well  as,  more  famously,  making  the  transcriptions 
of  lute  and  keyboard  pieces  he  published  as  three  suites  of  Ancient  Airs  and 
Dances  and  as  The  Birds.  But  what  brought  Respighi  most  of  the  fame  and 
fortune  he  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  was  his  trilogy  of  Roman  symphonic 
poems,  the  Fountains  of  1916,  the  Pines  (above  all)  of  1924,  and  the  Festivals 
of  1928-29.  Each  of  these  scores  has  a  brief  descriptive  preface,  and  those 
for  The  Fountains  of  Rome  and  Roman  Festivals  are  given  here: 

The  Fountains  of  Rome 

In  this  symphonic  poem,  the  composer  has  endeavored  to  give  expression 
to  the  sentiments  and  visions  suggested  to  him  by  four  of  Rome's 
fountains,  contemplated  at  the  hour  when  their  character  is  most  in 
harmony  with  the  surrounding  landscape,  or  at  which  their  beauty  is 
most  impressive  to  the  observer. 

The  first  part  of  the  poem,  inspired  by  the  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia, 
depicts  a  pastoral  landscape:  droves  of  cattle  pass  and  disappear  in  the 
fresh,  damp  mists  of  a  Roman  dawn. 

A  sudden  loud  and  insistent  blast  of  horns  above  the  trills  of  the  whole 
orchestra  introduces  the  second  part,  the  Triton  Fountain.  It  is  like  a  joyous 
call,  summoning  troops  of  naiads  and  tritons,  who  come  running  up, 
pursuing  each  other,  and  mingling  in  a  frenzied  dance  among  the  jets  of  water. 

Next  there  appears  a  solemn  theme,  borne  on  the  undulations  of  the 
orchestra.  It  is  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  mid-day.  The  solemn  theme, 
passing  from  the  wood  to  the  brass  instruments,  assumes  a  triumphal 
character.  Trumpets  peal:  across  the  radiant  surface  of  the  water  there 
passes  Neptune's  chariot  drawn  by  seahorses  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
sirens  and  tritons.  The  procession  vanishes  while  faint  trumpet  blasts 
resound  in  the  distance. 

The  fourth  part,  the  Fountain  at  the  Villa  Medici,  is  announced  by  a  sad 
theme  which  rises  above  a  subdued  warbling.  It  is  the  nostalgic  hour  of 
sunset.  The  air  is  full  of  the  sound  of  tolling  bells,  the  twittering  of  birds, 
the  rustling  of  leaves.  Then  all  dies  peacefully  into  the  silence  of  the 
night. 


Roman  Festivals 

Games  at  the  Circus  Maximus — A  threatening  sky  hangs  over  the  Circus 
Maximus,  but  for  the  people  it  is  a  holiday:  Ave  Nero!  The  iron  doors  are 
unlocked,  and  the  air  carries  the  strains  of  a  religious  chant  and  the 
howling  of  wild  beasts.  The  crowd  rises  and  seethes:  unperturbed,  the 
song  of  the  martyrs  rises,  conquers,  and  is  lost  in  the  tumult. 

The  Jubilee — Pilgrims  trail  along  the  highway,  praying.  Finally,  from 
the  summit  of  Monte  Mario,  there  appears  to  their  ardent  eyes  and 
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yearning  souls  the  Holy  City:  Rome,  Rome!  A  hymn  of  praise  bursts  forth 
and  the  church  bells  ring  out  their  reply. 

The  October  Harvest  Festival  —  The  October  Festival  in  the  Roman  castelli, 
all  covered  with  vines:  echoes  of  the  hunt,  tinkling  of  bells,  love  songs. 
Then,  in  the  tender  even-fall,  a  romantic  serenade  trembles  in  the  air. 

Epiphany — The  night  before  Epiphany*  in  the  Piazza  Navona:  a 
characteristic  rhythm  of  trumpets  dominates  the  frantic  clamor:  above  the 
swelling  din  float,  from  time  to  time,  rustic  motives,  the  cadences  of  a 
saltarello,  the  sounds  of  a  barrel-organ,  the  appeal  of  the  barker,  the 
raucous  song  of  the  drunk,  and  the  proud  verse  in  which  the  people's  soul 
expresses  itself.  Lassatece  passa,  semo  Romani!  Let  us  through,  we're  Romans! 


*In  Italy,  Christmas  is  more  strictly  a  religious  festival  than  in  our  country: 
Epiphany  (or  Twelfth  Night)  on  6  January  is  the  time  for  celebration  of  a  more 
secular  sort,  for  parties,  and  for  the  exchange  of  gifts. 
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HANCOCK  SHAKER 

VILLAGE 

Original   18tk   (jentury 

Kestored    Village 

Open   daily  9:30  -  5:00 

Adults  $3.50        CUdren  $1.00 

Farmers    rlarlcet  Cx    I  icnic  Au£.   4 

Annual   Kitchen    iVstival   ana 

World  s    I  eople  s    Dinners 

Aug.   5   tnru   Aug.   11 

Reservations  Only 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

The  Stalls  include:  -  a  fine  ART  GALLERY 

-  a  collectible  China  Shop 

-  a  Solid  Brass  Shop 

From  Connecticut 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 
Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 
Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 
right  to  #41  -right on 41  (3  miles) 
to  Antiques. 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Saturday,  4  August  at  8:30 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


SCHULLER 


Deai     (American  premiere) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER  and 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  conductors 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  Pathetique 
Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  supported  in  part  through  a  generous  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns,  Atrium,  Concert  Hall 
and  stage  -  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880' s,  an  era 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  —  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis,  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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Gunther  Schuller 

Deai 

Gunther  Schuller  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  22  November  1925  and  now  lives  in 
Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts.  He  completed  Deai  on  9  January  1978,  and  its  first 
performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Toho  Gakuen  School 
of  Music  Orchestra  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  17  March  1978,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther 
Schuller  conducting.  At  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  the  onstage  orchestra  consists  of  three 
flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  and 
contrabass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  five  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  piano,  celesta,  two  harps,  timpani,  percussion  battery  (marimba, 
claves,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  gong,  tom-toms, 
tam-tam,  and  chimes),  and  strings.  Offstage  orchestra  1  (audience  left,  the  composer 
conducting)  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
two  each  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones,  suspended  cymbals,  triangle,  claves,  harp, 
eight  voices  (two  sopranos,  mezzo-soprano,  alto,  tenor,  two  baritones,  and  bass),  and 
strings.  Offstage  orchestra  11  (audience  right,  Joseph  Silverstein  conducting)  has  two  each 
of  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  one  trombone,  triangle,  celesta,  and  strings.  The  final 
onstage  orchestra  consists  of  four  flutes,  two  piccolos,  four  oboes,  two  English  horns,  four 
clarinets,  two  bass  clarinets,  contrabass  clarinet,  five  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  eight 
horns,  six  each  of  trumpets  and  trombones,  two  tubas,  three  harps,  piano,  celesta,  timpani 
and  percussion  battery,  eight  voices,  and  strings.  The  composer's  program  note,  written  for 
the  occasion  of  the  world  premiere,  is  reprinted  here. 

The  idea  of  writing  a  two-orchestra  piece  is  enormously  enticing  to  a 
composer.  It  has  been  since  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  day,  and  the  idea  can  be 
approached  in  countless  different  ways.  In  my  case,  the  actual  locus  of  the 
world  premiere,  the  very  spacious  Bunka  Kaikan  concert  hall  in  Tokyo, 
had  a  specific  influence  on  my  initial  conception  of  the  piece.  Hearing  — 
almost  by  accident  —  that  the  backstage  area  in  Bunka  Kaikan  was  quite 
generous  triggered  in  me  the  idea  that  the  Toho  Orchestra  should  start 
off  its  life  in  this  piece  backstage  and,  as  it  developed  in  my  mind,  that  it 
would  gradually,  one  by  one,  so  to  speak,  infiltrate  the  Boston  Symphony 
(almost  in  a  kind  of  symbolic  replay  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two 
decades  an  astonishing  number  of  Japanese  musicians  have  found  their 
way  into  American  orchestras),  until  at  the  end  of  the  piece  both 
orchestras  are  united  on  stage  in  a  sort  of  symbolic  musical  handshake. 

Not  that  the  backstage  orchestra  and  the  onstage  orchestra  are  cast  in 
initially  adversary  or  oppositional  roles  and  that  they  gradually  make 
peace  and  come  together — that  could  be  another  scenario  for  another 
piece  —  nor  that  the  Japanese  backstage  orchestra  would  perform  in  some 
traditional  Japanese  or  Oriental  idiom  while  the  Bostonians  would  uphold 
the  Western  tradition  (none  of  this  would  make  sense  in  a  second 
performance  somewhere  else)  —  and  that  could  be  still  another  scenario 
for  another  composition  —  but  rather  that  the  two  orchestral  entities  are 
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1979  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Presented  in  association  with 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

Saturday,  4  August  -  Thursday,  9  August  1979 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Saturday,  4  August,  1:30  p.m.:     Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Paul  Fromm,  Michael  Steinberg 

Saturday,  4  August,  2:30  p.m.:     Theatre 

Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Works  by  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich,  Ben  Weber,  Joan  Tower,  Ralph  Shapey 

Saturday,  4  August,  8:30  p.m.:     Shed 

Boston  Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras* 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller,  conductors 
Works  to  include  Gunther  Schuller's  Deai  (1978) 

*Berkshire  Festival  ticket  required 

Sunday,  5  August,  8:30  p.m.:     Theatre 

Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Works  by  Ursula  Mamlok,  Oily  Wilson,  Gunderis  Pone,  Jolyon 
Brettingham  Smith,  and  Sheila  Silverf 

Monday,  6  August,  8:30  p.m.:     Theatre 

Martha  Babcock,  cello;  Emanuel  Borok,  violin;  Jules  Eskin,  cello; 
Burton  Fine,  viola;  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano;  Vyacheslav  Uritsky,  violin; 
Yehudi  Wyner,  piano 

Memorial  concert  for  Benjamin  Britten  and  Dimitri  Shostakovich 

Tuesday,  7  August,  8:30  p.m.:     Theatre 

COLLAGE,  contemporary  music  ensemble,  with 
Gunther  Schuller  and  Fred  Lerdahl,  conductors 

Works  by  Arthur  Berger,  William  Thomas  McKinley,  Luigi  Dallapiccola, 
John  Heiss,  and  Fred  Lerdahl 

Wednesday,  8  August,  8:30  p.m.:     Theatre 

Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  Girolamo  Arrigo,  George  Couroupos, 
C.  Curtis- Smith,  and  Marius  Constant 

Thursday,  9  August,  8:30  p.m.:     Theatre 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Joseph  Hudsonf,  Edgar  Varese,  and  Karlheinz  Stockhausen 

tThe  works  by  Sheila  Silver  and  Joseph  Hudson  were  commissioned 
by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooporation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

These  events,  free  to  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  are  open  to  the  public 
for  a  $3.00  contribution  at  the  Main  Gate. 
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in  a  sort  of  dialogue  with  each  other  whose  content  and  tone  become 
increasingly  unified  and  finally  one. 

While  the  piece  was  still  in  the  conceptual  stage,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  actually  divide  my  backstage  orchestra  into  two  smaller  orchestras 
and  that  this  would  now  give  me  some  fascinating  three-way  antiphonal 
possibilities  as  well  as  an  interesting  opportunity  to  work  with  foreground 
and  background  relationships — we  would  call  that  perspective  in 
painting  —  and  with  other  "spatial"  concepts. 

I  also  became  aware  that  the  strains  of  the  three  backstage  orchestras 
of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  kept  floating  into  my  consciousness  with  a 
startling  persistence.  Although  first  I  tried  to  resist  this  delightful 
temptation,  I  soon  realized  that  I  was  inexplicably  "hooked"  on  the  idea  of 
incorporating  this  Don  Giovanni  music  into  my  score  in  some  way.  Maybe 
it  was  just  that  it  is  the  ultimate  example  of  multiple-orchestra  music;  or 
maybe  it  was  that  I  had  played  and  loved  the  Don  Giovanni  music  so  many 
times  during  my  years  as  a  horn  player  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
orchestra.  Whatever  it  was,  it  wouldn't  go  away,  and  flashes  of  Mozart's 
famous  minuet  (and  the  other  two  tunes  played  by  the  other  two  stage 
orchestras)  float  in  and  out  of  the  first  movement  of  Dea'i,  now  far,  now 
close,  now  visible,  now  disappearing,  like  whitecaps  on  a  breezy  seascape. 

Thus  Dea'i  starts  backstage  with  far-away  sounds — including  those  of 
Mozart — wafted  across  the  foreground  to  the  audience.  Eventually  the 
onstage  orchestra  joins  in  one  by  one  (the  first  entries  are  those  of  a 
cymbal  roll  and  the  contrabass  clarinet)  and  in  turn  becomes  more  and 
more  involved  in  the  musical  discourse.  After  two  or  three  intermediate 
climaxes,  in  the  last  of  which  the  timpani  reiterate  the  Mozart  minuet 
theme,  the  music  subsides,  making  a  transition — without  pause — to  the 
second  movement. 

By  now  the  burden  of  the  musical  argument  has  shifted  to  the  main 
onstage  orchestra,  although  a  reduced  complement  of  backstage 
ensembles  remains  to  provide  distant  commentary  on  the  primary 
foreground  activities.  This  (second)  movement  is  an  "old-fashioned" 
Adagio  of  the  kind  (and  I  dare  to  hope  of  the  quality)  that  every 
respectable  nineteenth-century  symphony  used  to  have.  I  also  returned  to 
a  simple  idea  far-too-long  missing  from  twentieth-century  music  (except 
for  examples  in  the  music  of  Shostakovich,  Bartok,  and  Britten,  and  a 
handful  of  earlier  "conservatives"  like  Rachmaninoff,  Delius,  and  Bax), 
namely,  the  long,  protracted  major  solo  statement.  The  four  main 
protagonists  of  this  Adagio  discourse  are  (in  order  of  succession)  solo 
clarinet,  solo  double  bass,  the  first  violin  section,  and  the  solo  horn.  The 
first  three  use  the  same  melodic  material  with  some  variation  and 
embellishments  added  in  the  accompaniment  as  well  as  the  melody,  while 
the  horn  —  after  a  big  orchestral  climax  —  furnishes  a  coda  which  also 
functions  as  a  transition  to  movement  III  (again  without  interruption).  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  slow  movement  theme  is  itself  a 
distant  and  slower  relation  of  Mozart's  minuet. 

The  integration  of  the  erstwhile  backstage  orchestras  is  now  virtually 
complete.  The  final  stragglers-in  join  the  onstage  forces  during  the  early 
part  of  the  third  movement  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  grand  finale.  This 
"scherzo"  section  moves  in  rapid,  abrupt  exchanges  between  six  selected 
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Live  Music  To  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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ensembles  (sonoric  groupings  would  be  another  way  of  describing  these): 
l)  high  strings  (violins,  violas);  2)  low  strings  and  winds  (cellos,  basses, 
contrabassoon,  bass  clarinets,  tuba,  etc.);  3)  two  harps  and  piano;  4)  the 
woodwinds  (from  piccolo  to  contrabass  clarinet);  5)  four  horns;  6)  brass 
(trumpets  and  trombones).  This  is  given  cohesion  and  clarity  by  the  fact 
that  each  section  sticks  to  and  reiterates  its  own  material.  Eventually, 
what  were  at  first  successive  statements  by  each  ensemble,  as  in  an  ever 
more  heated  argument,  begin  to  overlap  and  to  interrupt  each  other, 
finally  all  "talking  at  the  same  time." 

At  this  point  the  full  force  of  the  percussion  section,  a  section  which 
has  been  withheld  from  the  fray  until  now,  interrupts  the  vivacious 
argument,  seemingly  and  momentarily  pulling  everyone  "into  line."  It  is 
not  successful;  there  is  more  strife.  With  timpani  and  percussion  forming 
a  solidly  anchored  pedal  point,  the  brass  section  conducted  by  a  second 
conductor  (in  the  present  performance,  the  composer)  pulls  away  from 
the  strings,  woodwinds,  and  main  conductor.  But  even  this  musical  tug  of 
war  is  resolved  in  a  final,  full,  double-orchestra  apotheosis  of  unity.  Both 
orchestras  are  now  finally  and  really  united,  bursting  forth  in  hymnlike, 
exuberant  song. 

—  Gunther  Schuller 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74,  Pathetique 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April  (old 
style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  May  1893.  He 
completed  the  Sixth  Symphony  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  and  conducted  the  first  public 
performance  nine  days  before  his  death  in  St.  Petersburg.  Following  the  composer's  death 
Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great  success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music 
on  18  November  1893.  The  piece  attained  a  quick  popularity  and  reached  America  the 
following  spring,  when  it  was  produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on 
16  March  1894.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title,  for 
he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of  calling 
it  "A  Program  Symphony"  and  had  written  to  his  nephew  Vladimir 
Davidov  of  this  intention,  adding,  "This  program  is  penetrated  by 
subjective  sentiment  .  .  .  The  program  is  a  kind  which  remains  an 
enigma  to  all — let  them  guess  it  who  can."  And  he  said  to  Modeste  when 
the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  "What  does  'program 
symphony'  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?"  In  other  words,  he 
foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain 
nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not  answer. 
He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  "Pathetique"  but  thought  better  of  it 
after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote  his  preference 
for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was  published  as 
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Stale  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  invites  you 
to  an  evening  with  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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the  "Pathetique";  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon  what  was  a  good 
selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  circumstances  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  but  that  the  "subjective" 
sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he  could  explain.  Plainly,  too, 
the  word  "pathetique,"  while  giving  the  general  character  of  the  music,  fell 
short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  "Pathetique"  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt  one, 
because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy  —  the 
stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poignant 
dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of  the 
orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of  defiance. 
But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them.  If  they  were, 
the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre  music  in  the 
affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful  to  his  expressive 
purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm  which  is  the  outward 
sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper  motivation  to  the 
symphony  —  a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and  unmistakable  in  the 
music  itself  and  which  the  word  "pathetique"  serves  only  vaguely  to 
indicate. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles,  as  if 
music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a  structure 
of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by  the 
character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky  one 
meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and 
physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his 
salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation  while 
at  work  upon  this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to  nostalgic 
music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time  certainly  had  a 
good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  reveled  in  the  depiction  of 
sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually  moved 
Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But  Tchaikovsky 
enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears — as  did  his  admirers,  from 
Nadezhda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing  the  [Sixth]  symphony  in  my 
mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his  nephew,  "I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  Pathetique 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its 
composer.  But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature, 
conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone 
patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like 
other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his  deeper 
feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he  found 
himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inadequate 
generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we 
could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague  understanding. 
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Only  his  music  was  "sincere" — that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and 
satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  Pathetique.  He  wrote  to  Davidov,  to  whom  he 
was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  — 
and  especially  the  most  sincere — of  all  my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  loved 
any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than  he 
consciously  knows  himself. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  adagio,  in  rising 
sequences  accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into  the 
depths,  and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous  and 
rhythmic  in  an  Allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed  stormily  over  a 
constant  agitation  of  string  figures.  (As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the 
basses,  the  trombones  intone  a  chant  for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is  to  a 
liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  "May  he  rest  in  peace  with  the  saints."  A 
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second  phrase  from  this  quotation  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and 
purely  symphonic  way.)  The  figure  melts  away  and  after  another  pause 
the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its 
consolation.  "Teneramenie,  molto  caniabile,  con  espansione,"  reads  the  direction 
over  it.  The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the  strings  and 
then,  in  an  andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and  passionately,  the 
violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This  theme  dies  away 
in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon.  And  now  the  first 
theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form  and  works  up  at  length  to 
violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another  tense  pause  (these  pauses  are 
very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic  symphony)  and  the  second  theme 
returns,  in  a  passionate  outpouring  from  the  violins.  Its  message  is 
conclusive,  and  at  least  passion  is  dispersed  as  the  strings  give  out  soft 
descending  pizzicato  scales  of  B  major.  The  strife  of  the  movement,  with 
its  questions  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  through- 
out, has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  it  repeats,  trio,  and  da 
capo,  but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady, 
even  pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of  tempo  and  the 
extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main  section  offers  a 
relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and  its 
reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light  cloud  over  the  whole.  Here  there 
is  another  verbal  clue:  "Sweetly  and  plaintively  (Con  dolcezza  e  flebile)." 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene 
with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the  first 
movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again  the  strings  keep 
up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through  fragments  of  a 
martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals.  But  when  with  a 
final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the  frenzies  of  defiance 
(if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings,  as  the 
last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant  chords,  the 
symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes  the  answering 
theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  "Con  lenezza  e  devozione, "  the 
composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  "gentleness  and  devotion/' 
The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pulsations  from  the  horns. 
The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more  impassioned  voice  than 
before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into  silence  in  the  dramatic  way 
which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable,  there  comes  a  chain  of  soft 
trombone  chords  that  might  well  have  been  labeled  "con  devozione,"  and 
once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet  descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted 
strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as  well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends 
into  the  deepest  register  of  the  cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the 
composer  ends  darkly,  he  is  at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a 
strange  word  to  use  for  Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

—John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Sunday,  5  August  at  2:30 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MOZART  Overture  to  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  K.492 

MOZART  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.622 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondo:  Allegro 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS  Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Heroic  Life),  Tone  Poem,  Opus  40 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  K.492 
Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.622 


-Vi. 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He  began  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro  about  October  1785  and  completed  it  on  29  April  1786,  just  two  days  before 
the  premiere  at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings.  At  some  point 
between  the  end  of  September  and  mid-November  1791,  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto  for  the 
clarinetist  Anton  Stadler,  who  presumably  gave  its  first  performance  in  Vienna  soon 
after.  The  concerto  does  not,  however,  survive  in  the  form  in  which  Mozart  wrote  it  and 
is  generally  played  in  an  adaptation  of  unknown  authorship  dating  from  about  1800. 
The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 
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"Le  nozze  di  Figaro"  means  "Figaro's  Wedding,"  not  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  which  is  accurate  neither  as  a  translation  nor  idiomatic  English. 
The  work  itself  is  a  comedy  of  manners,  its  issues  simple  but  the 
presentation  complex,  in  which  class  politics  become  an  issue  in  a  sexual 
contest  and  in  which  eros  is  used  as  a  counter  in  a  political  one.  Thomas 
Mann  calls  it  a  work  of  "dangerous  grace,"  and  it  exemplifies  to  perfection 
that  Mozartian  world  in  which  tears  and  smiles  live  in  so  disconcerting  a 
proximity.  At  one  time  Mozart  had  contemplated  conveying  in  the 
overture  more  of  the  range  of  the  opera  itself,  for  he  had  planned  a 
slower  interlude  midway  —  something,  in  other  words,  along  the  lines  of 
his  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  Overture.  This,  however,  he  scrapped  and 
chose  to  go  for  just  a  curtain-raiser.  But  it  is  the  ideal  curtain-raiser, 
three  or  four  minutes  of  bubbles,  a  touch  —  twice  —  of  tenderness,  and  an 
uncanny  sense  of  anticipation. 

Anton  Stadler  gets  a  generally  bad  press  in  the  Mozart  literature. 
"Dissolute"  is  an  adjective  frequently  applied,  and  one  of  Mozart's  sniffier 
relatives,  his  sister-in-law  Sophie  Haibel,  counted  him  among  the 
composer's  "false  friends,  secret  bloodsuckers  and  worthless  persons  who 
served  only  to  amuse  him  at  the  table  and  intercourse  with  whom  injured 
his  reputation."  We  know  little  about  Stadler's  life,  not  where  he  was 
born,  nor  when  he  and  his  younger  brother  Johann,  also  a  clarinetist, 
came  to  Vienna.  Kochel  tells  us  that  Stadler  was  fifty-nine  when  he  died 
in  June  1817.  Both  Stadlers  were  in  the  orchestra  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  Vienna,  whose  grandson  would  become  one  of 
Beethoven's  last  and  most  important  patrons.  Stadler's  first  known 
contact  with  Mozart  was  in  March  1784  when  he  took  part  in  a  concert  at 
which  the  major  work  seems  to  have  been  the  big  wind  serenade  in  B  flat, 
K.370a(361).  Like  Mozart,  he  was  a  Freemason,  though  they  belonged  to 
different  lodges.  Mozart  liked  him,  particularly  as  a  companion  for  those 
pleasures  of  the  table  (including  the  gambling  table)  of  which  Mozart's 
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widow  and  her  second  husband  were  so  disapproving.  Mozart  even  lent 
Stadler  500  gulden,  without  security,  a  debt  that  went  unpaid.* 

Stadler's  artistry  was  never  in  dispute.  Here  is  a  rhapsody  from  the  pen 
of  Johann  Friedrich  Schink,  a  Prussian-born  critic  of  theater  and  opera 
who  lived  in  Austria  from  1780:  ''My  thanks  to  you,  noble  Virtuoso! 
Never  have  I  heard  the  like  of  what  you  contrive  with  your  instrument. 
Never  should  I  have  imagined  that  a  clarinet  might  be  capable  of  imitating 
the  human  voice  as  deceptively-faithfully  as  it  was  imitated  by  you. 
Verily,  your  instrument  has  so  soft  and  so  lovely  a  tone  that  none  can 
resist  it  who  has  a  heart,  and  I  have  one,  dear  Virtuoso.  Let  me  thank 
you!"  Still  more  telling  is  the  testimony  of  what  Mozart  wrote  for 
Stadler — the  concerto;  the  Quintet,  K.581,  of  all  but  equal  loveliness; 
perhaps  the  rich  and  subtle  E  flat  Trio  with  viola  and  piano,  K.498; 
certainly  the  obbligatos  in  two  of  the  arias  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Sesto's 
Parto,  parto  and  Vitellia's  Non  piu  di  fiori  (Mozart  had  taken  Stadler 
along  for  this  opera's  premiere  in  Prague  on  6  September  1791  and 
reported  home  with  delight  that  the  clarinetist  had  received  ovations 
for  his  playing).  It  may  also  be  that  the  late  addition  of  clarinet 
parts  to  the  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor  was  undertaken  to  please 
the  Stadlers. 

Mozart  wrote  for  the  clarinet  as  early  as  1771  when  it  was  just 
beginning  to  be  established  as  a  normal  part  of  the  orchestra,  but  his  real 
discovery  of  its  character  came  about  in  the  eighties.  The  soft  edge  of  its 
tone,  the  vocal  aspect  that  Schink  noted  in  Stadler's  playing,  its  virtuosic 
potential  in  matters  of  range  and  flexibility  all  made  it  an  ideal  voice  for 
Mozart's  fantasy  and  musical  thought.  At  that  time,  the  low  register  of 
this  relatively  new  instrument  was  accounted  colorless  as  well  as  a  bit 
uncertain  in  pitch.  Stadler  was  particularly  concerned  to  improve  that 
deficiency,  and  more,  he  wanted  to  extend  the  range  downwards.  He 
therefore  built,  or  had  built  for  him,  clarinets  that  added  four  semitones 
at  the  bottom,  encompassing  the  low  A  on  the  bass  staff  for  the 
A-clarinet  and  the  corresponding  B  flat  for  the  instrument  in  that  key.  It 
is  for  one  of  Stadler's  stretch  models  that  Mozart  wrote  the  quintet,  the 
brilliant  obbligato  to  Parto,  parto,  and  the  concerto.  The  trouble  is  that 
Mozart's  autograph  manuscripts  of  the  quintet  and  the  concerto  do  not 
survive,  and  for  the  concerto  our  earliest  sources  are  three  printed 
editions  published  by  Sieber  (Paris,  possibly  as  early  as  1799),  Andre 
(Offenbach,  1801),  and  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  (Leipzig,  1801  or  1802).  In 
each  of  these  the  concerto  has,  as  it  were,  been  shrunk  to  accommodate 
the  compass  of  an  ordinary  clarinet  in  A,  for  it  seems  that  the  Stadler 
extension  did  not  catch  on.  The  anonymous  reviewer  of  the  Breitkopf 
edition  in  the  March  1802  issue  of  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (it  may 
well  have  been  the  editor  himself,  Johann  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  one  of  the 


*A  considerable  bundle,  more  than  Mozart's  normal  commission  fee  for  an  opera 
and  nearly  two-thirds  his  annual  salary  as  an  Imperial  Ccfurt  musician.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  Mozart  with  such  a  sum  at  his  disposal.  Perhaps  he  won  it  gambling, 
Stadler  borrowing  it  quickly  before  it  got  turned  back  into  chips. 
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most  astute  critics  in  the  history  of  the  profession)  was  informed  about 
the  situation  and  had  evidently  seen  Mozart's  original  score.  He  writes 
that,  given  how  rare  instruments  with  the  extension  are  "so  far,"  he 
understands  the  publisher's  decision  from  the  commercial  point  of  view; 
nonetheless,  he  wishes  Breitkopf  might  have  given  both  versions,  with 
the  adaptation  in  small  notes,  and  he  adds  that  "the  concerto  has  not 
exactly  gained  from  the  changes."  Since  1948,  several  scholars,  notably 
George  Dazeley,  Jiri  Kratochvil,  Milan  Kostohryz,  and  Ernst  Hess,  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  what  is  now,  following  Kratochvil's 
lead,  generally  called  the  basset  clarinet  (Stadler  had  no  special  name  for 
the  instrument).  Some  builders,  editors,  and  players  have  carried  their 
conclusions  into  the  real  world  of  practical  music-making,  and  speculative 
reconstructions  of  the  lost  original  have  been  published,  performed,  and 
recorded,  tending  to  support  the  contentions  of  the  nameless  critic  of 
1802. 

The  history  of  Mozart's  concerto  is  both  complicated  and  clarified  by 
the  existence  of  an  autograph  fragment,  199  measures  long,  of  a  concerto 
in  G  for  basset  horn  with  an  orchestra  of  flutes,  horns,  and  strings.  (The 
basset  horn  is  a  gently  mournful  relative  of  the  clarinet,  with  a  range 
down  to  the  F  at  the  bottom  of  the  bass  staff.  Mozart  was  fond  of  it,  and 
it  still  shows  up  as  late  as  a  number  of  the  scores  of  Richard  Strauss.) 
This  fragment,  K.62lb,  whose  date  we  do  not  precisely  know,  but  which 
most  scholars  now  assume  to  be  1791,  closely  corresponds  to  a  little  over 
half  the  first  movement  of  the  Clarinet  Concerto  as  we  know  it;  from  it, 
moreover,  we  can  infer  what  the  clarinet  solo  part  looked  like  before  the 
arrangers  got  their  hands  on  it.  Just  why  and  when  Mozart  abandoned  his 
basset  horn  score  and  switched  to  Stadler's  "basset  clarinet"  is  yet  another 
pair  of  questions  to  which  we  have  no  answer.  Trying  to  sort  out  the 
chronology  of  the  concerto,  we  see  that  Mozart  returned  in  mid- 
September  to  Vienna  from  Prague,  where  he  had  conducted  Don  Giovanni 
and  introduced  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Stadler  remaining  behind  to  play  more 
opera  performances  and  to  give  a  concert  of  his  own  on  16  October;  that 
he  entered  The  Magic  Flute  in  his  catalogue  as  complete  on  28  September 
and  conducted  its  first  performance  on  the  30th;  that  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  who  had  gone  to  take  the  waters  at  Baden,  he  reported  on 
7l8  October  that  he  was  scoring  "Stadler's  Rondo,"  that  is  to  say,  the  finale  of 
the  concerto.  It  was  the  last  major  work  he  completed,  with  only  the 
Little  Masonic  Cantata,  K.623,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Requiem  to 
follow.  He  conducted  the  cantata  on  18  November,  went  ill  to  bed  two 
days  later,  and  died  on  5  December  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Given  the  vagueness  of  reports  and  the  peculiarities  of  eighteenth- 
century  medical  terminology,  we  cannot  tell  for  sure  what  Mozart  died  of: 
biographers  have  offered  us  everything  from  Bright's  disease  to  a  broken 
heart.  Whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  been  sudden  and  acute.  German 
writers  like  to  refer  to  the  Mozart  of  1791  as  "todgeweiht"  or  "vom  Tode 
gezeichnet,"  dedicated  to  death  or  bearing  the  stigmata  of  death,  but  that  is 
sentimental  rubbish.  He  knew  discouragement  and  depression  then,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  marriage  is  dim,  out  1791  was  a  year  of 
what  we  might  well  call  Mozartian  energy,  one  that  began  with  the 
composition  and  performance  of  his  last  piano  concerto,  K.595  in  B  flat;  in 
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which  he  also  wrote  The  Magic  Flute  and  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  *  preparing  both 
for  performance;  in  which  he  composed  the  Clarinet  Concerto;  and  in 
which  the  smaller  works  include  such  marvels  as  the  Ave  verum  corpus, 
K.618,  and  the  F  minor  Fantasy  for  a  mechanical  clock,  K.608  (best  known 
now  in  a  transcription  for  piano  duet). 

There  is  a  recognizable  Mozart-in-A-major  mood,  gently  lit,  more  apt 
to  be  serene  than  impassioned,  with  the  sense  of  physical  energy 
somewhat  muted,  the  music  being  likely  to  start  with  a  theme  that 
descends  from  E:  the  first  movements  of  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  the 
Clarinet  Quintet,  and  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No. 23,  K.488,  exemplify  it. 
In  the  Clarinet  Concerto,  Mozart  reveals  before  long  that  there  is  more  to 
the  first  theme  than  innocence,  that  it  lends  itself  to  closely  worked 
polyphonic  elaboration.  The  clarinet,  once  it  has  entered,  introduces  new 
ideas  that  expand  the  expressive  range  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  gently 
unstressed  melancholy.  The  slow  movement  is  an  Adagio,  and  that  in 
Mozart  is  rare  and  a  sign  always  of  special  seriousness. "f  This  Adagio, 
whose  beauty  is  of  a  truly  ineffable  sort,  begins  in  calm,  but  grows  to 
admit  Mozart's  tribute  to  Stadler's  (and  his  instrument's)  virtuosity  and 
vocality.  In  the  rondo  that  brings  the  concerto  to  its  close,  Mozart  again 
shows  how  simple  beginnings  may  lead  to  unexpected  riches.  Describing 
it,  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  invokes  The  Winter's  Tale,  where  once  it  is  said 
that  "the  heart  dances,  but  not  for  joy." 

—  M.S. 


*The  received  idea  about  La  clemenza  di  Tito  has  been  that  it  is  an  inferior  work, 
composed  at  a  low  level  of  inspiration,  hamstrung  by  opera  seria  convention.  But 
Goethe,  Stendhal,  Shelley,  and  Moricke  were  among  those  who  loved  it,  and 
recently,  particularly  because  of  the  production  at  The  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden  conducted  by  Colin  Davis,  it  has  undergone  a  long  overdue  critical 
rehabilitation. 


fThe  A  major  Piano  Concerto,  K.488,  is  the  only  other  concerto  of  Mozart's 
mature  years  to  have  an  Adagio  slow  movement,  though  they  occur  in  two  of  the 
violin  concertos  of  1775,  the  G  major,  K.216,  and  the  A  major,  K.219.  If  you  add 
the  G  major  Flute  Concerto,  K.285c(313)  (actually  an  Adagio  ma  non  troppo),  the 
wind  serenades  in  B  flat  and  E  flat,  K.370a(361)  and  375,  the  Hunt  Quartet,  K.458, 
the  G  minor  and  D  major  viola  quintets,  K.516  (also  qualified  by  "ma  non  troppo") 
and  593,  and  the  D  major  Piano  Sonata,  K.576,  you  just  about  have  the  list  of  slow 
movements  so  marked. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Heroic  Life),  Tone  Poem,  Opus  40 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  He  started  to  sketch  Ein  Heldenleben 
in  the  spring  of  1897  and  completed  the  score  on  1  December  1898.  On 
23  December  he  began  to  rewrite  the  ending  and  composed  what  are  now  the  final 
twenty-five  measures,  the  date  of  definite  completion  being  27  December  1898.  Strauss 
himself  conducted  the  first  performance  at  one  of  the  Frankfurt  Museum  concerts  on 
3  March  1899.  Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  introduced  the  work  in 
the  United  States  on  10  March  1900.  The  score,  which  is  dedicated  to  Willem 
Mengelberg  and  the  Orchestra  of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  calls  for  three  flutes 
and  piccolo,  four  oboes  (fourth  doubling  English  horn),  high  clarinet  in  E  flat,  two 
clarinets  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  five 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  tamtam,  cymbals,  snare  drum, 
tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings,  including  a  prominent  part  for  solo 
violin. 

Seventy-eight  years  separate  Strauss's  first  composition  and  his  last. 
The  first  was  a  Schneider-Polka,  a  Tailors'  Polka,  which  the  six-and-a-half  - 
year-old  boy  could  play  at  the  piano — he  had  after  all  been  taking  lessons 
for  two  years — but  which  his  father  had  to  write  down  for  him.  The  last 
was  a  setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra  of  Hermann  Hesse's  poem  September, 
one  of  the  Four  Last  Songs,  music  in  which  inspiration  was  as  intensely 
present  as  ever  in  his  life.  He  did  not  write  many  more  polkas,  though 
September  is  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  songs.  For  almost  forty  years, 
Strauss  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to  opera,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
forty-one  at  the  premiere  of  Salome,  his  first  success  in  that  risky  world.  He 
had  completed  an  opera  called  Guntram  as  early  as  1893,  but  it  disappeared 
from  the  stage  almost  immediately.  Altogether,  the  Guntram  experience 
cost  Strauss  a  lot  of  headaches,  both  in  Weimar,  where  he  was  conductor 
from  1889  to  1894,  and  later  in  Munich,  his  next  way-station.  His 
happiest  association  with  Guntram  was  his  engagement  during  the 
rehearsal  period  and  his  marriage  four  months  later  to  his  pupil  Pauline 
de  Ahna,  who  took  the  principal  female  role.  Pauline  plays  an  important 
part  in  Ein  Heldenleben  as  well  as  in  such  works  as  the  Symphonia  Domestica 
and  the  opera  Intermezzo;  the  sound  and  the  memory  of  her  luminous 
soprano  inform  countless  pages  in  his  opera  scores  and  songs;  and  in 
another  of  the  1948  songs,  the  setting  of  Eichendorff's  Im  Abendrot  (In  the 
Sunset  Glow),  Strauss  built  a  wondrously  moving  monument  to  their 
enduring  devotion. 

After  Guntram,  at  any  rate,  he  returned  to  a  path  he  had  already 
explored  for  a  half  dozen  years,  that  of  the  orchestral  tone  poem.  Reared 
in  a  conservative,  classical  tradition,  having  just  arrived  at  Brahms  by  way 
of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and  Schumann,  the  twenty-one-year-old  Strauss 
had  fallen  under  the  thrall  of  a  much  older  composer  and  violinist,  Alexander 
Ritter,  who  made  it  his  task  to  convert  his  young  friend  to  the  ''music  of 
the  future"  of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  Strauss's  first  and  still  somewhat 
tentative  compositional  response  was  the  pictorial  symphonic  fantasy,  Aus 
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Italien  (From  Italy),  which  he  performed  with  considerable  success  in 
Munich  in  March  1888.  But  if  Aus  Italien  was  still  tied  to  the  old  tradition 
to  at  least  some  degree,  the  next  work,  Don  ]uan,  completed  in  September 
1888,  represented  total  commitment  to  the  "future."  Moreover,  Strauss 
spent  the  following  summer  as  coach  and  general  dogsbody  at  Bayreuth. 
Still  only  twenty-four,  Strauss  had  made,  in  Don  Juan,  a  work  of  astonishing 
verve,  assurance,  and  originality,  and,  even  allowing  for  the  interruption  to 
complete  Guntram,  the  series  of  tone  poems  was  continued  at  high  speed 
and  with  the  most  vigorous  invention:  Tod  una1  Verklarung  (Death  and 
Transfiguration)  in  1889,  the  revised  and  definitive  edition  of  Macbeth  in 
1891,  Till  Eulenspiegel  in  1895,  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  Spoke 
Zarathustra)  in  1896,  Don  Quixote  in  1897,  and  Ein  Heldenleben  in  1898.  Two 
postscripts  follow  at  some  distance  —  the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  1904  and 
the  Alpensinfonie  (Alpine  Symphony)  in  1914 — but  the  period  of  intense 
concentration  on  this  genre  comes  to  an  end  with  Heldenleben. 

All  this  time,  Strauss  had  been  making  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
conductor.  He  had  made  his  debut  in  1884,  leading  his  Suite  for  Winds, 
Opus  4,  without  benefit  of  a  rehearsal.  A  valuable  apprenticeship  at 
Meiningen  with  Hans  von  Biilow  was  followed  by  an  appointment  as  third 
conductor  at  the  Munich  Opera.  From  there  he  had  gone  to  Weimar  and 
then  back  to  Munich,  where  he  now  shared  the  number-one  spot  with 
Hermann  Levi.  Each  time  Strauss  had  ended  up  frustrated,  bored,  in  some 
way  dissatisfied.  The  year  1898  at  last  brought  liberation  from  a  trying 
situation  in  Munich  in  the  form  of  a  ten -year  contract  as  Principal 
Conductor  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Berlin.  He  had  had  a  previous  and 
unhappy  experience  in  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  capital,  when  after  only 
one  season  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  he  had  been  replaced  by  a 
former  Boston  Symphony  conductor,  Arthur  Nikisch.  This  time  he  shared 
the  Principal  Conductorship  with  a  future  Boston  Symphony  conductor, 
Karl  Muck.  But  now  Strauss  faced  Berlin  with  confidence  —  rightly  so,  as 
it  turned  out  —  and  most  of  the  score  of  Ein  Heldenleben,  begun  in  Munich, 
continued  in  the  country  at  Marquartstein,  and  completed  in  Berlin,  was 
written  in  sky-high  spirits. 

Early  in  1897,  Strauss  was  busy  conducting  Wagner  and  Mozart  in 
Munich  and  taking  his  melodrama  Enoch  Arden  on  tour  with  the  actor 
Ernst  von  Possart.  He  was  composing  choruses  on  texts  by  Riickert  and 
Schiller,  but  on  16  April  he  was  able  to  note  that  the  symphonic  poem 
Held  und  Welt  (Hero  and  World)  was  beginning  to  take  shape.  "And  with 
it,"  he  adds,  "Don  Quixote  as  satyr-play,"  that  is  to  say,  as  comic  pendant. 
The  two  works  remained  associated  in  his  mind:  he  worked  the  two 
scores  simultaneously  for  several  months  and  always  felt  that  together 
they  made  a  superb  concert  program.  By  summer's  end,  however,  he 
found  himself  concentrating  exclusively  on  Don  Quixote,  and  he  brought 
that  score  to  completion  on  29  December  1897  at  11:42  a.m.  The  other 
project  variously  referred  to  as  Heldenleben,  Held  und  Welt,  Heroische  Sinfonie, 
and  even  Eroica,  was  completed  in  short  score  on  30  July  1898 — the  date, 
Strauss  registered  in  his  journal,  of  "the  great  Bismarck's"  dismissal  by 
the  young  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Three  days  later,  Strauss  began  work  on  the 
full  score,  and  this,  as  already  noted,  he  finished  on  1  December, 
subjecting  the  end  to  a  striking  revision  in  the  last  days  of  that  month. 
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"Ein  Heldenleben"  is  usually,  and  not  incorrectly,  translated  as  "A  Hero's  Life"; 
argument,  however,  could  be  made  that  "A  Heroic  Life"  comes  even  closer. 
That,  in  any  event,  brings  us  to  the  troublesome  question  of  extra- 
musical  meaning  or  content.  First  of  all,  Strauss  was  —  obviously — aware 
of  the  Eroica  connection  and  of  its  dangers.  On  23  July  1898,  we  find  him 
writing  to  a  friend:  "Since  Beethoven's  Eroica  is  so  unpopular  with 
conductors  and  thus  rarely  performed  nowadays,  I  am  now,  in  order  to 
meet  what  is  clearly  an  urgent  need,  composing  a  big  tone  poem  with  the 
title  Heldenleben  (to  be  sure,  without  a  funeral  march,  but  still  in  E  flat 
major  and  with  very  many  horns,  which  are,  after  all,  stamped  for 
heroism)." 

But  who  is  the  hero?  Two  details  point  to  Strauss  himself.  He 
authorized  his  old  school  friend  Friedrich  Rosch  and  the  critic  Wilhelm 
Klatte  to  supply,  for  the  premiere,  a  detailed  scenario  in  six  sections.  One 
of  these  is  called  "The  Hero's  Companion"  and  it  is,  by  the  composer's 
admission  to  Romain  Rolland  and  others,  a  portrait  of  Pauline  Strauss; 
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A  glorious  encounter  with  times  past 

Eating,  Shop-hopping  &  Sightseeing 


*. 


Open  daily  &  Sunday 


old  Yankee 


Take  home  something  special 
Take  home  a  bargain       designer 

fashion  outlets,  couture  hand- 
wovens,  attic  antiques,  vintage 
clothes,  pow  jewelry,  country 
bargains!  5  mjn   Tanglewood 


Picnic  or  Dine 

...  in  the  un- 
usual restaurants,  river 
balconies  or  chuck- 
wagons. 

After  dark  Nibbles  & 

Nips  to  after- 

midnite  at 

The  Rigger  and 

around  town. 
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another  is  called  'The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace"  and  it  is  woven  from 
quotations  of  earlier  Strauss  scores.  "Of  course  I  haven't  taken  part  in 
any  battles,"  wrote  Strauss  to  his  publisher  half  a  century  later,  "but  the 
only  way  I  could  express  works  of  peace  was  through  themes  of  my  own." 
He  was  and  remained  ambivalent  on  this  subject,  being  irritated  by 
requests  for  "programs"  but  supplying  them  anyway  (or  allowing 
someone  else  to);  insisting  that  music's  business  was  to  say  only  those 
things  that  music  could  uniquely  say,  but  also  that  art  with  no  human 
content  was  no  art;  and  often — as  in  the  case  of  Heldenleben  —  making 
elaborate  verbal  sketches  before  he  was  ready  to  jot  down  musical  ideas. 
"Why,"  he  asked  in  one  of  his  last  notebook  entries,  "why  does  no  one  see 
the  new  element  in  my  compositions,  how  in  them — as  otherwise  only  in 
Beethoven — the  man  is  visible  in  the  work?"  A  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Romain  Rolland  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  premiere  of  the  Domestica  in  1906 
seems  to  sum  up  his  feelings  (at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  summed  up): 

"For  me,  the  poetic  program  is  nothing  more  than  the  formative  stimulus 
both  for  the  expression  and  the  purely  musical  development  of  my 
feelings,  not,  as  you  think,  a  mere  musical  description  of  certain  of  life's 
events.  That,  after  all,  would  be  completely  against  the  spirit  of  music. 
But,  for  music  not  to  lose  itself  in  total  arbitrariness  or  dissolve  somehow 
into  the  boundless,  it  has  need  of  certain  boundaries,  and  a  program  can 
provide  such  bounds.  An  analytical  program  isn't  meant  to  be  more  than  a 
kind  of  handhold  for  the  listener.  Whoever  is  interested  in  it,  let  him  use 
it.  Anyone  who  really  knows  how  to  listen  to  music  probably  doesn't  need 
it  anyway.  I'll  be  glad  to  follow  your  advice  and  supply  no  program  for 
Paris.  But  do  you  really  think  that  the  Paris  audience  is  ready  to  listen 
without  signposts  to  a  forty-five -minute  symphony?" 

The  first  large  section  of  the  work,  swaggering,  sweet,  impassioned, 
grandiloquent,  sumptuously  scored,  depicts  The  Hero  in  his  changing 
aspects  and  moods. 

A  grand  preparatory  gesture,  followed  by  expectant  silence,  leads  to  a 
drastically  different  music,  sharp,  prickly,  disjunct,  dissonant.  The 
directions  to  the  performers  say  things  like  "cutting  and  pointed," 
"snarling"  (the  oboe),  "hissing"  (the  pianissimo  cymbals).  Underneath  all 
this  nastiness,  the  tubas  make  a  stubborn  and  pedantic  pronouncement  on 
the  subject  of  that  grammatic  solecism  in  music  called  "parallel  fifths." 
This  is  the  scene  of  The  Hero's  Adversaries,  the  grudgers  and  the  fault- 
finders. Strauss  was  convinced  that  some  of  the  Berlin  critics  recognized 
themselves  as  the  target  of  this  portrait  and  the  composer  as  The  Hero, 
which,  he  remarked,  was  "only  partially  applicable."  The  Hero's  theme,  on 
its  next  appearance,  is  much  darkened. 

One  violin  detaches  itself  from  the  others  to  unfold  the  vivid  portrait  of 
Pauline.  "She  is  very  complicated,"  Strauss  told  Romain  Rolland,  "ires 
femme,  a  little  perverse,  a  bit  of  a  coquette,  never  the  same  twice,  different 
each  minute  from  what  she  was  a  minute  earlier.  At  the  beginning,  the 
hero  follows  her  lead,  picking  up  the  pitch  she  has  just  sung,  but  she 
escapes  farther  and  farther.  Finally  he  says,  'All  right,  go.  I'm  staying 
here/  and  he  withdraws  into  his  thoughts,  his  own  key.  But  then  she 
goes  after  him."  Gay,  flippant,  tender,  a  little  sentimental,  exuberantly 
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playful,  gracious,  emotional,  angry,  nagging,  loving  —  these  are  some  of 
the  directions  to  the  violinist  in  this  scene  of  The  Hero's  Companion. 

The  single  violin  is  again  absorbed  into  the  orchestral  mass  and  we  hear 
love  music,  as  lush  as  only  Strauss  could  make  it.  Briefly,  the  adversaries 
disturb  the  idyll,  but  their  cackling  is  heard  as  though  from  a  distance. 
But  the  hero  must  go  into  battle  to  vanquish  them.  Trumpets  summon 
him,  introducing  that  immense  canvas,  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  The  hero 
returns  in  triumph,  or,  in  musical  terms,  there  is  a  recapitulation  as  clear 
and  as  formal  as  the  most  ardent  classicist  could  wish. 

The  music  becomes  more  quiet  and  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sections  of  the  score,  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  Alfred  Orel 
recalled  how  Strauss,  when  accompanying  song  recitals,  used  to  build 
bridges  from  one  song  to  the  next  by  playing  —  almost  inaudibly  — 
passages  from  his  operas,  passages  that  would  turn  out  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  song  they  prepared.  Here  Strauss  weaves  a  texture  both 
dense  and  delicate  as  he  combines  music  from  Don  Juan,  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra,  Tod  und  Verklarung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  and  the  song  Traum 
durch  die  Dammerung  (Dreaming  at  Twilight).  Where  Charles  Ives  delighted 
in  the  stubborn  unblendingness  of  his  tissues  of  quotations,  Strauss's 
pleasure  is  to  form  all  these  diverse  materials  into  one  coherent  whole. 
The  episode  is  one  of  Strauss's  orchestral  miracles,  richly  blended,  yet  a 
constantly  astonishing,  shifting  kaleidoscopic  play  of  luminescent  textures 
and  colors. 

Even  now,  the  adversaries  are  not  silenced.  The  hero  rages,  but  his 
passion  gives  way  to  renunciation  (and  this  is  very  unlike  the  real  Richard 
Strauss  indeed).  The  final  section  is  called  The  Hero's  Escape  from  the 
World  and  Completion.  The  hero  retires  —  to  Switzerland,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  English  horn  —  and,  after  final  recollections  of  his  battling 
and  his  loving  self,  the  music  subsides  in  profound  serenity.  This,  in  the 
original  version,  was  undisturbed  through  the  pianissimo  close  with 
violins,  timpani,  and  a  single  horn.  Strauss's  friend  Rosch,  so  the  story 
goes,  protested:  "Richard,  another  pianissimo  ending!  People  won't  believe 
that  you  even  know  how  to  end  forte!!"  So  he  called  for  pen  and  paper 
and  .  .  .  The  dates  and  other  details  of  that  charming  story  unfortunately 
don't  quite  mesh;  we  do  know,  however,  that  Strauss  did  reconsider  and 
that  in  the  few  days  between  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  he  composed 
the  present  ending  with  its  rich  mystery  and  fascinating  ambiguity,  an 
ending  of  marvelously  individual  sonority  and  one  that  at  least 
touches  fortissimo. 

—  M.S. 
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TAYLdR. 

Americas  best  loved  pranium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


ARTISTS 


Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  became  Concert- 
master  in  1962,  and  Assistant 
Conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1971-72  season.  A  native  of  Detroit, 
he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  His  teachers  included 
Joseph  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff, 
and  Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Denver, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He 
appears  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  soloist,  and  he  conducts 
the  Orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has 
also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 


"AFE 
IRO&ENADE 

In  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 
120  Huntington  Avenue. 

7  AM  to  Midnight. 

(Saturday  'til  1:00  AM.) 

Live  background  music  nightly 

In -hotel  parking  available. 

Telephone:  261-2800 
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As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Germany,  and  England.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber  Players  in 
recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  recorded 
works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston 
University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert 
von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  will  be  Interim  Music  Director  of  the  Toledo  Symphony. 


Max  Hobart 


Nebraska-born  violinist  Max  Hobart 
was  raised  in  California,  where  he 
attended  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  studied  violin  with 
Vera  Barstow.  A  former  member  of 
the  New  Orleans  Symphony,  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1965.  Now  also 
Assistant  Concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  Mr.  Hobart  has  made  numerous  solo  appearances  with  the 
Pops  live  and  on  recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  is 
music  director  of  the  North  Shore  Philharmonic  and  on  the  faculties  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  Tanglewood's  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


Burton  Fine 


Principal  BSO  violist  Burton  Fine 
joined  the  Orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a 
research  chemist  with  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion in  Cleveland.  During  that  time 
he  played  with  a  number  of  chamber 
music  ensembles.  He  studied  for 
four  years  with  violinist  Ivan 
Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
before  moving  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  B.A.  in  chemistry,  and  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  He  auditioned  for  and  won  his  present 
Boston  Symphony  position  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  with  the 
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Orchestra.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


Edwin  Barker 


Edwin  Barker  began  playing  the 
double  bass  at  nine,  first  studied  the 
instrument  at  eleven,  and,  following 
a  year  with  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1977 
as  principal  bass  at  twenty-two, 
the  Orchestra's  youngest-ever  first- 
desk  player.  A  graduate  with  honors 
of  Boston's  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  where  he 
studied  with  Henry  Portnoi, 
Mr.  Barker  was  a  1974  Blossom  Music  Festival  participant  and  a 
1975  fellowship  student  at  Tanglewood's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  where 
he  was  awarded  the  Benjamin  H.  Delson  Memorial  Prize  as  most 
outstanding  instrumentalist.  A  former  member  of  the  Albany  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  former  principal  bass  of  the  Lake  George  Opera  Company, 
his  past  credits  also  include  membership  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble, 
and  Ragtime  Ensemble,  and  substitute  membership  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
Mr.  Barker  teaches  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Charles  Kavalovski 


Charles  Kavalovski,  the  Boston 
Symphony's  French  horn  principal, 
joined  the  Orchestra  during  the 
summer  of  1972.  Formerly  principal 
horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony,  he 
holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  physics 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Before  turning  to  music  as  a  career, 
he  taught  and  did  research  at  several 
leading  universities,  including  M.I.T. 
He  is  currently  Adjunct  Professor  of 
both  music  and  physics  at  Boston  University,  a  faculty  member  at  Tangle- 
wood's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 
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Daniel  Katzen 


Horn  player  Daniel  Katzen,  who 
joined  the  BSO  this  past  May  for  the 
Boston  Pops  season,  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music's  Preparatory  Department  and 
also  attended  the  Indiana  School  of 
Music,  where  his  course  of  study 
included  a  year  at  the  Salzburg 
Mozarteum.  He  has  been  principal 
horn  of  the  Salzburger  Kammer- 
orchester,  alternate  principal  of  the 
Camerata  Academica  Salzburg,  extra  horn  with  the  Munich  Philharmonic, 
a  member  of  the  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  and  extra  horn  with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  He  has  also 
played  second  horn  with  the  Phoenix  Symphony  and  with  the  Grant  Park 
Symphony  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  fourth  horn  in  the  San  Diego 
Symphony.  His  teachers  have  included  Milan  Yancich  at  Eastman,  Morris 
Secon  in  Rochester,  and  Dale  Clavenger  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Katzen  has 
performing  experience  on  string  bass,  recorder  and  other  Renaissance 
instruments,  harpsichord,  and  harp,  and  as  conductor,  singer  and  dancer. 
He  has  taught  in  all  these  areas  in  addition  to  that  of  his  primary 
instrument,  the  French  horn. 


DLLCW 

FOR  OPENERS  a  gracious  and  leisurely  dinner 

as  an  overture  to  the  performance.  Enjoy 

the  New  England  cuisine  served  in  the 

classic  setting  of  an  historic  Vanderbilt  estate. 

COMPLETE  THE  EVENING  with  pianist- vocalist 

Ed  Linderman,  drinks  in  the  Hunt's  End  Lounge, 

pastry,  and  a  fine  selection 

of  after-dinner  beverages.  A 

lovely  ending  on  just 

the  right  note. 


FOR  RESERVATIONS 

From  Lenox,  south  on  Rte.  7A  to  Rte.  7,  then  right  at  light  (7  South),  1/2  mile  to  Foxhollow  entrance  on  left. 
Up  1/2  mile  driveway  to  main  house  of  estate. 
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Sherman  Walt 


CHESIEF^QDD 


STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Estate  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Studio,  Residence,  Barn 

Sculpture  Gallery,  Period 

Garden,  Nature  Trail 

Daily  10-5 

May  -  October 

off  Rte.  183,  Glendale 

a  property  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Sherman  Walt,  principal  bassoon  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
studied  music  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  and  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  where  his  teachers 
included  Ferdinand  Del  Negro  and 
Marcel  Tabuteau.  Before  joining  the 
Orchestra  in  1952,  he  was  principal 
bassoon  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Mr.  Walt  teaches  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  Professor  of  Music, 
and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Tanglewood. 
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Berkshire 

Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

•••••••••••••••••• 

In  the  Playhouse 


The  Petrified  Forest 

by  Robert  Sherwood  /  June  30 -July  1! 


The  Butter  and  Egg  Man 

by  George  S.  Kaufman  /  July  18-29 


The  Rose  Tattoo 

by  Tennessee  Williams  /  August  1-12 


Carnival 

Music  &  Lynes  by  Bob  Merrill 
.Book  by  Michael  Stewart  /  Aug  15-26 

^^Plus^W 

Musical  Surprises  in  the  Unicorn  Theatre 

July  10- August  26 
New  Barn  Theatre  Company 

July  1 1 -August  26 


.  ..tventuiou'' »"         u  T;me*  _i_ 


Box  Office  Numbers  fTT* 
4 13  298  5576  and       *A 
Chargit:  800  223  01 20  or  212  239  7177 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music.  107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

'Emanuel  Borok,  violin 
Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
Madeline  Foley,  chamber  music 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
Mary  Crowder  Hess,  violin 

"Max  Hobart,  violin 

*  Bernard  Kadmoff,  viola 
Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
William  Kroll,  chamber  music 
Carole  Lieberman,  violin 

*  Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
"Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
*Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
tHenry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
"William  Rhein,  string  bass 
"Roger  Shermont,  violin 
"Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 
"Max  Winder,  violin 
"Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

Victor  Yampolsky,  violin 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
"Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
"Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
"Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
tjohn  Holmes,  oboe 
t Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 

Harvey  Pittel,  saxophone 
"Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
"Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
"Fenwick  Smith,  flute 
"Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
"Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

"Ronald Barron,  trombone 
"Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
tjohn  Coffey,  tromboneltuba 
"Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 

Paul  Gay,  trombone 


brass  (cont.) 

"Gordon  Hallberg,  tromboneltuba 
"Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
"David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
"Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
"Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
tRoger  Voisin,  trumpet 
"Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 
"Thomas  Gauger 
"Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

guitar  and  lute 

Thomas  E.  Greene,  guitar 

Robert  Strizich,  lute 

piano 

LuisBatlle 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Elizabeth  Hagenah 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Phillip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Harriet  Shirvan 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 

Jack  Fisher 

Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Mark  Kroll 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 

Germaine  Arosa,  diction 

Mary  Davenport,  contralto 

Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 

Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 

Robert  Gartside,  tenor 

Mac  Morgan,  baritone 

Chloe  Owen,  soprano 

Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 

Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


"Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
tFormer  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director 

offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  ■  Gerald  Gross,  Dean  ad  interim 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
John  Hasson 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

Theodore  Antoniou 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Mark  Kroll 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Robert  Sirota 
John  Thow 
Jan  Wissmiiller 
Maurice  Wright 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Phyllis  Elhady  Hoffman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Thomas  Dunn,  chorus 

Endel  Kalam,  orchestra 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky,  orchestra 
"Roger  Voisin,  repertoire  orchestra 

Paul  Gay,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
'Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
"Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
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Armando  Ghitalla 


Armando  Ghitalla,  principal  trumpet 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Orchestra  since  1951. 
Born  in  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  attended 
Illinois  Wesleyan  and  New  York 
University,  continuing  his  studies  at 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  Before 
coming  to  Boston  he  was  principal 
trumpet  of  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra, 
the  Houston  Symphony,  and  the 
RCA  Recording  Orchestra,  as  well  as  soloist  with  Paul  Lavalle's  Band  of 
America.  He  has  appeared  on  numerous  occasions  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Pops,  and  other  orchestras,  including  the 
Miami  Philharmonic,  the  Richmond  Symphony,  and  the  Philomusica  of 
London.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with 
whom  he  has  toured  and  made  records  for  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Mr.  Ghitalla  has  also  made  two  solo  albums  for  Cambridge 
Records.  Mr.  Ghitalla  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  University  and 
Tanglewood's  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Gunther  Schuller 


Born  in  New  York  City  in  1925, 
composer/conductor/educator/author/ 
administrator  Gunther  Schuller  was 
playing  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Toscanini  at  sixteen,  was 
appointed  principal  French  horn  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  at  seven- 
teen, was  soloist  with  that  orchestra 
the  following  season  in  his  own 
horn  concerto,  and,  by  nineteen, 
had  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra.  In  1959  Mr.  Schuller  resigned  as  solo 
horn  of  the  Metropolitan  to  devote  full  time  to  composition,  and  he  has 
received  commissions  from  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and,  through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony.  He  has  composed  works  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  and  the 
Hamburg  State  Opera,  and  his  recent  scores  include  a  second  horn 
concerto  written  for  Barry  Tuckwell;  Dea'i,  a  work  for  two  orchestras 
premiered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Toho  School  Orchestras  in  1978; 
a  trumpet  concerto  commissioned  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  Gerard 
Schwarz;  Tre  lnvenzioni,  written  for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation;  and  a  violin  concerto  written  in  1976  for  Zvi 
Zeitlin  and  commissioned  by  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
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Mr.  Schuller's  appearances  as  conductor  have  included  among  others 
the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  and,  in  Europe,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
London's  BBC  Symphony  and  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  the  French  Radio 
Orchestra,  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony.  From  1963  through  1965, 
Mr.  Schuller  organized  and  conducted  Twentieth  -  Century  Innovations,  a 
history-making  concert  series  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Hall 
Corporation.  He  broadcast  a  weekly  series  of  153  programs  on 
Contemporary  Music  in  Evolution  over  New  York's  WBAI  radio,  later  heard  on 
seventy-seven  stations  throughout  the  country,  and  in  1973  he  wrote  and 
hosted  Changing  Music,  a  series  on  contemporary  music  produced  for  PBS  by 
WGBH  in  Boston.  His  work  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Ragtime 
Ensemble,  particularly  his  reorchestrations  of  Scott  Joplin  works  derived 
from  that  composer's  long-lost  Red  Back  Book  and  recorded  for  Angel 
Records,  was  a  major  factor  in  the  popular  ragtime  revival  of  the  mid- 
seventies,  and  he  conducted  the  Broadway  premiere  of  Joplin's  opera 
Treemonisha  in  October  of  1975. 

As  an  educator,  Gunther  Schuller  taught  French  horn  at  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music  from  1952  through  1964.  From  1963  to  1965  he  was 
acting  head  of  the  Composition  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  in  1965  succeeded  Aaron  Copland  as  head  of 
the  department,  thereby  becoming  responsible  for  directing  contemporary 
music  activities  at  the  BMC.  He  also  served  on  the  music  faculty  of  Yale 
University  as  Associate  Professor  of  Composition,  a  post  he  left  to 
become  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he 
remained  from  1967  to  1977.  Mr.  Schuller  is  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honors,  including  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Award,  the 
Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Award,  two  successive  Guggenheim  Fellowships, 
the  Darius  Milhaud  Award,  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Conducting  Award,  and 
the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  Award.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
Northeastern  University,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Colby  College, 
Williams  College,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Mr.  Schuller  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts. 


In  the  Berkshires:  a  complete  contemporary  furniture  store. 

Wall  systems,  lighting,  tables,  bedrooms,  sofas,  accessories. 

Professional  design  service. 

Furniture  that  is  clean,  comfortable,  flexible  and  handsome 

Tuesday  thru  Saturday  10-5/Thursday  until  9 

184  South  Street/Pittsfield/499-4200 


E  Interior 
Design 


Center  Furnitu 
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Harold  Wright 


Harold  Wright  has  been  principal 
clarinet  player  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  1970-71 
season.  Born  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania, 
he  began  clarinet  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  later  studied  with  Ralph  McLane 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Houston  and  Dallas  Symphonies  and 
principal  clarinet  of  the  Washington 
National  Symphony. 
Mr.  Wright  was  a  Casals  Festival  participant  for  seven  years,  he  has 
played  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  he  has 
toured  with  the  National  Symphony  and  the  Marlboro  Festival  players. 
His  many  recordings  include  sonatas  by  Brahms,  Copland's  Sextet, 
Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  Schubert's  Shepherd  on  the  Rock  with  Benita 
Valente  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Wright  teaches  at  Boston  University  and 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


BARNES&NOBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center  A 

.  More  music 
for  your  money. 

395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 
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40%  OFF  LIST 


on  all  regular  line 

D.G.  and  PHILLIPS 


LPs 


428  Pittsfield- Lenox  Rd.,  Lenox,  Ma.  02140 

At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times 
11:30-5:30     Monday  thru  Saturday 

Stop  in  &  let  us  put  you 
on  our  mailing  list. 
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After  Tanglewood,  treat 
yourself  to  a  downright 
sensual  snack,  pastry  or 
cocktail. 
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Dinner  Reservations  Requested 
298-3402  298-4490 


5  minute  walk  from  town 
Rte  7  So.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Cafe  -  Bar  open  every  day. 
Dining  room  closed  Tuesdays 


o 


HOhEY  £ 

31nnr    ^ 

Monthly  exhibitions  of 

Contemporary,  International 

and  Berkshire  art. 

Adjacent  ro  the  Ganesh  Cafe 
90  Church  St.  •  Lenox  Mass.  •637-1829 

Open  daily  noon  -7  pm.  Closed  Tuesdays 


1771  was  a  eood 

year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 

This  year 

it's  even  better. 


Publick  House 

Good  Yankee  cooking,  drink  and  lodging. 
On  the  Common  — Sturbndge.  Mass. 01  566 

(617)347-3313 


ummer  festival 

6  days  5  nights  1 1  meals 


Per  person  dbl  occup  CO  |  CQQ 
plus  tx  &  tips  L  I  9 


Deluxe  Accommodations 

All  admissions  to:  TANGLEWOOD 
BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE. JACOB  S 
PILLOW,  STORROWTON 

plus  Naumkeag     Chesterwood     Corner 
House     Hancock  Shaker  Village     Scenic 
tours     Swimming     tennis     golf     &  more 

H~Write  or  call  direct  for  free  brochure  to 

Oak  n'Spnuize  rcsokt- 

south  lee,  ma  01260  •  1  -  800-628-5073 
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FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  provides  exciting 
opportunities  and  privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  Berkshires'  best  buy! 

Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/$35  per  (immediate)  family. 


Friend 

$25/$35 


Donor 

$50 

Contributor 
$100 


Sponsor 

$150 

Associate 

$250 

Patron 

$500 


Guarantor 

$1,000 

Benefactor 

$2,000 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to  over  40  concerts 
and  recitals  presented  each  summer  by  the  students  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts. 
Friends  may  also  participate  in  the  Tanglewood  Walks  and 
Talks  series,  and  will  receive  a  subscription  to  the  BSO 
newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will  receive 
program  information  and  a  priority  ticket  application  before 
the  public  sale  of  concert  seats. 
The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering  place  where 
food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday  evenings.  Con- 
tributors also  receive  the  benefits  of  Donor  membership. 
Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for  Sponsor 
members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Con- 
tributor membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected  Listening  and  Anal- 
ysis classes  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  of  the  benefits  of  Sponsor  membership. 
Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Tanglewood  program. 
They  will  also  be  invited  to  a  conductor's  reception  at 
Seranak,  the  Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 

Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at  Seranak,  and 
will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  Patron  membership. 
Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the  guest 
artist,  management  and  principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  other 
membership  categories  described  above. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS 

All  contributions  of  any  size  will  be  matched  by  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  up  to  a  total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift  made  now 
will  be  doubled. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your  gift  of  $500 
may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's  Fellowship  program. 
Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  eight- 
week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000  supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be 
awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend. 

For  information,  contact  the  Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
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Join  the 
Club! 


Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide. 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form: 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co- Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood  /Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston  /Tanglewood  liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 
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Before  you  step  out 
for  an  evening, 

step  in  for  an  hour  .  .  . 

.  .  .  into  the  place  for  healthy,  glowing 
skin  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 
...  for  an  hour's  deep  pore  cleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


ELIZ4BE1H 

GB4DY  . 

lk  FACE  FIRST  J 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston       536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 

Esthetics  School 
20  Newbury  Street 
Boston         266-8465 


COMING  CONCERTS 

Friday,  10  August  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
SUSAN  ALMASI  MANDEL,  piano 
CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 
ANN  HOBSON,  harp 

BARTOK 

Four  Slovak  Folk-songs 

BRAHMS 

Four    Songs    for    women's    voices,    two 
horns,  and  harp,  Op.  17 

POULENC 

Sept  Chansons 


Friday,  10  August  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BARTOK 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin  (complete) 

BRAHMS 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat 


Saturday,  11  August  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BARTOK 
'  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete) 


Sunday,  12  August  at  2 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KAZUHIRO  KOIZUMI,  conductor 
JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL,  flute 

GLINKA 

Ruslan  and  Ludmila,  Overture 

KHACHATURIAN 
Flute  Concerto 

BARTOK 
Dance  Suite 

LISZT 

Les  Preludes 
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"A  GIANT  OF  A  PLAY!" 


CLIVE  BARNES.  NY.  Post 


uHJaH 


BEST  PLAY  OF  1979 

NEW  YORK  DRAMA 

CRITICS'  CIRCLE  AWARD 


J  fkmk.  /mjj  head  (A  Ac  fy 
(rtuuui  it  u  Ac  UJl  of  cma*HA- 


THE 
ELEPHANT 


PHONE  RESERVATIONS  ON  MAJOR 
CREDIT  CARDS:  (212)  246-5969 

TICKETRON:  (212)  977-9020 

GROUP  SALES:  (212)  221-3551 

BOOTH  THEATRE 

45th  Street  West  of  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


® 


TRADING  POST 


Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 1 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 
Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 

/OjDEERSKIN 

^/TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Jk 


El 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Trustees  Emeriti 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


John  T.  Noonan 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Lawrence  Murray 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 

Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

James  E.  Whitaker 

Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

William  Bernell 
Assistant  to  the 

General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1979  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

The  cover  photo  is  by  Walter  H.  Scott,  Stockbridge 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 
Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

*Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

The  Hon.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  HI 

Julian  Cohen 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

*Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 


Chairman 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

*Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

kMrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard,  Jr. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler 

Paul  Montrone 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

David  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberr) 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 
Donald  Sinclair 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Richard  Smith 
Peter  J.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr 
Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 
Mark  Ti shier 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 
Roger  H.  Woodworth 


Cornell 
Galleries 

270  MAPLE  STREET 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)732-5339 

Significant  wor£fs  Fine  Art: 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,  SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grapnics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 


Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free  • 
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iV£  JF  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

salutes 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

citid  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

for the  musical  enrichment 

they  offer  during 

1979  TANGLEWOOD  SEASON 
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New  England  Telephone  in  association 
with  the  Bell  System  is  a  major  corporate 
contributor  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  as  part  of  the 
Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  Program. 
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New  England  Telephone 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SHED  AT  TAN  OLE  WOOD 

Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 

lOOth  anniversary  fund  raising  drive  is  the  expansion  of  the 

backstage  area  of  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Although  the  interior 

of  the  Shed  is  recognized  as  a  model  hall  for  outdoor 

orchestral  performances,  current  artistic  and  administrative 

functions  require  an  increase  in  space  backstage. 


The  current  backstage  area  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  size  ot  the 
Orchestra.  There  is  no  space  backstage  tor  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
or  tor  the  studying  and  cataloging  ot  the  growing  collection  ot  music  scores. 
There  aren't  enough  offices  for  the  increased  administrative  staff  which  the 
BSO,  as  the  world's  largest  orchestral  operation,  needs  in  order  to  run 
efficiently.  There  aren't  enough  dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  more  than 

two  guest  soloists  at  a  time. 

These  space  problems  weren't  anticipated  in  1938  when  the  Shed  was 

constructed  by  the  noted  architects  Eero  Saarinen  and  Joseph  Franz.  Built 

just  two  years  after  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires,  the 

Shed  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  outdoor  concert  hall  design. 

In  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  local 

residents  and  summer  visitors  determined  that  the  Boston  Symphony  would 

find  its  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Beginning  that  summer,  and  for  the  first 

two  years,  concerts  were  played  under  a  tent  at  "Holmwood",  the  former 

Vanderbilt  estate  which  late  became  the  Foxhollow  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  tent  proved  to  be  inadequte  during  a  severe 

thunderstorm  which  drowned  out  the  music  and  drenched  the  audience  and 

members  of  the  Orchestra.  That  night  it  was  decided  that  a  permanent 

structure  was  essential  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  needed  for 

building  the  Shed  was  pledged  by  the  wet  concertgoers. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  the  Shed  is  not  in  danger  of  being  washed  away 

during  a  storm,  but  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  will 

ultimately  suffer  if  the  space  problems  backstage  aren't  resolved.  This  is  why 

the  planned  improvements  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Orchestra's  capital 

fund  drive  commemorating  the  BSO's  lOOth  anniversary  in  October  of  1981. 

An  initial  $100,000  donation  from  the  Mellon  fund  was  received  in  1971  for 

this  project. 
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TANGLEWOOD  SHED  EXTENSION 


1.  GREEN  ROOM:  A  public  reception  room  for 
conductor  and  soloist. 

2.  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM:  A  private  dressing 
room  for  conductor. 

3.  TUNING  ROOM:  A  space  for  orchestra 
members  to  tune  their  instruments  and 
prepare  for  the  concert. 

4.  LIBRARY:  For  storage  and  study  of  scores. 

5.  PLAYERS  LOUNGES:  Dressing  and  preparation 
rooms  for  men  and  women  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

6.  ANNOUNCER'S  BOOTH: 


7.  RADIO  CONTROL  ROOM: 

8.  CONFERENCE  ROOM:  A  general  meeting 
space  for  management  and  orchestra 
members.  (No  space  exists  at  Tanglewood  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time.) 

9.  CHORUS  ROOM:  A  warming-up  room  for  the 
Chorus. 

IP,  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

1 1.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

12. 2  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS  OFFICES 

13.  8  SOLOIST  ROOMS:  Private  dressing  rooms  for 
Soloists.  One  has  already  been  donated. 


$100,000. 

$75,000. 

$50,000. 

$75,000. 
$15,000.  ea. 


sio.oeto. 

$10,£*$0. 

$50000. 


$75,OOQ 

$15,000. 
$10,000. 
$10,000.  ea. 
$5,000.  ea. 


The  orchestra  has 
created  a  unique 
commemorative  gift 
program  for  the 
Shed  expansion  in 
which  donors  may 
have  speciai  rooms 
within  the  Shed 
named.  Besides  the 
list  of  available 
rooms,  please  note 
that  seats  within  the 
Shed  may  be  named, 
too,  for  a  donation 
of  $2500  per  seat. 


PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.,  01240  TEL.  (413)  637-1600 
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TANGLEWOOD 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all -Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which  opened  the  1937  Festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll, 
music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the  intermission, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  made  a 
fund-raising  appeal  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised 
to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Plans  for  the  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen,  and,  as  modified  by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also 


directed  construction,  it  was  completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  featured  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941, 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  —  all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun 
operations  the  preceding  year  —  were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted 
nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 


Vacation 
with  the  arts, 


The  White  Mountains  Center  for  the  Arts. 
A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
views  of  the  highest  peaks 
;*  -  in  the  Northeast. 
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tA  summer-long  festival  of 
the  arts  includes  symphony, 
/  chamber  music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 
.  A  and  sculpture. 

Also,  workshops 

^  in  dance,  visual 

V  arts,  choral, 

instrumental  and 

chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe— 

a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,  write  to: 

TheWHITE 

MOUNTAINS 
I  CENTER, for  .hearts 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 


Fine  and 

Functional 

Art 


Porcelain  Vase 


by  Stephen  F    Fabrico   M 


Lightworks  Gallery.... 

Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  artistically  in  a  contem- 
porary gallery  setting. 
Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  •  Sculpture  •  Weaving. ... 
Summer  Hours:  10:00  -  6:00  daily 
Elm  Street.  Stockbridge*  298-3044 
Next  to  P.O  ,  behind  Lee  Savings  Bank 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is  near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we 
must  ask  you  to  take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the  click  of 
shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  yoyr  neighbors  and  dis- 
tract the  musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  your  courtesy. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  crosses  the  Atlantic  for  a 
tour  of  European  Music  Festivals  beginning  with  concerts  in 
Salzburg  on  24  and  26  August,  continuing  with  performances  at 
Lucerne,  Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
and  finishing  up  with  appearances  at  the  Berlin  and  Edinburgh 
Festivals.  This  is  the  Orchestra's  first  trip  to  Europe  since  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa  led  concerts  in  seven  cities  on  that  continent 
in  February  and  March  of  1976,  and  this  is  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  festival  appearances.  Tour  repertory  highlights 
include  the  complete  ballet  scores  of  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin 
and  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  performances  in  Salzburg  and 
Berlin  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust. 

In  discussing  the  trip,  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris 
emphasized  that  since  the  Orchestra  has  established  an 
international  reputation  and  world-wide  audience  through 
past  visits  to  Europe,  Japan,  and  China,  that  audience  deserves  to 
hear  the  BSO  whenever  possible.  He  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  outside  funding  to  such  tours.  In  this  instance,  the  Orchestra 
has  received  a  $125,000  grant  from  Technics,  a  division  of  Japan's 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Company,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  consumer  electric  and  electronic  products.  This 
grant  is  the  first  major  international  grant  the  BSO  has  ever 
received  and  represents  a  breakthrough  in  Japanese  corporate 
support  of  the  performing  arts. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra 
tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of 
America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities 
during  the  next  several  years. 

The  Bell  System  has  offered  a  matching  grant  of  up  to  $150,000 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  offer 
additional  funding  to  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours 
during  the  winter  season.  What  this  means  now  is  that  any  gift 
made  to  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  will  be  matched  by  AT&T  up  to  a 
total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift,  which  may  be  made  at 
the  Friends'  Office  in  the  form  of  a  contribution,  or  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  will  be  doubled. 


■  a  I 


^*29QmfiIR  STREET 


Great  Harrington  flTa  Q123Q 
413  52a  3118 


deli-shop  sflmeis 

Hebrew  National  Delicatessen 

SANDWICHES  •  CATERING  •  TAKE  OUT  SERVICE 

Open    Tues.-Sat.  8-6,  Sun.-Mon.  8-2 

I  \b  Elm  Street  Pmsfield  Massachusetts         Tel  442  5927 


"HE 

AMSV 

INN 


A  fine,  small  inn  featuring 
superb  Country  French  Cuisine 

Candlelight  dining 
Wednesday  through  Monday 

Rte.  41 ,  between  W.  Stockbrldge 

and  Gt.  Barrington 

Reservations  Recommended  by 

413  274  6580  BOSTON  MAGAZINE 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besan^on,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an . 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February/March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa 's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom  'd. 
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WMHT-FM 
89.1 


stereo  classical  music 
24  hours  a  day 


Featuring  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts  every  Monday  at  8  PM 


Beautiful  classic  women's  clothes. 


*iaJbc/fc 


46  Walker  Street,  Lenox. 

Also  in  Hingham,  Duxbury,  Acton,  So.  Hamilton,  Osterville,  Massachusetts 
Avon,  Hamden,  Westport,  and  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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Saratoga  Naturally  Sparkling  Mineral  Water  bottled  exclusively  at  the  source,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Roger  Shermont 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Raymond  Sird 
[  Ikuko  Mizuno 
'Amnon  Levy 
k  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Michel  Sasson 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Leonard  Moss 
i  Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 

Darlene  Gray 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Harvey  Seigel 

Jerome  Rosen 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Gerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Joseph  McGauley 

Nancy  Bracken 
|  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 

seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

J/ernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodglcinson  chair 
Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
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Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Arthur  Fiedler 

17  December  1894—10  July  1979 


When  Arthur  Fiedler  became  an  institution,  he  did  it  so  thoroughly  that 
we  forgot  how  late  it  happened.  Popular  he  was,  and  a  considerable 
moneymaker  for  himself,  for  RCA,  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  and  for  the  musicians  themselves,  but  he  was  far  into  his  seventies 
before  he  was  certified  as  The  Grandfather  of  our  Country.  That  is 
altogether  in  character,  for  he  worked  hard  for  everything  he  had.  He 
was  a  professional  through  and  through.  He  had,  in  his  best  years,  a  clear 
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stick  and  an  enviable  skill  at  quick  learning  and  quick,  efficient  teaching.  He 
had  a  great-showman's  understanding  of  timing,  and  that  uncannily 
precise  sense  of  how  to  send  an  audience  home  wishing  there'd  been  just 
a  little  more. 

And,  to  the  last,  he  was,  whatever  skeptical  things  he  may  have 
permitted  himself  to  say  in  interviews  and  conversations,  turned  on  by 
audiences  and  by  performance.  None  who  was  there  or  who  saw  it  later  on 
TV  will  forget  what  happened  when  he  conducted  the  1812  Overture  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer  —  the  dejected,  wretched  shuffle  from  his 
dressing  room  to  the  stage  door,  and  then,  upon  the  opening  of  that  door, 
the  little  exclamation  of  "Now,"  the  clapping  together  of  his  hands,  the 
sudden  straightening  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  confident  stride  to  the  podium. 
The  day  he  died,  a  reporter  asked  me  whether  Fiedler  had  ever  coasted. 
He  didn't.  Toward  the  end,  his  concentration  failed  him  sometimes,  but  he 
never  coasted  because  he  didn't  care.  He  always  put  out.  Audiences  knew 
that,  and  that  is  why  they  responded  so. 

He  led  the  first  two  concerts  of  his  50th  Pops  season,  which  meant  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  that  signal  of  Boston  spring  for  more  than  half  of  the 
Pops'  existence.  He  had  quickly  found  a  successful  program-building 
formula  —  light  classics  to  begin  with,  something  fairly  solid  in  the  middle, 
and  then  the  hair  down,  with  Broadway  show  tunes,  Beatles  songs,  and 
TV  commercials  —  and  he  set  the  standard  and  the  pattern  for  pops 
concerts  across  the  country.  He  had  no  patience  for  those  who  minded 
the  mixture.  The  only  distinction  he  found  worth  making,  so  he  often 
insisted,  was  between  good  music  and  bad,  and  it  delighted  him  to  sneak  a 
Mozart  concerto  into  the  lives  of  those  who  had  really  come  for  Sousa 
and  Lennon-McCartney.  Whether  he  made  converts  I  don't  know:  my 
impression  is  that  people  rarely  graduated  —  and  how  he  would  have  hated 
so  tendentious  a  verb  —  from  Pops  to  Symphony,  that  there  was  little 
overlap  between  the  Pops  public  and  the  hard-core  classical  audience. 

He  was  a  fascinatingly  complex  man,  an  amalgam  unique  in  my 
experience  of  curmudgeon  and  gentleman.  In  his  last  years  especially,  one 
could  often  taste  the  roughshod  manners  of  the  vigorous  old.  But  he  was 
courtly  and  dapper,  precisely  and  delightfully  articulate  (in  German,  which 
he  had  learned  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  as  elegantly  as  in  English),  and  he 
had  resources  of  touching  kindness.  The  first  memory  to  come  rushing 
when  I  heard,  that  Tuesday  morning,  that  he  had  died  was  of  the  Boston 
Symphony's  European  tour  in  1971,  a  trip  I  made  as  the  Globe's  music 
critic.  I  remember  how  he  relished  being  pampered  and  tucked  in  by  the 
Pan  Am  stewardesses  on  the  flight  from  Logan  to  London;  how,  when 
backstage  at  the  Albert  Hall,  I  asked  him  some  dumb  question  about 
whether  he  found  the  British  audience  different  from  the  one  in  Boston, 
he  growled,  glass  in  hand,  "Just  so  my  whiskey  is  the  same";  his  fierce 
gestures  at  press  photographers  crowding  the  podium  in  Bonn  to  take 
pictures  of  Joan  Kennedy,  about  to  narrate  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  The  Bonn 
concert  was  his  last  on  the  tour,  and  what  I  remember  most  was  Fiedler 
afterward,  writing  down  phone  numbers  and  gathering  in  little  packages 
so  that  he  could  bring  greetings  to  orchestra  players'  families  and  deliver 
gifts.  I  know  he  had  not  been  home  two  days  before  he  called  my  house 
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to  say  that  I  had  been  recently  seen  alive  and  well.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
conductor  of  half  his  years  and  half  his  fame  who  would  volunteer  such  a 
set  of  missions  and  carry  it  out  so  conscientiously. 

Part  of  what  made  him  a  success  was  that  he  precisely  knew  his 
strengths.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  who  had  not  so  much  chosen 
a  career  as  been  chosen  by  it.  Because  of  this,  he  could  be  a  melancholy 
sort  of  grandfather,  filled  with  regret  for  the  road  not  taken.  Until  he 
took  over  the  Pops,  in  1930,  he  was  a  straight  classicist,  as  it  were.  Even 
in  the  thirties,  it  was  he  who,  as  director  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  prepared  the 
chorus  for  the  first  American  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of 
Psalms  and  Persephone.  And  there  was  an  Arthur  Fiedler  Sinfonietta,  which 
made  the  first  recordings  ever  of  Handel  organ  concertos  (with  E.  Power 
Biggs).  Fiedler  was  always  pleased  when  somebody  remembered  this  about 
him,  understood  that  he  could  do  more  than  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever, 
just  as  he  was  proud  that  for  years  the  Pops  had  done  more  Mozart 
concertos  than  the  Symphony  or  that,  for  example,  he  had  beaten 
Koussevitzky  to  the  Boston  premiere  of  the  violin  concerto  that  William 
Walton  wrote  for  Heifetz.  It  hurt  him  not  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
musician;  it  meant  a  lot  to  him  to  find  at  last,  in  Seiji  Ozawa,  a  Boston 
Symphony  conductor  who  treated  him  with  warmth  and  respect.  And 
when  he  was  hurt  and  melancholy,  he  could  wonder  whether  all  that 
money  and  applause,  the  travels,  the  fame,  the  fire  helmets,  and  all  the 
emanations  of  his  universal  fan  club  could  make  it  up  to  him  for  the  loss 
of  the  music  he  had  not  studied  in  years  and  knew  he  would  never 
conduct  again. 

Fiedler  seemed  to  live  totally  in  and  for  his  music.  By  choice,  he  would 
have  died  behind  that  embankment  of  yellow  chrysanthemums  on  the 
Symphony  Hall  podium.  It  was  painful  to  watch  him  in  his  wry  awareness 
of  his  failing  powers.  I  imagine  that,  drawn  into  the  general  hoopla,  he 
was  keen  at  least  to  touch  his  golden-jubilee  season,  and,  that  achieved, 
Death  was  kind  not  to  let  him  linger  long  in  his  inactivity.  We  were,  all  of 
us,  in  a  sense  prepared,  but  to  drive  up  to  the  Tanglewood  gates  that  Tuesday 
morning  and  see  the  flags  at  half-mast  —  and  how  many  musicians  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  command  that  observance?  —  was  to  realize  that 
truly  now  this  irascible,  vital,  complex,  difficult  presence  was  removed 
from  all  but  our  loving  memories;  that  the  Bostonian  voice,  sometimes 
suave,  sometimes  an  irritated  snarl,  was  stilled;  that  the  baton,  whose 
bandmasterly  economy  could  unleash  such  volleys  of  energy,  was  laid 
down  for  good. 


H 


Michael  Steinberg 


This  material  first  appeared  in  the  Boston  Phoenix  and  is  used  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  that  publication. 
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and  honored  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  tour  of  the 
European  music  Festivals. 

As  a  company  which  sells  its 
high  fidelity  products  in  some 
120  different  countries,  our 
basic  business  philosophy  is 
the  promotion  of  world 
culture. 

We  believe  that  music  is  the 
medium  which  can  unite  the 
countries  and  people  all  over 
the  world  and  help  promote 
peace.  Music  is  the  universal 
language. 

We  are  confident  that,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Seiji  Ozawa, 
your  brilliant  music  director, 
the  Boston  Symphony  will 
help  us  realize  our  aim. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  10  August  at  7 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER  conducting 

BARTOK  Four  Slovak  Folksongs 

Wedding  Song  from  Poniky 
Song  of  the  Hayharvesters  from  Hiadel 
Dancing  Song  from  Medzibrod 
Dancing  Song  from  Poniky 

SUSAN  ALMASI  MANDEL,  piano 

BRAHMS  Four  Songs  for  women's  chorus, 

two  horns,  and  harp,  Opus  17 

Es  tont  ein  voller  Harfenklang 
Song  from  Twelfth  Night 
Der  Gartner 
Gesang  aus  Fingal 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI  and 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  French  horn 
ANN  HOBSON,  harp 

POULENC  Sept  Chansons 

La  blanche  neige 
A  peine  defiguree. 
Par  une  nuit  nouvelle 
Tous  les  droits 
Belle  et  ressemblante 
Marie 
Luire 


Bel  Id  win  piano 
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Notes 


Bela  Bartok,  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary  on  25  March  1881,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  26  September  1945,  developed  an  early  interest 
in  exploring  the  traditions  of  Hungarian,  Transylvanian,  Rumanian,  and 
Slavonic  national  folk  music.  Together  with  Zoltan  Kodaly  he  traveled  to 
collect  folksongs,  and  the  two  composers  published  a  collection  of  these  in 
1906.  Bartok's  musical  output  includes  two  so-called  periods  of  "folksong 
cultivation/'  1914  to  1917  and  1931  to  1934.  The  first  of  these  saw  choral 
settings  of  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  and  Slovak  folksongs,  and  the  Four 
Slovak  Folksongs  for  mixed  chorus  and  piano  date  from  this  time.  These  were 
written  in  1916  and  probably  first  performed  in  Budapest,  January  1917. 

In  the  late  1850s  Johannes  Brahms  was  centered  in  Hamburg,  where  he 
had  been  born  in  1833  and  where,  at  age  fourteen,  he  played  his  own 
variations  on  a  folk  tune  at  a  public  concert.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  a  Hamburg  ladies'  choir;  he  also  held  a  part-time  position  as 
musical  director  at  Detmold.  Brahms's  Four  Songs  for  women's  chorus,  two 
horns,  and  harp,  Opus  17,  date  from  around  this  time,  being  composed 
and  published  in  1862.  That  same  year,  Brahms  went  to  Vienna  where, 
from  1863-64,  he  conducted  concerts  of  the  Singakademie.  The  first  of 
the  four  songs  is  a  setting  of  a  text  by  one  Friedrich  Ruperti  (1805-1867), 
the  second  a  song  from  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  in  a  German  version 
by  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  (1767-1845),  critic,  playwright,  and 
translator  of  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cervantes,  and  Calderon.  For  the  third, 
Brahms  turns  to  a  text  by  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff  (1788-1857),  a 
leader  among  the  late  German  Romanticists  and  whose  poems  served  so 
well  for  Robert  Schumann's  Opus  39  Liederkreis.  Finally  we  have  the  Song 
from  Fingal.  Fingal's  Cave  is  on  Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides  islands  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  this  popular  tourist  attraction  earlier  provided 
inspiration  for  the  overture  by  Mendelssohn.  The  text  which  Brahms  sets 
is  drawn  from  a  collection  by  a  certain  James  MacPherson  who,  in  the 
1760s,  published  what  he  said  were  translations  of  Gaelic  epics  and  ballads 
by  the  third-century  poet,  Ossian  (MacPherson's  material  was  actually  of 
later  date,  and  he  even  added  a  fair  amount  of  his  own). 

Francis  Poulenc,  who  was  born  in  1899  and  died  in  1963,  both  in  Paris, 
was  the  last  important  composer  whose  creative  work  centered  on  the 
song  with  piano.  He  wrote  nearly  150  melodies  between  1918  and  1960, 
half  of  them  settings  of  two  poets,  Guillaume  Apollinaire  and  Paul  Eluard. 
Apollinaire,  of  Polish  and  Italian  parentage,  and  whose  "real"  name  was 
Wilhelm  Apollinaris  de  Kostrowitzki,  was  only  thirty-eight  when  he  died 
in  the  1918  influenza  epidemic,  but  since  the  publication  of  his  first  poems 
in  1909  he  had  been  a  fantastical  leader  in  the  Parisian  advance  guard.  It 
is  the  surrealist  Eluard  (1895-1952)  —  his  "real"  name  was  Eugene 
Grindel  —  who  evokes  the  deepest  responses  from  Poulenc,  but  the  wry 
and  sensual  verses  of  Apollinaire  speak  poignantly  and  amusingly  to 
another  and  equally  essential  side  of  the  composer's  personality.  Two 
Apollinaire  poems  and  five  by  Eluard  also  serve  for  Ihe  Sept  Chansons,  seven 
songs  for  mixed  chorus,  unaccompanied,  dating  from  1936,  and  it  has 
been  noted  that  Poulenc's  choral  works  as  well  as  his  songs  display  his 
finest  qualities  as  a  composer. 
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Wedding  Song  from  Poniky 

Thus  sent  the  mother  her  little  daughter 

Into  a  distant  land. 
Sternly  she  bid  her:  "Follow  thy  husband! 

Never  return  to  me!" 
"Lo!  I  shall  change  me  into  a  blackbird, 

Shall  fly  to  mother's  home; 
There  111  be  waiting  perch'd  in  her  garden 

On  a  white  lily's  stem." 
Out  came  the  mother:  "Who  is  this  blackbird? 

Strange  is  her  song  and  sad, 
Forth  and  be  gone  now,  thou  little  birdling, 

From  my  white  lily's  stem!" 
"To  a  bad  husband,  mother,  hast  sent  me 

Forth  to  a  distant  land. 
Hard  'tis  to  suffer  such  bitter  pining 

In  an  ill-mated  bond." 


Song  of  the  Hayharvesters  from  Hiadel 

Where  the  Alps  soar  so  free, 
Flow'ry  vale,  bright  with  glee; 

There  to  rest! 
Oh!  there's  no  bed  in  the  world  softer! 
Done  the  work  of  the  day, 
Fill'd  the  barn  with  our  hay. 
Comes  the  night,  let  us  turn 

peacefully  home,  brethren! 


Dancing  Song  from  Medzibrod 

Food  and  drink's  thy  only  pleasure 

and  to  dance  recklessly, 
But  to  work  with  pin  and  needle 

never  appeals  to  thee. 
To  the  bagpipe  player  have  I 

paid  four  dimes,  foolishly, 
So  that  you  may  dance  with  others, 

and  I  am  quite  lonely. 
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Dancing  Song  from  Poniky 

Bagpipe  shall  be  playing! 

Pairs  in  dance  be  swaying! 

Piper  play  till  all  is  spent 

To  our  hearts'  and  heels'  content! 

Play  on,  bright  and  bonny, 

While  yet  lasts  the  money! 

Tavernkeeper,  here's  for  thee! 

Here  is  for  the  piper's  fee! 

Once  a  goat  was  straying; 

Now  his  skin  is  playing! 

While  the  goat  no  more  can  prance, 

Bagpipe  now  makes  young  folk  dance! 


Es  tont  ein  voller  Harfenklang 

Es  tont  ein  voller  Harfenklang, 
den  Lieb  und  Sehnsucht  schwellen, 
er  dringt  zum  Herzen  tief  und  bang 
und  lasst  das  Auge  quellen. 

O  rinnet,  Tranen,  nur  herab, 

o  schlage  Herz  mit  Beben! 

Es  sanken  Lieb  und  Gliick  ins  Grab, 

verloren  ist  das  Leben. 

—  Ruperti 


The  Harp  Resounds 

The  harp  resounds  with  wild  refrain 
that  glows  with  love  and  yearning; 
It  fills  my  heart  with  deepest  pain, 
and  tears  flow  hot  and  burning. 

O  flow,  my  tears,  and  soon  be  shed, 
o  shake,  my  heart,  with  beating. 
My  love  and  all  my  dreams  are  dead, 
and  all  my  joy  is  fleeting. 


Song  from  Twelfth  Night 

Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid. 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 

My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O  prepare  it! 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 

Did  share  it,  did  share  it. 
Not  a  flow'r,  not  a  flow'r  sweet, 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strewn. 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet  my  poor  corpse, 
Where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown.  , 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 
Lay  me,  O,  where  True  lover  never  find  my  grave, 
To  weep  there,  to  weep  there! 
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Der  Gartner 


The  Gardener 


Wohin  ich  geh  und  schaue, 
in  Feld  und  Wald  und  Tal, 
vom  Berg  hinab  in  die  Aue: 
viel  schone,  hohe  Fraue, 
griiss  ich  dich  tausendmal. 

In  meinem  Garten  find  ich 
viel  Blumen  schon  und  fein, 
viel  Kranze  wohl  draus  wind  ich 
und  tausend  Gedanken  bind  ich 
und  Griisse  mit  darein. 

Ihr  darf  ich  keinen  reichen, 
sie  ist  zu  hoch  und  schon, 
die  miissen  alle  verbleichen, 
die  Liebe  nur  ohne  Gleichen 
bleibt  ewig  im  Herzen  stehn. 

Ich  schein  wohl  froher  Dinge, 
und  schaffe  auf  und  ab, 
und  ob  das  Herz  zerspringe, 
ich  grabe  fort  und  singe, 
und  grab  mir  bald  mein  Grab. 

—  Eichendorff 


Wherever  I  may  wander 
in  field  and  wood  and  plains, 
From  hill  or  valley  yonder, 
I  send  you  ever  fonder, 
a  thousand  sweet  refrains. 

My  garden  now  discloses 

the  fairest  flow'rs  I  know; 

a  thousand  thoughts  it  encloses, 

and  with  my  garlands  of  roses, 

a  thousand  greetings  go. 

Alas,  the  one  I  cherish, 

she  is  a  thing  apart; 

my  wreaths  must  wither  and  perish, 

but  boundless  love  will  flourish, 

forever  in  my  heart. 

I  try  to  bear  it  gladly 

and  labor  bravely  forth, 

and  though  my  heart  beats  madly, 

I  work  there,  singing  sadly, 

and  dig  my  grave  on  earth. 
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Gesang  aus  Fingal 


Song  from  Fingal 


Wein'  an  den  Felsen  der  brausenden 

Winde, 
weine,  o  Madchen  von  Inistore! 
Beug  iiber  die  Wogen  dein  schones 

Haupt, 
lieblicher  du  als  der  Geist  der  Berge, 
wenn  er  um  Mittag  in  einem 

Sonnenstrahl 
iiber  das  Schweigen  von  Morven 

fahrt. 
Er  ist  gefallen,  dein  Jiingling  liegt 

darnieder, 
bleich  sank  er  unter  Cuthullins  Schwert. 
Nimmer  wird  Mut  deinen  Liebling  mehr 

reizen, 
das  Blut  von  Konigen  zu  vergiessen. 

Wein'  an  den  Felsen  der  brausenden 

Winde, 
weine,  o  Madchen  von  Inistore! 


Weep  on  the  rocks  where  the  storm 

winds  are  raging, 
Weep,  O  thou  maiden  of  Inistore! 
Bend  over  the  waters  they  lovely  head, 

Fairer  art  thou  than  the  mountain  spirit 
When  he  at  noon  in  the  brightness 

of  the  sun 
Touches  the  silence  of  Morven's  height. 

For  he  is  fallen,  thy  true  love  lies  defeated, 

Slain  by  the  might  of  Cuthullin's  sword. 
Never  again  will  his  valor  inspire  him 

To  sheathe  his  sword  in  the  blood  of 

princes. 
Weep  on  the  rocks  where  the  storm  winds 

are  raging, 
Weep,  O  though  maiden  of  Inistore! 


Trenar,  der  liebliche  Trenar  starb, 
starb!  o  Madchen  von  Inistore! 
Seine  grauen  Hunde  heulen  daheim; 

sie  sehn  seinen  Geist  voruber  ziehn. 
Trenar,  der  liebliche  Trenar  starb, 
starb!  o  Madchen  von  Inistore! 
Seine  grauen  Hunde  heulen  daheim; 

sie  sehn  seinen  Geist  voruber  ziehn. 


Trenar,  ah,  Trenar  the  fair  is  dead! 

Dead,  O  maiden  of  Inistore! 

See  his  growling  hounds,  they  howl  in  his 

hall; 
Suspicious  his  ghost  walks  past  the  door. 
Trenar,  ah,  Trenar  the  fair  is  dead! 
Dead,  O  maiden  of  Inistore! 
See  his  growling  hounds,  they  howl  in  his 

hall; 
Suspicious  his  ghost  walks  past  the  door. 


Trenar,  der  liebliche  Trenar  starb, 

Trenar,  ah,  Trenar  the  fair  is  dead! 

starb!  o  Madchen  von  Inistore! 

Dead,  O  maiden  of  Inistore! 

Sein  Bogen  hangt  ungespannt  in  der 

His  bow  is  unstrung  and  hangs  in  his 

Halle, 

castle; 

nichts,  nichts  regt  sich  auf  der  Haide 

Hushed,  hushed  silence  where  deer  once 

der  Rehe. 

did  wander. 

Wein'  an  den  Felsen  der  brausenden 

Weep  on  the  rocks  where  the  storm  winds 

Winde, 

are  raging, 

weine,  o  Madchen  von  Inistore! 

Weep,  O  thou  maiden  of  Inistore! 
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La  blanche  neige 


The  white  snow 


*** 


Les  anges  dans  le  del, 
L'un  est  vetu  en  officier 
L/un  en  vetu  en  cuisinier 
Et  les  autres  chantent. 
Bel  officier  couleur  du  ciel 
Le  doux  printemps  longtemps 

apres  Noel 
Te  medaillera  d'un  beau  soleil 
Le  cuisinier  plume  les  oies 
Ah!  Tombe  neige 
Tombe  el  que  n'ai-je 
Ma  bien  aimee  entre  mes  bras. 

—  Apollinaire 


Angels  in  heaven,  one  dressed  as  an 
officer,  another  as  a  cook,  and 
the  others  sing. 

Handsome  officer,  color  of  the  sky, 
gentle  spring,  long  past  Christmas, 
will  decorate  you  with  the 
sun's  beauty. 

The  cook  plucks  the  geese.  Ah!  Fall, 
snow,  fall;  I  have  my  beloved  in 
my  arms. 


A  peine  defiguree 

Adieu  tristesse.  Bonjour  tristesse. 
Tu  es  inscrite  dans  les  lignes  du 

plafond. 
Tu  es  inscrite  dans  les  yeux  que  j'aime. 
Tu  n'es  pas  tout  a  fait  la  misere, 
Car  les  levres  les  plus  pauvres 

te  denoncent 
Par  un  sourire. 
Bonjour,  tristesse. 
Amour  des  corps  aimables. 
Puissance  de  l'amour 
Dont  Pamabilite  surgit 
Comme  un  monstre  sans  corps. 
Tete  desappointee. 
Tristesse,  beau  visage. 
Adieu  tristesse. 

—  Eluard 


Hardly  disfigured 

Farewell,  sadness.  Hello,  sadness.  You 
are  inscribed  in  the  cracks  of  the 
ceiling,  in  the  eyes  that  I  love. 

You  are  not  quite  misery,  since  the  lips 
of  the  poorest  denounce  you 
with  a  smile. 

Hello,  sadness. 

Love  from  loving  bodies,  power 

of  love,  from  which  what  is  lovable 
surges  like  a  monster  without  a  body. 

Disappointed  head,  sadness, 

lovely  countenance. 
Farewell,  sadness. 
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Par  une  nuit  nouvelle 


Through  a  new  night 


Femme  avec  laquelle  j'ai  vecu  je  vis 

je  vivrai, 
Toujours  la  meme,  la  meme,  la  mem' 
II  te  faut  un  manteau  rouge, 
Des  gants  roug'un  masque  rouge 
II  te  faut  des  bas  noirs. 
Des  raisons,  des  preuves, 
De  te  voir  toute  nue, 
Nudite  pure,  6  parure  paree 
Seins,  6  mon  coeur. 


—  Eluard 


Tous  les  droits 


Simule 

L'ombre  fleurie  des  fleurs  suspendues 

au  printemps, 
Le  jour  le  plus  court  de  l'annee  et  la 

nuit  esquimau. 
L'agonie  des  visionnaires  de  l'automne, 
L'odeur  des  roses,  la  savante  brulure 

de  l'ortie. 
Etends  des  linges  transparents, 
Dans  la  clairiere  de  tes  yeux. 
Montre  les  ravages  du  feu,  ses  oeuvres 

d'inspire, 
Et  le  paradis  de  sa  cendre, 
Le  phenomene  abstrait,  luttant  avec 

les  aiguilles  de  la  pendule. 
Montre, 
Les  blessures  de  la  verite,  les  serments 

qui  ne  plient  pas, 
Montre-toi. 

Tu  peux  sortir  en  robe  de  cristal, 
Ta  beaute  continue. 
Tes  yeux  versent  des  larmes,  des 

caresses,  des  sourires. 
Tes  yeux  sont  sans  secret,  sans  limites, 

sans  limites. 
Tes  yeux  versent  des  larmes,  des 

caresses,  des  sourires. 
Simule  l'ombre  des  fleurs  suspendues 

au  printemps. 

—  Eluard 


Woman  with  whom  I  have  lived,  live, 
and  will  live,  always  the  same, 
the  same,  the  same. 

You  should  have  a  red  cloak,  red 
gloves,  red  mask.  You  should  have 
black  stockings. 

The  reasons,  the  proofs  of  seeing  you 
naked.  Unadulterated  nudity, 
o  adorned  attire,  breasts,  o  my  heart. 


All  rights 

Suggest  the  flowered  shade  of  flowers 
hung  in  springtime,  the  year's 
shortest  day,  the  eskimo  night,  the 
agony  of  autumn's  dreamers.  The 
odor  of  roses,  the  nettle's  knowing 
burn,  stretch  transparent  cloth 
against  the  clearing  of  your  eyes. 


Show  the  ravages  of  fire,  its  works 
of  inspiration,  the  paradise  of  its 
ashes,  the  abstract  phenomenon, 
wrestling  with  the  sweep  of  the 
pendulum. 

Show  the  injuries  of  truth,  of 
unyielding  oaths. 

Reveal  yourself. 

You  can  come  forth  robed  in  crystal, 
your  beauty  uninterrupted,  your 
eyes  shedding  tears,  caresses,  smiles, 
devoid  of  secret,  boundless,  your 
eyes  shedding  tears,  caresses,  smiles. 


Suggest  the  flowered  shade  of  flowers 
hung  in  springtime. 
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Belle  et  ressemblante 


Fair  and  suggestive 


Un  visage  a  la  fin  du  jour. 

Un  berceau  dans  les  feuilles  mortes 

du  jour. 
Un  bouquet  de  pluie  nue, 
Tout  soleil  cache, 
Toute  source  des  sources  au  fond 

de  l'eau. 
Tout  miroir  des  miroirs  brises. 
Un  visage  dans  les  balances  du  silence. 
Un  caillou  parmi  d'autres  cailloux 
Pour  les  frondes  des  dernieres  lueurs 

du  jour. 
Un  visage  semblable  a  tous  les  visages 

oublies. 
Un  berceau  dans  les  feuilles  mortes, 
Un  bouquet  de  pluie  nue.  Ah. 
Tout  soleil  cache. 


—  Eluard 


Marie 


A  face  at  day's  end,  a  cradle  in  day  s 
lifeless  leaves,  a  bouquet  of  naked 
rain,  all  sun  hidden,  the  source  of 
every  spring  at  the  water's  bed,  the 
mirror  of  shattered  mirrors. 


A  face  in  the  scales  of  silence,  a  pebble 
among  other  pebbles  for  the  passage 
of  day's  last  glimmerings,  a  face 
suggesting  all  forgotten  faces. 


A  cradle  in  the  lifeless  leaves,  a 
bouquet  of  naked  rain,  ah,  all 

sun  hidden. 


Marie 


Vous  y  dansiez  petite  fille 
Y  danserez  vous  mere-grand, 
C'est  la  maclotte  qui  sautille 
Toutes  les  cloches  sonneront 
Quand  done  reviendrez-vous  Marie 
Des  masques  sont  silencieux 
Et  la  musique  est  si  lointaine 
Qu'elle  semble  venir  des  cieux 
Oui  je  veux  vous  aimer  mais  vous 

aimer  a  peine 
Et  mon  mal  est  delicieux 
Les  brebis  sen  vont  dans  la  neige 
Flocons  de  laine  et  ceux  d'argent 
Des  soldats  passent  et  que  n'ai-je 
Changeant  et  puis  encor  que  sais-je 
Sais-je  ou  s'en  iront  tes  cheveux 
Crepus  comme  mer  qui  moutonne 
Sais-je  ou  s'en  iront  tes  cheveux 
Et  tes  mains  feuilles  de  l'automne 
Que  jonchent  aussi  nos  aveux 
Je  passais  au  bord  de  la  Seine 
Un  livre  ancien  sous  les  bras 
Le  fleuve  est  pareil  a  ma  peine 
II  s'ecoule  et  ne  tarit  pas 
Quand  done  finira  la  semaine 
Quand  done  reviendrez  vous  Marie  .  . 

—  Apollinaire 


\  on  danced  there,  little  girl,  will  you 
dance  there,  grandmother,  skipping 
to  the  dance,  all  the  bells  sounding 
again  when  you  return,  Marie,  all 
the  maskers  are  silent,  the  music 
seems  so  far  away  that  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  heavens,  yes  I  would 
like  to  love  you,  but  only  a  little, 
and  mv  sorrow  is  delicious. 


The  sheep  pass  in  the  snow,  tufts  of 
wool  and  silver,  soldiers  go  by,  what 
have  I  got,  shifting,  what  do  I  know: 
do  I  know  where  your  hair  will  fly, 
like  the  sea  with  its  foam,  your 
hands  like  the  leaves  of  autumn, 
which  scatter  like  our  vows. 


I  walk  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  an 
old  book  under  my  arm,  the  river 
similar  to  my  sorrow,  flowing  and 
unceasing,  when  will  the  week  end, 
when  will  you  return,  Marie  .  .  . 
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Luire 


Glimmering 


Terre  irreprochablement  cultive, 
Miel  d'aube,  soleil  en  fleurs, 
Coureur  tenant  encore  par  un  fil 

au  dormeur. 
(Noeud  par  intelligences) 
Et  le  jetant  sur  son  epaule: 
"Jl  n'a  jamais  ete  plus  neuf, 
II  n'a  jamais  ete  si  lourd."  Ue 
Unsure,  II  sera  plus  leger,  Utile 
Clair  soleil  d'ete  avec, 
Sa  chaleur,  sa  douceur,  sa  tranquillite. 
Et,  vite, 
Les  porteurs  de  fleurs  en  1'air  touchent 

de  la  terre. 
Terre  irreprochablement  cultive, 
Miel  d'aube,  soleil  en  fleurs, 
Coureur  tenant  par  un  fil  au  dormeur. 
Clair  soleil  d'ete. 

—  Eluard 


Earth  faultlessly  cultivated,  he 
dawn,  flowering  sunshine,  rur  - 
yet  holding  by  a  thread  to  the 
sluggard,  tied  by  understand]: 
throwing  it  on  his  shoulder 
was  it  so  nev.  -  so  hei 


Worn  away,  it  will  be  lighter,  useful 
clear  summer  sun  with  its  warmth, 
sweetness,  tranquility,  and,  at  once, 
the  carriers  of  flowers  in  the  air 
touch  the  earth. 

Earth  faultlessly  cultivated,  hone] 
dawn,  flowering  sunshine,  runner 
holding  by  a  thread  to  the  sluggard, 
clear  summer  sun. 


In  the  Berkshires:  a  complete  contemporary  furniture  store 

Wall  systems,  lighting,  tables,  bedrooms,  sofas,  acc< 

Professional  design  service. 

Furniture  that  is  clean,  comfortable,  flexible  and  handsr- 

Tuesday  thru  Saturday  10-5/Thursday  until  9 

184  South  Street/Pittsfield/499-4200 


E  Interior 
Design 


Center  Furn 
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seanes  casue 


tk 


At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns,  Atrium,  Concert  Hall 
and  stage  --  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880's,  an  era 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  —  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis,  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Friday,  10  August  at  9 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BARTOK  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Opus  19, 

Pantomime  in  one  act 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat,  Opus  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

PETER  SERKIN 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway. 
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Introducing  the  Technics  SA-1000.  With  more 
power  and  less  distortion  than  any  other  receiver 
we've  made:  330  watts  per  channel  minimum  RMS 
into  eight  ohms  from  20  Hz*  20  kHz  with  no  more 
than  0.03%  total  harmonic  distortion. 


But  that  s  only  one  reason  to  buy  the  SA-1000. 
Dynamic  range  is  another.  To  capture  the  volume, 
clarity  and  sheer  dynamics  of  a  live  symphony,  you 
need  an  equally  dynamic  amplifier  section.  Like 
72,000  ix¥  worth  of  high-capacitance  filtering, 
separate  DC  rectifiers,  current-mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalk  distortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  IHF  A).  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  I  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  IC  in  the  MPX  section. 

FM  Sensitivity  FM  Selectivity        I     Stereo  Separation     ' 

1  IHF  58    Stereo  -50  dB"  at  1  kHz 


09mV  36  2dBf  |  85 dB |  50 dB  j 

"IHF  75  standard 

As  good  as  all  that  sounds,  Technics  Acoustic 
Control  makes  it  sound  even  better,  because  it 
adds  low  and  high  range  boost  and  filter  switches 
which  vary  the  way  each  tone  control  performs  at  a 
particular  setting.  There's  also  a  midrange  control 
with  a  variable  center  frequency.  And  24  LED 
peak-power  indicators  that  let  you  keep  an  eye 
on  what  your  ears  will  hear. 

The  Technics  SA-1000.  in  the  world  of  receivers, 
it  bats  1000. 


Technics 


by  Panasonic 


A  few  receivers  give  you  0.03% THD. 
Only  Technics  gives  it  to  you  with 
330  watts  per  channel. 
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NOTES 


Bela  Bartok 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Opus  19,  Pantomime  in  one  act 

Bela  Victor  Jdnos  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  now 
Sdnmiclausulmare,  Rumania,  on  25  March  1881  and  died  in  New  York  City  on 
26  September  194-5.  He  wrote  this  score  between  October  1918  and  May  1919.  Jeno 
Szenkdr  conducted  the  first  performance  at  Cologne  on  27  November  1926.  The  score  calls 
for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  timpani,  small  drum,  large  drum,  bass  drum,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam- 
tam, xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  piano,  strings,  and  wordless  chorus. 

To  state  it  plainly,  Bartok  asked  for  every  bit  of  trouble  and  the  neglect 
that  accrued  to  his  three  works  for  the  stage:  the  opera  Bluebeard's  Castle  (1911) 
and  the  two  ballets,  The  Wooden  Prince  (1914-1916)  and  The  Miraculous 
Mandarin  (1919).  As  to  the  opera  and  the  earlier  ballet,  Bartok's  difficulties 
were  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  his  librettist/scenarist  Bela  Balazs  was  an 
avowed  Communist,  all  of  whose  works  were  banned  when  he  was  exiled 
from  Hungary  with  the  collapse  of  the  Kun  regime  shortly  after  World 
War  I.  (That  no  Marxist  influence  is  discernible  in  either  of  his 
collaborations  with  Bartok  obviously  was  beside  the  point.) 

Quite  another  order  of  trouble,  and  consequent  neglect,  was  invited  by 
The  Miraculous  Mandarin.  The  book  by  Menyhert  Lengyel  is  so  sordid  as  to 
be  anathema  in  the  fantasy-world  of  tarlatan  and  tulle.  Mascagni-like  and 
more  recently  Menotti-like  verismo  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  lyric  theater,  but 
balletomanes  still  eschew  the  uglier  aspects  of  "reality"  and  most  especially 
if  the  locale  be  here-and-now  (murder  and  mayhem  in  ancient  Greece  are 
all  right,  though  these  tend  to  be  the  province  of  "modern  dance"  in 
general  and  Martha  Graham  in  particular — in  a  ballet  such  direct  behavior 
is  apt  to  be  suffused  with  symbolism,  spells,  or  some  other  supernatural 
apparatus).  No  wonder,  then,  that  choreographers  in  droves  were  put  off 
by  the  "Action"  summarized  in  the  Universal-Boosey  &  Hawkes  score 
with  merciful  brevity  as  follows: 

"In  a  shabby  room  in  the  slums,  three  tramps,  bent  on  robbery,  force  a 
girl  to  lure  in  prospective  victims  from  the  street.  A  down-at-heel  cavalier 
and  a  timid  youth,  who  succumb  to  her  attractions,  are  found  to  have 
thin  wallets,  and  are  thrown  out.  The  third  'guest'  is  the  eerie  Mandarin. 
His  impassivity  frightens  the  girl,  who  tries  to  unfreeze  him  by  dancing  — 
but  when  he  feverishly  embraces  her,  she  runs  from  him  in  terror.  After 
a  wild  chase  he  catches  her,  at  which  point  the  three  tramps  leap  from 
their  hiding-place,  rob  him  of  everything  he  has,  and  try  to  smother  him 
under  a  pile  of  cushions.  But  he  gets  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  fixed 
passionately  on  the  girl.  They  run  him  through  with  a  sword;  he  is 
shaken,  but  his  desire  is  stronger  than  his  wounds,  and  he  hurls  himself 
at  her.  They  hang  him  up;  but  it  is  impossible  for'him  to  die.  Only  when 
they  cut  him  down,  and  the  girl  takes  him  into  her  arms,  do  his  wounds 
begin  to  bleed,  and  he  dies." 
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The  foregoing  has  been  said  to  delineate  "the  unconquerable  power  of 
human  aspiration  —  even  beyond  death  itself."  But  to  stage  this  lurid, 
macabre,  rather  repulsive  business  effectively  within  the  outer  limits  of 
decorum  poses  a  challenge  that  few  companies  have  chosen  to  face. 

The  premier  production,  with  choreography  by  Hans  Strohbach,  came 
seven  years  after  Bartok  had  completed  the  score;  it  was  banned  after  the 
opening  night  (Cologne,  27  November  1926).  In  1931  Budapest  planned 
to  mount  the  work  in  honor  of  the  composer's  fiftieth  birthday,  but  all 
plans  were  canceled  after  the  dress  rehearsal;  Budapest  never  did  see  a 
production  until  Bartok  was  dead.  It  has  been  presented  since  then  with 
choreography  by,  among  others,  Todd  Bolender  (New  York  City 
Ballet,  1951),  Jack  Carter  (Bavarian  State  Opera,  1955),  and  Alfred 
Rodrigues  (Sadler's  Wells,  1956);  but  none  of  these  productions  has 
survived. 

Bartok's  music  is  another  matter  altogether,  long  since  attested  by  its 
sovereign  autonomy  as  an  orchestral  tour  de  force.  The  music  proceeds 
without  interruption,  although  its  unfoldment  encompasses  several 
discrete  sections.  Listeners  following  the  story  line  need  only  keep  in 
mind  that  each  successive  "seduction  call"  (there  are  three)  is  signalized  by 
a  floridly  obtrusive  clarinet  solo. 

Finally,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the  composer  really  could  have 
expected  a  typical  "pickup"  pit  ensemble  to  cope  with  the  ferocious 
demands  of  this  score.  Bartok  calls  for  an  enormous  and  maximally 
virtuosic  orchestra.  At  times  the  sheer  sonority  is  overwhelming,  not  to 
speak  of  the  unremitting  intensity  and  the  massive  kinetic  energy  that 
piles  up  with  merciless  ostinati  in  the  apocalyptic  peroration.  There  is  no 
other  music  quite  like  this,  by  Bela  Bartok  or  anyone  else. 

— James  Lyons 

©1967 

The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide,  won  the  Deems  Taylor  Award 
of  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  for  his  Boston 
Symphony  program  notes. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat,  Opus  83 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3 
April  1897.  He  made  the  first  sketches  for  this  work  in  the  late  spring  of  1878  and 
completed  the  score  at  Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  on  7  July  1881.  After  a  private  tryout 
of  the  concerto  with  Hans  von  Bulow  and  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  Brahms  gave  the 
first  performance  on  9  November  1881  in  Budapest,  Alexander  Erkel  conducting  the 
orchestra  of  the  National  Theater.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

".  .  .  and  a  second  one  will  sound  very  different,"  wrote  Brahms  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  rendering  a  report  on  the  disastrous  reception  in  Leipzig 
of  his  first  piano  concerto.  More  than  twenty  years  would  pass  before 
there  was  a  "second  one."  They  were  full  years.  Brahms  had  settled  in 
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Vienna  and  given  up  conducting  and  playing  the  piano  as  regular  activities 
and  sources  of  livelihood.  Belly  and  beard  date  from  those  years  ("clean- 
shaven they  take  you  for  an  actor  or  a  priest,"  he  said).  The  compositions 
of  the  two  decades  include  the  variations  on  themes  by  Handel,  Paganini, 
and  Haydn;  the  string  quartets  and  piano  quartets  (three  of  each),  as  well 
as  both  string  sextets,  the  Piano  Quintet,  and  the  Horn  Trio;  a  cello 
sonata  and  one  for  violin;  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin 
Concerto;  and,  along  with  over  a  hundred  songs  and  shorter  choral  pieces, 
a  series  of  large-scale  vocal  works  including  the  German  Requiem,  the 
Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of  Destiny,  and  Nanie.  He  was  resigned  to 
bachelorhood  and  to  never  composing  an  opera.  He  had  even  come  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  had  been  a 
giant  called  Beethoven  whose  thunderous  footsteps  made  life  terribly 
difficult  for  later  composers.  To  the  young  Brahms,  Beethoven  had  been 
inspiration  and  model,  but  also  a  source  of  daunting  inhibition.  Fully 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  it  meant,  Brahms  waited  until  his 
forties  before  he  sent  into  the  world  any  string  quartets  or  a  first 
symphony,  both  being  genres  peculiarly  associated  with  Beethoven.  In 
sum,  the  Brahms  of  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  was  a  master,  confident 
and  altogether  mature.  For  the  University  of  Breslau  to  call  him  artis 
musicae  severioris  in  Germania  nunc  princeps  in  its  honorary  degree  citation  of 
1879  was  to  take  a  firm  anti-Bayreuth  political  stand,  but  at  least  in  that 
central  and  northern  European  musical  world  where  opera  was  thought  of 
as  either  transalpine  triviality  or  as  the  province  of  that  dangerous 
vulgarian,  Dr.  Richard  Wagner,  the  stature  of  Johannes  Brahms  was 
clearly  perceived. 

In  April  1878,  Brahms  made  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  nine  journeys 
to  Italy  and  Sicily.  His  companion  was  another  bearded  and  overweight 
North  German  who  had  settled  in  Vienna,  Theodor  Billroth,  an 
accomplished  and  knowledgeable  amateur  musician,  and  by  profession  a 
surgeon,  a  field  in  which  he  was  even  more  unambiguously  princeps  than 
Brahms  in  his.  Brahms  returned  elated  and  full  of  energy.  His  chief  task 
for  that  summer  was  to  complete  his  Violin  Concerto  for  Joseph  Joachim. 
He  planned  to  include  a  scherzo,  but  dropped  the  idea  at  Joachim's 
suggestion.  He  had,  however,  made  sketches  for  such  a  movement  after 
his  return  from  the  South  and  he  retrieved  them  three  years  later  when 
they  became  the  basis  of  the  new  piano  concerto's  second  movement. 

The  year  1881  began  with  the  first  performances  of  the  Academic  Festival 
and  Tragic  overtures,  and  there  were  professional  trips  to  Holland  and 
Hungary  as  well  as  another  Italian  vacation.  In  memory  of  his  friend,  the 
painter  Anselm  Feuerbach,  he  made  a  setting  of  Schiller's  Nanie,  and  then 
set  to  work  on  the  sketches  that  had  been  accumulating  for  the  piano 
concerto.  (By  this  time,  Brahms  had  established  a  regular  pattern  for  his 
year:  concentrated  compositional  work  was  done  during  the  summers  in 
various  Austrian  or  Swiss  villages  and  small  towns,  each  visited  for  two 
or  three  years  in  a  row  and  then  dropped,  while  winters  were  the  season 
of  sketches,  proofreading,  and  concerts.)  On  7  July,  he  reported  to  his 
friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  perhaps  his  closest  musical  confidante 
of  those  years,  that  he  had  finished  a  "tiny,  tiny  piano  concerto  with  a 
tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo."  Writing  on  the  same  day  to  the  pianist 
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Emma  Engelmann,  he  is  not  quite  so  coy,  though  Billroth  was  sent  his 
copy  with  a  remark  about  "a  bunch  of  little  piano  pieces."  The  measure  of 
Brahms's  sureness  about  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  singling  it  out  for 
dedication  "to  his  dear  friend  and  teacher  Eduard  Marxsen."  Marxsen,  to 
whom  Brahms  had  been  sent  by  his  first  teacher,  Otto  Cossel,  as  a  boy  of 
seven,  was  born  in  1806  and  had  studied  with  Carl  Maria  von  Bocklet,  the 
pianist  who  had  played  in  the  first  performance  of  Schubert's  E  flat  Trio, 
and  his  orchestral  version  of  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata  was  widely 
performed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Brahms's  devotion  lasted  until  the 
end  of  Marxsen's  life  in  1887.  The  choice  of  the  B  flat  Concerto  as 
occasion  for  the  long-delayed  formal  tribute  to  his  master  is  surely 
significant:  not  only  was  the  piano  Marxsen's  instrument  as  well  as  his 
own,  but  Brahms  must  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last  achieved  what  had  eluded 
him  in  the  wonderful  D  minor  Concerto,  namely  the  perfect  fusion  of 
inspirational  fire  with  that  encompassing  technique  whose  foundations  were 
laid  in  those  long-ago  lessons  in  Hamburg. 

It  was  the  last  work  Brahms  added  to  his  repertory  as  a  pianist,  and  for 
someone  who  had  long  given  up  regular  practicing  to  get  through  it  at  all 
is  amazing.  After  the  premiere,  Brahms  took  the  work  on  an  extensive 
tour  of  Germany  with  Hans  von  Biilow  and  the  superb  Meiningen 
Orchestra;  Leipzig  resisted  once  again,  but  elsewhere  the  reception  was 
triumphant.  People  tended  to  find  the  first  movement  harder  to  grasp 
than  the  rest,  and  almost  universally  a  new  relationship  between  piano 
and  orchestra  was  noted,  phrases  like  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato" 
being  much  bandied  about.  With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  it  is  mainly 
that  Brahms  knew  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  better  than  his 
critics  and  was  prepared  to  draw  more  imaginative  and  far-reaching 
conclusions  from  the  subtle  solo-tutti  relationship  propounded  in  those 
masterpieces  of  the  classical  style. 

Brahms  begins  by  establishing  the  whole  range  of  the  solo's  capabilities. 
The  piano  enters  with  rhythmically  cunning  comment  on  the  theme  sung 
by  the  horn.  This  is  poetic  and  reticent,  though  there  is  also  something 
quietly  assertive  to  the  way  the  piano  at  once  takes  possession  of  five-and- 
a-half  octaves  from  the  lowest  B  flat  on  the  keyboard  to  the  F  above  the 
treble  staff.  When,  however,  the  woodwinds  and  then  the  strings 
continue  in  this  lyric  vein,  the  piano  responds  with  a  cadenza  that  silences 
the  orchestra  altogether.  But  this  cadenza,  massive  and  almost  violent 
though  it  is,  settles  on  a  long  dominant  pedal  and  demonstrates  that  its 
"real"  function  is  to  introduce,  as  dramatically  as  possible,  an  expansive 
and  absolutely  formal  orchestral  exposition.  Perhaps  the  greatest  moment, 
certainly  the  most  mysterious  and  original,  of  this  magisterial  movement 
is  the  soft  dawning  of  the  recapitulation,  the  horn  call  and  its  extensions 
in  the  piano  being  now  gently  embedded  in  a  continuous  and  flowing 
texture,  an  effect  that  suggests  that  the  opening  of  the  movement  should 
be  played  not  as  an  introduction  in  a  slower  tempo,  but  as  the  real  and 
organic  beginning.  When  all  this  occurs,  you  remember  the  piano's  earlier 
eruption  into  the  cadenza,  and  the  contrast  now  of  the  entirely  lyrical 
continuation  is  the  more  poignant  for  that  memory.  One  tends  to  think  of 
this  concerto  as  essentially  declamatory  and  as  the  quintessential 
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Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
the  home  of  many  of  New  England's  most  interesting,  colorful  and 
exciting  attractions. 

At  Historic  Old  Deerfield,you  will  find  an  original  17th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America,  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
lar Mohawk  Trail,  Springfield's  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  many  others. 

There's  more  to  do,  more  to  see  *  and  more  for  you  in 
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blockbuster,  but  the  expression  mark  that  occurs  more  often  than  any 
other  is  dolce  (followed  in  frequency  by  leggierol). 

Beethoven  had  to  answer  tiresome  questions  about  why  there  were 
only  two  movements  in  his  last  piano  sonata,  and  now  Brahms  was 
constantly  asked  to  explain  the  presence  of  his  "extra"  Scherzerl.  He  told 
Billroth  that  the  first  movement  appeared  to  him  "too  simple  [and  that]  he 
required  something  strongly  passionate  before  the  equally  simple  Andante." 
The  answer  half  convinces:  simplicity  is  not  the  issue  as  much  as 
urgency  and  speed.  Long-range  harmonic  strategy,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  Andante  to  come,  must  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Brahms's 
decision.  The  contrast,  in  any  event,  is  welcome,  and  the  movement,  in 
which  one  can  still  sense  the  biting  double-stops  of  Joachim's  violin,  goes 
brilliantly. 

The  first  and  second  movements  end  in  ways  meant  to  produce  the 
ovations  they  got  at  their  early  performances  (and  how  priggish  and  anti- 
musical  the  present  custom  that  indiscriminately  forbids  such 
demonstrations  between  movements).  From  here  on,  Brahms  reduces  the 
scale  of  his  utterance,  trumpets  and  drums  falling  silent  for  the  remainder 
of  the  concerto.  The  Andante  begins  with  a  long  and  famous  cello  solo,* 
which,  like  its  oboe  counterpart  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Violin  Concerto, 
becomes  increasingly  and  ever  more  subtly  enmeshed  in  its  surroundings 
(and  thus  less  obviously  soloistic).  The  piano  does  not  undertake  to 
compete  with  the  cello  as  a  singer  of  that  kind  of  song.  Its  own  melodies 
stand  on  either  side  of  that  style,  being  more  embellished  or  more 
skeletal.  The  key  is  B  flat,  the  home  key  of  the  concerto  and  thus  an 
uncommon  choice  for  a  slow  movement,  the  most  famous  precedent  being 
Brahms's  own  earlier  piano  concerto,  but  the  excursions  within  the  piece 
are  bold  and  remarkable  in  their  effect.  For  an  example,  it  is  its  placement 
in  the  distant  key  of  F  sharp  that  gives  the  return  of  the  cello  solo  its 
wonderfully  soft  radiance. 

The  finale  moves  gently  in  that  not-quite-fast  gait  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  Brahms.  A  touch  of  gypsy  music  passes  now  and  again, 
and  just  before  the  end,  which  occurs  without  much  ado,  Brahms  spikes 
the  texture  with  triplets. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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*Five  years  later  Brahms  found  another  beautiful  continuation  from  the  same 
melodic  germ  in  the  song  Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Saturday,  11  August  at  8:30 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BARTOK  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 

Andante  tranquillo 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Daphnis  and  Chloe 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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Tanglewood  Previews 


"Robert  J." 

Enjoy  previews  of  upcoming  Tanglewood  concerts. 

Listen  to  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  on  the  following  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network  stations: 

WGBH(89.7fm) 
Boston,  MA 
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NOTES 

Bela  Bartok 

Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 


Bela  Victor  Jdnos  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  now 

Sdnmiclausulmare,  Rumania,  on  25  March  1881  and  died  in  New  York  City  on 

26  September  1945.  Paul  Sacher,  founder  and  conductor  of  the  Basel  (Switzerland)  Chamber 

Orchestra,  commissioned  this  score  and  gave  the  first  performance  in  Basel  on 

21  January  1937  in  celebration  of  his  orchestra's  tenth  anniversary.  Bartok  had  completed 

the  score  on  7  September  1936.  The  score  calls  for  a  double  orchestra  of  strings  with  piano, 

celesta,  harp,  xylophone,  small  drums  with  and  without  snares,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bass 

drum,  and  timpani.  Tatiana  Yampolsky  plays  the  piano  in  this  performance. 

Introducing  Music  for  String  Instruments,  Percussion  and  Celesta  to  his  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  readers  in  1937,  Lawrence  Gilman  characterized  Bartok 
thus:  "Acrid,  powerful,  intransigent;  the  musician  of  darkly  passionate 
imagination,  austerely  sensuous,  ruthlessly  logical,  a  cerebral  rhapsodist;  a 
tone-poet  who  is  both  an  uncompromising  modernist  and  the  resurrector 
of  an  ancient  past."  If  there  is  one  quintessential  Bartok  composition,  one 
work  in  which  we  can  find  all  his  strengths,  the  paradoxes  in  his  music 
and  the  contradictions,  the  Music  for  String  Instruments,  Percussion  and  Celesta  is 
it. 

In  1936,  Bartok  was  fifty-five  and  at  the  summit  of  his  powers  and 
reputation.  He  had  begun  to  compose  at  eight  and  had  played  the  piano  in 
public  since  he  was  ten.  At  twenty-six  he  had  become  professor  of 
pianoforte  at  the  Conservatory  in  Budapest,  succeeding  his  teacher,  Istvan 
Thoman,  and  over  the  course  of  thirty  years  he  had  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  collector  and  scholar  of  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  Bulgarian, 
and  Arabic  folk  music.  He  was  even  a  success  as  a  composer.  It  is  true 
that  his  last  American  years  were  wretched,  medically  and  fiscally,  that  he 
was  discouraged  to  the  point  of  giving  up,  that  the  support  tendered  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  commissioned  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  for 
Boston,  and  by  Yehudi  Menuhin  was  literally  life-saving.  To  imagine, 
however,  that  Bartok's  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  condition  of 
unrecognized  genius  is  to  have  the  picture  quite  wrong.  There  were,  to  be 
sure,  failures  and  frustrations,  like  Mengelberg's  cancellation  of  the  New 
York  premiere  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  on  Bartok's  first  American 
tour,  or  the  endless  delays  and  unpleasantnesses  that  dogged  the  early 
career  of  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  but  since  the  triumphant  Budapest 
premiere  in  1917  of  his  choreographic  poem,  The  Wooden  Prince,  his 
importance  was  understood,  he  had  a  good  contract  with  a  first-rate 
publisher  ("This  is  a  splendid  thing  .  .  .  [it]  counts  as  my  greatest  success  as 
a  composer  so  far"),  and  his  music  was  widely  and  well  performed. 

He  accepted  Paul  Sacher's  commission  on  27  June  1936,  indicating  in  his 
letter  that  he  was  thinking  of  a  work  "for  strings  and  percussion  (thus, 
besides  the  strings,  there  would  be  piano,  celesta, -harp,  xylophone,  and 
percussion  instruments),"  and  he  completed  the  score  ten  weeks  later,  on 
7  September.  Though  he  seems  to  have  entertained  ideas  about  renaming 
the  piece  later,  he  retained  its  working  title,  Musique  pour  instruments  a  cordes, 
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batterie  et  celeste  en  quatre  mouvements.  The  other  percussion  turned  out  to  be 
small  drums,  with  and  without  snares,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bass  drum,  and 
kettledrums.     In  the  finale,  the  piano  part  is  sometimes  for  four  hands, 
the  third  and  fourth  being  those  of  the  celesta  player.  Bartok  wants  the 
strings  on  stage  in  two  separated  groups,  and  in  his  score  he  includes  a 
suggested  seating  plan  which  puts  first  and  second  violins,  first  violas, 
and  first  cellos  on  the  left,  third  and  fourth  violins,  second  violas,  and 
second  cellos  on  the  right,  basses  across  the  back  (firsts  on  the  left, 
seconds  on  the  right),  and  the  other  instruments  in  the  middle,  piano  and 
celesta  toward  the  left,  harp  and  xylophone  toward  the  right. 

First,  a  dark  fugue.  The  instruments  are  muted  and  it  is  a  long  time 
before  they  rise  from  pianissimo.  The  gait  is  irregular  and  mystifying. 
The  theme  itself  is  constricted,  its  range  only  a  fifth.  The  texture  is  dense 
and  tight.  Then,  mutes  are  removed,  the  tempo  quickens,  kettledrums  and 
cymbals  join,  and  a  thwack  on  the  bass  drum  signals  the  arrival  of  a 
tearing  climax.  The  music  drops  rapidly  from  this  height:  the  mutes 
return,  the  celesta  adds  new  and  magic  colors,  and  the  sounds  disappear 
into  the  silence  from  which  they  had  come. 

That  music  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  rest.  The  shapes  in  the  second 
movement  are  derived  from  it,  though  this  Allegro  comes  in  as  drastic 
contrast  —  quick,  bright,  inclined  to  be  regular  in  its  rhythms  (though 
often  and  delightfully  syncopated).  Piano  and  harp  make  their  first 
appearance,  and  there  is  constant  antiphonal  play  between  the  two  string 
orchestras.  At  its  recapitulation,  the  first  theme  is  pushed  together  so 
that  what  took  four  beats  before  is  allowed  only  three. 
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The  Adagio,  beginning  and  ending  with  atmospheric  dialogues  of 
xylophone  and  kettledrums,  traverses  many  moods,  successive  phrases  of 
the  fugue  subject  heralding  the  appearance  of  each  new  section.  The 
finale  is  country  dance  music:  right  at  the  beginning,  the  first  orchestra 
strums,  and  the  second  has  a  headlong  Bulgarian  tune.  Here,  too,  the  first 
movement's  theme  returns,  but  transformed,  its  intervals  stretched  wide, 
its  harmonies  open  and  unambiguous,  and  at  the  end,  even  the  wild 
Bulgarian  tune  turns  expansive  in  a  harmonization  and  a  rhythmic  guise 
that  might  have  been  invented  by  Bartok's  compatriot  and  friend,  Zoltan 
Kodaly.  And  so  this  work  is  in  Bartok's  life  a  marker  from  which  we  can 
look  both  back  and  forward:  the  first  movement  is  the  summation  of  his 
endeavors  from  about  1919  into  the  middle  thirties,  the  time  of  the 
tough,  concentrated,  often  fiercely  dissonant  music  of  The  Miraculous 
Mandarin,  the  Dance  Suite,  the  two  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  the  first 
two  Piano  Concertos,  the  Quartets  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  the  Cantata  profana, 
while  the  radical  reinterpretation  of  that  material  in  the  finale  anticipates 
the  "easier"  writing  of  the  later  years,  of  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  the 
Concerto  for  Orchestra,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  3. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Maurice  Ravel 

Daphnis  and  Chloe 

Maurice  Joseph  Ravel  was  born  at  Ciboures,  Basses-Pyrenees,  France,  on  7  March 
1875  and  died  in  Paris  on  28  December  1937.  He  completed  Daphnis  and  Chloe  in 
1911.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  at  a  Diaghilev  Ballet  Russes 
production  of  the  Theatre  du  Chdtelet,  Paris,  on  8  June  1912.  The  score  calls  for  three 
flutes,  alto  flute,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
tam-tam,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  wind  machine,  two  harps,  strings,  and  wordless 
chorus. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned  from  me 
by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe:  M.  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 
The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time  choreographer  of  the 
celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  compose  a  vast 
musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than  faithful  to  the  Greece 
of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough  to  what  French  artists  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and  depicted.  The  work  is 
constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal  plan  by  the  method 
of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves  a  symphonic 
homogeneity  of  style.  Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times 
subjected  to  revision  —  notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907  is  indeed  correct,  Daphnis 
et  Chloe  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have  many  times 
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This  is  a  CoacH  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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been  "remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before  the  perfectionist  was 
sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release  it  for  dancing  and  for 
printing. 

The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghilev's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in 
1909;  1909,  and  sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  year  in  which  Ravel  began 
Daphnis  et  Chloe.  Roland-Manuel  thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake  of  two 
years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising,  since  Roland-Manuel 
originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation.  In  1907 
Diaghilev  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was  no  plan 
as  yet  for  a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ravel's 
first  sketches  for  Daphnis  et  Chloe  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact 
he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after  the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece 
in  the  theater. 

Diaghilev,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel.  Nijinsky 
and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  production.  The 
scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon 
Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a 
gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece  and  is  attributed 
to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  A.D.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and  final  union  of  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe  to  appear 
in  print  was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559. 
The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587. 

There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time. 
Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  a  danced 
presentation  of  subjects  from  ancient  Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while 
miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  according  to  novel  ideas 
of  his  own,  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune.  It  can  be  well  imagined  that,  in  the 
presentation  of  Daphnis  et  Chol'e,  Nijinsky  and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work 
together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the 
Greece  of  his  dreams,"  that  a  "late  eighteenth-century"  Greece  would  not 
have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  Daphnis. 
Those  rehearsals  were  many,  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the 
first  performance.  They  took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a 
storm  cloud.  The  corps  de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5/4  rhythm  in  the  finale, 
and  counted  it  out  by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lev,'  'Ser- 
ge-Dia-ghi-lev.'"  When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the 
break  between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found 
fitful  usefulness  in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert 
hall. 

The  choreography  is  taken  directly  from  Longus.  The  opening  scene  of 
the  ballet  is  a  meadow  on  the  edge  of  a  sacred  grove,  hills  seen  in  the 
distance.  At  the  right  is  a  grotto,  guarded  by  the  sculptured  likeness  of 
three  nymphs.  A  great  rock  at  the  left  rear  suggests  the  god  Pan.  It  is  a 
clear  afternoon  of  spring.  Young  men  and  girls  enter,  bearing  baskets 
with  offerings  for  the  nymphs.  There  follows  a  graceful  and  stately  religious 
dance,  the  chorus  joining.  Daphnis  appears,  preceded  by  his  flock.  Young 
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girls  surround  Daphnis  and  dance.  Chloe  appears  and  is  drawn  into  the 
dance.  Dorcon,  a  grotesque  figure,  and  Daphnis,  the  handsome  shepherd, 
are  rivals  for  Chloe.  The  two  perform  a  dance  in  turn,  but  Dorcon's  dance 
is  received  with  derision  and  the  dance  of  Daphnis  with  general  approval. 
After  the  dance,  pirates  burst  upon  the  scene  and  carry  off  Chloe.  Daphnis 
enters,  finds  a  sandal  that  she  had  dropped,  and  prays  to  the  nymphs  for 
her  safety.  The  three  sculptured  nymphs  come  to  life,  descend,  and  perform 
a  dance.  All  pay  homage  at  the  altar  of  Pan. 

The  second  scene,  which  comprises  the  first  concert  suite,  shows  the 
camp  of  the  pirates  by  the  sea.  A  trireme  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
pirates  enter,  carrying  torches  and  booty.  There  follows  the  warlike 
dance.  The  episode  which  follows  becomes  a  connecting  point  between  the 
two  orchestral  suites.  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her  hands  tied.  She  performs  a 
danse  suppliante  and  tries  to  escape,  but  is  prevented.  Satyrs,  emissaries  of 
Pan,  surround  the  pirates.  The  god  himself  appears  and  the  priates  flee  in 
terror,  leaving  Chloe. 
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In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still 
prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  (ills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter, 
seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him;  Chloe 
enters  and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story  of  Pan 
and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully  evaded 
the  god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the  thicket  into 
which  she  had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what  was  to  become  the 
traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  This  pantomime  leads  to  Ravel's  famous 
flute  cadenza,  mimed  by  Chloe,  and  (in  appearance)  played  by  her  lover. 
The  pantomime  is  concluded  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Pan.  Then  the 
"general  dance,"  the  riotous  finale  in  5/4  rhythm  begins.  It  becomes 
increasingly  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis. 
The  ballet  ends  in  a  "joyous  tumult." 

This  is  not  ancient  Greece;  it  is  not  true  rustic  simplicity.  It  is  France, 
the  France  of  Versailles,  where  the  nobility,  cherishing  pastoral  pieces, 
aimed  at  the  charm  of  simplicity  but  achieved  it  in  the  most  studied, 
elegant,  and  sophisticated  manner  possible. 

—John  N.  Burk 


John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  sendee,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Sunday,  12  August  at  2:30 


KAZUHIRO  KOIZUMI  conducting 


GLINKA 


Overture  to  Ruslan  and  Ludmila 


KHACHATURIAN 


Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 
Allegro  con  fermezza 
Andante  sostenuto 
Allegro  vivace 

JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK 


Dance  Suite 

Moderato 
Allegro  molto 
Allegro  vivace 
Molto  tranquillo 
Comodo 
Finale:  Allegro 


LISZT 


Les  Preludes 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 
July  3-7  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 

Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Marline  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25.  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival. 


J  &  J  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  &  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Clo.se  to  Tanglewood  e)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

1  Vi  miles  east  of  Stockbndge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Harney  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PM. 
Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining  — Country  Store  Taproom— Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury.  Conn. 

(203)435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 


Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  order 
company  has  an  out 
standing  choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic 
torian  and  Period  furni- 


^%tes£  "  (smi^  ture.     Visit    our    sales- 

room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 


Monday  through  Saturday,  10am-5pm^ 
Stockbndge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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NOTES 


Mikhail  Glinka 

Overture  to  Ruslan  and  Ludmila 


Mikhail  Ivanovich  Glinka  was  born  in  Novospasskoye,  Government  of  Smolensk,  on 
1  June  1804  and  died  in  Berlin  on  15  February  1857.  He  composed  Ruslan  and 
Ludmila  between  1837  and  1842.  The  first  performance  was  given  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  9  December  1842.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets, 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

In  nineteenth-century  Russia,  where  Italian  opera  was  in  great  vogue 
and  the  principal  source  of  musical  entertainment,  the  composers 
inevitably  wrote  operas,  and  being  amateurs,  lacking  in  the  experience  and 
extensive  training  necessary  to  draw  the  loose  ends  of  this  large  form  into 
a  complete  and  performable  score,  they  inevitably  floundered  about 
among  innumerable  sketches  and  alterations,  leaving  their  music  in  a 
chaotic  state  at  their  death,  to  be  straightened  out  for  publication  by  their 
descendants.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  composers  who  swore 
allegiance  to  Russian  subjects  and  a  Russian  handling,  avoiding  the  easy 
Italian  cliches  which  would  have  helped  them  through  many  perplexing 
spots.  Such  were  Glinka,  Dargomizhsky,  Borodin,  Mussorgsky.  Glinka 
was  the  pioneer,  and  the  others  owed  much  to  him.  Ruslan  and  Ludmila,  like 
its  predecessor,  A  Life  for  the  Czar,  was  a  compilation  of  loose  episodes  —  a 
dance,  an  air,  a  concerted  number  composed  at  various  times.  "As  regards 
music  in  general  and  Ruslan  in  particular,"  the  composer  wrote  to 
Kukolnik,  destined  to  be  one  of  his  librettists,  "you  must  know  that  my 
head  is  like  a  garden  allowed  to  run  wild  with  weeds." 

There  were  many  mishaps  in  the  preparation  for  the  first  performance, 
which  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg  on  9  December  1842,  including  a 
substitution  in  the  principal  part  of  Ludmila.  There  was  a  chilly  reception, 
with  plainly  audible  hisses.  Voin  Rimsky-Korsakov,  destined  brother  of 
the  yet  unborn  composer,  wrote  "The  music  is  beautiful,  the  decor 
magnificent,  but  the  actors  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Petrov  as  Ruslan  is  a 
regular  mujik  and  Stepanova  sings  Ludmila  like  a  cat  being  strangled. 
Glinka  himself  was  terribly  upset.  When  he  was  called  out  his  face  was  as 
long  as  a  fiddle." 

The  plot  in  principal  outline  concerns  Ludmila,  a  princess  of  pagan 
Russia  who  disappears  and  is  sought  by  three  suitors  —  the  knights  Ruslan 
and  Farlaf,  and  the  Tartar  prince,  Ratmir.  Ludmila's  hand,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  king,  her  father,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  who  finds 
her  and  brings  her  home.  The  knight  Ruslan  rescues  Ludmila  from  her 
captor,  the  magician  Chernomor,  but  their  homeward  journey  is 
intercepted  by  Farlaf  who  casts  upon  Ruslan  a-magic  slumber  and  returns 
with  Ludmila  to  claim  her  as  his  bride.  Ruslan  awakes  and  arrives  in  time 
to  become  the  true  prince  of  Ludmila. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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Live  Music  To  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Aram  Khachaturian 

Flute  Concerto 


Aram  Khachaturian  was  born  in  Tiflis  (Tbilisi)  in  Georgia  on  6  June  1903  and  died 
in  Moscow  on   1  May  1978.  His  "Flute  Concerto"  is  actually  his  Violin  Concerto, 
adapted  for  the  flute  by  today's  soloist,  }ean- Pierre  Rampal.  The  score  in  its  original  form 
was  written  in  1940  and  introduced  in  the  USSR  that  year  by  David  Oistrakh.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  on  26  June  1945  at  a  Boston  Pops  concert  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  with  Elie  Spivak  as  soloist.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  strings. 

On  11  February  1948,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
denounced  Khachaturian,  together  with  Shostakovitch,  Prokofiev  and 
four  other  composers,  as  "anti-democratic, "  "unrealistic"  and  "formalist." 
Kabalevsky,  who  then  escaped  this  denunciation,  subsequently  rose  to 
make  a  post-Zhdanov  declaration  of  artistic  independence,  advocating 
individual  initiative.  Shostakovitch  and  Khachaturian  afterwards  came 
forth  with  similar  declarations.  Khachaturian's  statement  appeared  in  a 
publication  called  Soviet  Music  in  November  1953,  eight  months  after  the 
death  of  Stalin,  urging  that  the  composer  be  disencumbered  of  the 
"tutelage"  of  "musical  bureaucrats"  and  be  allowed  to  devise  without 
interference  musical  forms  from  his  own  inward  promptings. 


BARNES  &NOBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center  \ 

More  music 
for  your  money. 

395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Gilbert  Kalish 

Zubin  Mehta  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller  •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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The  article  drew  a  comment  from  Howard  Taubman  in  The  New  York 
Times,  to  which  Khachaturian  retorted  specifically  in  the  March  issue  of 
News  (a  magazine  printed  in  Moscow  in  English).  Taubman's  final  word 
(Times,  21  March  1954)  was  heartily  to  agree  with  Khachaturian's  suggestion 
that  America  should  be  receptive  to  Soviet  music,  Russia  receptive  to 
American  music,  but  he  remarked  that  Russia  seemed  far  behind  America 
in  this  particular  receptivity.  More  recent  developments  look  toward  a 
closer  reciprocity. 

A  characterization  of  Khachaturian  over  the  signature  of  his  colleague, 
Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  appeared  in  VOKS,  Soviet  bulletin  for  cultural 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  this  in  the  era  of  his  early  favor. 

"Wherein  lies  the  force  of  Khachaturian's  music  which,  in  such  a 
comparatively  short  time,  has  won  such  attention  of  listeners  and 
executants,  placing  him  in  the  forefront  ranks  of  modern  composers?  It  is 
art,  replete  with  life,  born  of  love  for  country,  for  its  remarkable  people, 
its  rich  nature. 

"The  especially  attractive  features  of  Khachaturian's  music  are  in  its 
rootings  in  national,  folk  fountheads.  Captivating  rhythmic  diversity  of 
dances  of  the  peoples  of  Trans-Caucasia  and  inspired  improvisations  of 
ashugs  —  bards  —  such  are  the  roots  from  which  have  sprung  the 
composer's  creative  endeavors.  In  the  interlinking  of  these  two  principles 
there  grew  Khachaturian's  symphonism  —  vivid  and  dynamic,  with  keen 
contrasts,  now  enchanting  in  their  mellow  lyricism,  now  stirring  in  their 
tensity  of  dramatism. 

"For  this  composer  folk  music  forms  the  initial  creative  impulse.  Taking 
the  seed  of  folk  music,  he  develops  it,  resting  on  the  principles  of 
European  —  in  the  first  instant,  Russian  —  classic  symphonism." 

Unlike  Michael  Arlen  or  William  Saroyan,  Armenian  writers  who  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  western  world,  Aram  Khachaturian  lived  in 
his  own  country  and  strongly  reflected  in  his  work  the  art-character  of 
his  own  people.  To  the  West,  his  music  is  often  Oriental  in  style,  and 
therefore  exotic.  To  the  composer  himself,  "Oriental"  traits  are  not  exotic, 
but  native,  natural,  and  integrated  with  his  musical  thinking. 

Khachaturian  was  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  in  Tiflis.  The  indications  are 
that  his  musical  aptitude  was  not  awakened  by  experience  as  a  child.  It 
was  not  until  he  was  nineteen  that  he  entered  the  music  school  of  Michael 
Gnessin  at  Moscow.  (Gnessin  was  once  a  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.) 
Khachaturian  studied  the  violoncello  for  two  years.  But  soon  composition 
absorbed  him.  He  evidently  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  himself  with 
musical  literature  in  all  its  vast  extent. 

Gerald  Abraham  imagined  him  (in  Eight  Soviet  Composers)  as  "in  the 
position  of  an  eager,  intelligent  child  who  has  just  been  given  the  run  of  a 
toy  shop.  It  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  in  the  place  of  this  young 
man  in  his  early  twenties,  intensely  musical,  very  gifted,  yet  who  was 
belatedly  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  composers  all  more  or  less 
at  the  same  time.  And  as  was  quite  natural  it  was  the  newest  and 
gaudiest  toys  in  the  shop  that  caught  his  fancy  first;  like  many  other 
young  musicians  with  fuller  cultural  backgrounds,  Khachaturian 
discovered  music  through  contemporary  music  and  only  later  developed  a 
love  of  the  classics.  At  that  time,  the  late  nineteen-twenties,  the  younger 
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QUALITY: 

A 

DISTINGUISHING 

ATTRIBUTE 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  invites  you 
to  an  evening  with  The  Boston  Symphony  Orehestra 
every  Friday  at  nine  on  WCRB/FM. 
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Russian  musicians  had  not  been  isolated  from  their  Western 
contemporaries  by  the  Chinese  Wall  erected  to  shut  out  foreign 
formalism,  intellectualism,  and  pessimism;  there  was  free  and  healthy 
artistic  intercourse  between  Russia  and  her  not-yet-\azified  Western 
neighbors.  The  young  Khachaturian  was  particularly  attracted  by  Ravel 
and  the  Central-European  'expressionists,'  and  their  influence  is  said  to  be 
very  strongly  marked  in  some  unpublished  pieces  written  at  this  period;  it 
is  still  evident,  in  fairly  mild  forms,  in  the  Clarinet  Trio,  and  in  still  more 
mature  works.  But  although  orthodox  Soviet  critics  shake  their  heads 
sorrowfully  over  these  modest  little  crops  produced  by  the  wild -oat 
sowing  of  1928-29,  it  must  be  said  emphatically  that  the  real 
Khachaturian  is  far  from  being  an  'advanced'  composer  as  we  understand 
'advanced  modernism'  in  Western  Europe. 

"The  reasons  for  this  retreat  from  modernity  are  probably  complex.  No 
doubt  the  fundamental  reason  was  Khachaturian's  discovery  of  his  true 
creative  self,  which  is  essentially  lyrical.  He  is  intensely  interested  in  folk 
music,  not  only  the  music  of  his  own  Armenian  race  but  that  of  the 
neighbouring  peoples  —  not  as  a  student  of  musical  ethnography,  but  as  a 
creative  artist;  even  as  a  student  he  is  said  to  have  written  some 
remarkable  songs  in  the  Turkoman,  Armenian  and  Turkish  idioms;  and, 
despite  the  example  of  Bartok,  love  of  folk  music  is  not  easily  reconciled 
with  advanced  modernism.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  natural 
tendency  was  strengthened  first  by  the  later  phase  of  Khachaturian's 
musical  education  and  then  by  official  frowns  on  modernism  in  music." 

—  J.N.B. 


Bela  Bartok 

Dance  Suite 


Bela  Victor  Jdnos  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  now 
Sdnmiclausulmare,  Rumania,  on  2  5  March  1881  and  died  in  New  York  Citv  on 
26  September  1945.  He  composed  the  Dance  Suite  in  August  1923.  Ern'6  Dohndnyi 
conducted  the  first  performance  with  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  on  19  November  that 
year.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  introduced  the  score  in  America  in 
November  1926.  The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  small  and  large  drum,  bass 
drum,  triangle,  bells,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  celesta,  harp,  piano  (four  hands  I,  and  strings. 

bartok  wrote  this  Dance  Suite  in  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  merging  of  Pest,  Buda,  and  Obuda  into  the  city  of  Budapest,  an 
occasion  for  which  Kodaly  contributed  his  Psalmus  Hungaricus  and  Dohnanyi 
his  Festival  Overture,  Op.  31. 

The  six  movements  are  played  without  a  break  and  are  further 
integrated  by  the  recurrence  of  a  ritornello.  The  alternation  of  rhythm 
from  measure  to  measure  is  in  many  parts  contini/bus.  The  first 
movement  opens  with  a  chromatic  theme  for  the  bassoons  over  a  lightly 
percussive  accompaniment  which  increases  with  the  entrance  of  the  other 
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woodwinds.  Before  the  close  the  ritornello,  a  gentle  melody  in  the  Aeolian 
mode,  is  introduced  by  four  solo  violins,  the  clarinet  bringing  the  cadence. 
The  second  movement  is  a  vigorous  dance  which  subsides  and  gives  way 
to  the  ritornello  once  more,  directly  introducing  the  third  movement, 
allegro  vivace.  The  bassoon  carries  a  rhythmic  tune  over  a  drone  bass,  a 
second  tune  in  modal  character  working  up  to  a  considerable  frenzy  with 
much  alternation  of  beat  until  colorful  glissandi  bring  back  the  first 
section.  The  fourth  movement,  placid  by  contrast,  introduces  the  theme 
by  the  woodwinds  with  a  background  of  mysterious  dissonant  string 
chords.  Bartok  pointed  out  that  this  movement  and  the  opening  one  are 
the  result  of  his  research  in  Arabic  folk  music,  while  the  second  and  third 
movements  and  the  ritornello  are  Magyar  in  character.  The  composer  has 
referred  to  the  fifth  movement  as  primitive  and  Rumanian.  The  finale  is  a 
synthesis  of  the  preceding  thematic  material  in  which  the  ritornello  is 
included. 

— J.N.B. 


Franz  Liszt 

Les  Preludes,  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  after  Lamartine 

Franz  Liszt  was  born  (Franz  List)  in  Raiding,  Hungary,  on  22  October  1811  and  died 

in  Bayreuth,  Franconia,  on  31  July  1886.  Rewritten  from  an  earlier  work,  Les 

Quatre  Elements  of  1844,  Les  Preludes  was  first  performed  at  Weimar  on 

23  February  1854,  the  composer  conducting,  and  the  score  published  in  1856.  The  score 

calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 

trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and 

strings. 

What  Liszt  published  as  the  third  of  his  twelve  symphonic  poems  was 
probably  the  earliest,  of  orchestral  origins,  if  one  considers  that  the 
thematic  material  was  derived  from  his  cantata  Les  Quatre  Elements, 
produced  at  Marseilles  in  1844.  The  words  of  the  choral  work,  the 
movements  of  which  depict  "The  Earth,  The  North  Winds,  The  Floods, 
and  The  Stars,"  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  composer,  who  looked  to 
Victor  Hugo  to  write  him  a  new  text.  Hugo,  whose  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la 
montagne  furnished  him  with  the  subject  for  his  first  symphonic  poem,  did 
not  take  up  any  suggestions  that  may  have  been  put  forward.  In  1849, 
while  Liszt  was  making  a  fair  copy  of  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  montagne,  he  also 
brought  out  his  earlier  score  and  drafted  a  purely  symphonic  version. 
However,  he  laid  it  aside  again.  Once  more,  in  1854,  wishing  a  new  piece 
for  a  pension  fund  concert  of  the  court  orchestra  at  Weimar,  he  turned 
once  more  to  the  incompleted  symphonic  poem,  which  perhaps  at  this 
time  may  have  had  its  first  association  with  the  poem  of  his  friend 
Alphonse  Lamartine,  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Meditations  Poetiques.  It  is 
probable  that  this  symphonic  poem  underwent  considerable  remodeling 
when  it  acquired  its  final  title  and  form.  At  the  Weimar  concert, 
Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  (then  a  year  old)  was  performed,  the  same 
composer's  Concertstuck  for  Four  Horns,  and  Liszt's  choral  An  die  Kunstler.  A 
large  success  for  each  of  Liszt's  new  works  was  reported. 
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That  Les  Preludes  acquired  its  subject  and  title  when  the  musical  materials 
used  were  far  from  new  can  be  scarcely  disturbing  when  the  nature  of 
the  poem,  a  philosophical  reflection  rather  than  an  explicit  program,  is 
considered.  The  following  paraphrase,  here  translated  from  the  French, 
was  furnished  by  Liszt  in  his  score: 

"What  is  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song  whose 
initial  solemn  note  is  tolled  by  Death?  The  enchanted  dawn  of  every  life  is 
love;  but  where  is  the  destiny  on  whose  first  delicious  joys  some  storm 
does  not  break?  —  a  storm  whose  deadly  blast  disperses  youth's  illusions, 
whose  fatal  bolt  consumes  its  altar.  And  what  soul  thus  cruelly  bruised, 
when  the  tempest  rolls  away,  seeks  not  to  rest  its  memories  in  the 
pleasant  calm  of  rural  life?  Yet  man  allows  himself  not  long  to  taste  the 
kindly  quiet  which  first  attracted  him  to  Nature's  lap;  but  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  he  hastens  to  danger's  post,  whatever  be  the 
fight  which  draws  him  to  its  lists,  that  in  the  strife  he  may  once  more 
regain  full  knowledge  of  himself  and  all  his  strength." 

— J.N.B. 
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Just  because  you  can't 
be  at  Tanglewood 
doesn't  mean  you  can't 
hear  it. 

When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  New  York,  WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106.1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  Director 
of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
the  Chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  Orchestra's 
Symphony  Hall  season  as  well,  and  it 
has  performed  regularly  with  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis,  Boston 
Pops  Conductor  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  with  such  prominent  guests  as 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John  Oliver,  the  all-volunteer 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  It  performs  four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  travels 
regularly  with  the  Orchestra  to  New  York  City,  has  made  numerous 
recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New 
World  records,  and  continues  to  be  featured  at  Tanglewood  each  summer. 
For  the  Chorus's  first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  Award  nomination 
for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cappella  repertory  under  John 
Oliver  in  its  schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from 
performance  with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical  content  from  baroque 
to  contemporary,  a  cappella  programs  are  given  yearly  by  the  Chorus  at 
Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and 
the  Chorus  were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  to  record  a  program  of  a  cappella  20th-century  American 
choral  music;  this  recently-released  recording  features  works  of  Charles 
Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's  Antiphonies, 
written  in  1963  and  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John 
Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chlo'e  and  the  Ives 
Fourth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  on  New  World  records,  Roger  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  with  Seiji  Ozawa. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  Lecturer  in 
Music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  gave  its 
debut  performances  in  Boston  and  New  York  last  season,  and  with  which 
he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New 
World  Records. 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  1978-79 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Camilla  Blackman 
Virginia  K.  Bowles 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Susan  Nowack  Cook 
Lou  Ann  David 
Martha  B.  Fredrick 
Alice  Goodwin -Brown 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Paula  Jean  Jacobson 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 
Margo  Lukens 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Elizabeth  Moyer 
Diana  Noyes 
Joan  T.  Pease 
Nancy  L.  Peterson 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 
Maisy  Bennett 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 


Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Linda  Lungren 
Marjorie  A.  McDermott 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Nina  Saltus 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker,  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers,  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  J.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
Paul  Foster 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Edward  J.  Haugh,  Jr. 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Gregg  A.  Lange 
Jack  Maclnnis 


F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Raymond  Parks 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Ernest  Redekop 
Robert  D.  Ruplenas 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
John  H.  Smith 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 

Basses 

Peter  Anderson 

David  H.  Bowles 

John  Breen 

Neil  Clark 

Charles  A.  Dinarello 

John  W.  Ehrlich 

Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 

Verne  W.  Hebard 

John  Henry 

Glenn  Holloway 

Carl  D.  Howe 

John  Knowles 

Daniel  J.  Kostreva 

Henry  Magno,  Jr. 

Gary  F.  Marcet 

Frank  G.  Mihovan 

David  Miller 

John  Parker  Murdock 

Jules  Rosenberg 

Andrew  Roudenko 

Vladimir  Roudenko 

Benjamin  Sears 

Frank  R.  Sherman 

Douglas  Strickler 

Bruce  D.  Taylor 

Pieter  Conrad  White 

Robert  T.  Whitman 


Susan  Almasi  Mandel,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Jane  Stein,  Manager 
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Susan  Almasi  Mandel 

Susan  Almasi  Mandel  is  accompanist 
for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  and  the 
M.I.T.  Choral  Society.  As  rehearsal 
pianist  for  the  Boston  Symphony  she 
has  worked  with  such  artists  as  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Jessye 
Norman,  and  Jon  Vickers,  and,  for 
two  summers,  she  was  a  Fellow  in 
Vocal  Coaching  at  Tanglewood, 
working  closely  with  Phyllis  Curtin, 
whom  she  has  accompanied  in  recital  in  Detroit  and  Wellesley. 
Ms.  Almasi  Mandel  is  an  artist-in-residence  at  her  alma  mater,  Brandeis 
University,  where  she  teaches  courses  on  vocal  literature  and  the  art  of 
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accompaniment.  Her  own  teachers  have  included  Victor  Rosenbaum  and 
Gilbert  Kalish;  as  soloist  with  orchestra  she  has  performed  concertos  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Stravinsky;  and,  in  solo  recitals,  she  specializes  in 
the  music  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Brahms,  and  Debussy.  She  has  recently 
completed  two  recordings  with  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  principal  flute  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Charles  Kavalovski 


Charles  Kavalovski,  the  Boston 
Symphony's  French  horn  principal, 
joined  the  Orchestra  during  the 
summer  of  1972.  Formerly  principal 
horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony,  he 
holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  physics 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Before  turning  to  music  as  a  career, 
he  taught  and  did  research  at  several 
leading  universities,  including  M.I.T. 
He  is  currently  Adjunct  Professor  of 
both  music  and  physics  at  Boston  University,  a  faculty  member  at  Tangle- 
wood's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


Daniel  Katzen 


Horn  player  Daniel  Katzen,  who 
joined  the  BSO  this  past  May  for  the 
Boston  Pops  season,  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music's  Preparatory  Department  and 
also  attended  the  Indiana  School  of 
Music,  where  his  course  of  study 
included  a  year  at  the  Salzburg 
Mozarteum.  He  has  been  principal 
horn  of  the  Salzburger  Kammer- 
orchester,  alternate  principal  of  the 
Camerata  Academica  Salzburg,  extra  horn  with  the  Munich  Philharmonic, 
a  member  of  the  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  and  extra  horn  with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  He  has  also 
played  second  horn  with  the  Phoenix  Symphony  and  with  the  Grant  Park 
Symphony  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  fourth  horn  in  the  San  Diego 
Symphony.  His  teachers  have  included  Milan  Yancich  at  Eastman,  Morris 
Secon  in  Rochester,  and  Dale  Clavenger  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Katzen  has 
performing  experience  on  string  bass,  recorder  and-other  Renaissance 
instruments,  harpsichord,  and  harp,  and  as  conductor,  singer  and  dancer. 
He  has  taught  in  all  these  areas  in  addition  to  that  of  his  primary 
instrument,  the  French  horn. 
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TAYLOR, 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


Ann  Hobson 


Ann  Hobson,  associate  principal  harp 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
principal  harp  of  the  Boston  Pops, 
began  her  musical  studies  with  her 
mother,  a  former  concert  pianist  and 
teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools,  spent  two  years  at  the 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  where 
she  was  a  pupil  of  Marilyn  Costello, 
and  then  attended  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  studying  with 
Alice  Chalifoux.  In  the  fall  of  1966  Ms.  Hobson  became  principal  harp  of 
the  Washington  National  Symphony,  where  she  remained  until  her 
appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969.  Ms.  Hobson  has 
participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  has  been  on  the  faculties  of 
the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  and  the  Temple  University  Music 
Festival  at  Ambler,  and  currently  teaches  at  New  England  Conservatory 
in  Boston.  Solo  appearances  have  included  the  Washington  National 
Symphony,  the  Wichita  Symphony,  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Ms.  Hobson  is 
an  associate  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  and 
founder  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio,  which  includes  BSO  colleagues 
Lois  Schaefer,  piccolo,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello. 
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Peter  Serkin 


Peter  Serkin's  hallmark  is  versatility. 
He  is  equally  acclaimed  for  his 
appearances  with  major  symphony 
orchestras,  as  recitalist,  for  his 
chamber  music  performances,  and  as 
recording  artist.  His  repertory  reflects 
his  strong  interest  in  contemporary 
music.  A  noted  performer  of  Olivier 
Messiaen's  piano  music,  he  was 
invited  to  perform  the  two-hour 
Vingt  Regards  sur  I'Enfant  Jesus  at  the 
Berlin  Festival,  in  New  York,  on  German  television,  and  at  a  special 
Messiaen  celebration  in  Paris,  all  in  honor  of  the  French  composer's 
seventieth  birthday,  and  his  RCA  recording  of  the  work  was  a  Grammy 
nominee.  His  recent  set  of  six  Mozart  piano  concertos  recorded  with 
Alexander  Schneider  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  was  chosen  by 
Stereo  Review  as  Best  Recording  of  1976,  in  addition  to  winning  a  1977 
Deutsche  Schallplatten  Prize,  and  last  summer  he  made  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Chopin  recordings  for  RCA.  In  1973  he  formed  the  chamber 
ensemble  TASHI,  which,  in  addition  to  successful  appearances  with 
traditional  chamber  societies  and  at  colleges  and  universities,  became  the 
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first  classical  ensemble  to  appear  at  a  major  popular  nightspot,  New 
York's  "Bottom  Line,"  in  January  of  1976. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1947,  Peter  Serkin  studied  at  Philadelphia's 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and 
his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin.  Since  his  first  public  appearance  at  age  twelve, 
with  Alexander  Schneider  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  he  has 
appeared  with  most  of  the  world's  major  symphony  orchestras,  including 
those  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra.  For  his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearance  at 
Tanglewood  in  1970  he  performed  the  Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto,  and 
he  was  most  recently  heard  with  the  BSO  playing  Brahms's  B  flat 
Concerto  on  the  opening  concerts  of  this  past  season. 


Kazuhiro  Koizumi 


Born  in  Kyoto,  Japan  in  1949, 
Kazuhiro  Koizumi  studied  piano, 
conducting,  and  composition  before 
entering  the  musical  high  school  in 
Kyoto,  where  he  majored  in  singing. 
In  1969  he  began  studies  in 
conducting  at  Tokyo's  University  of 
Arts,  and  he  regularly  conducted 
concerts  of  the  University  Orchestra 
during  his  attendance  there.  In  1970 
Mr.  Koizumi  won  first  prize  in  the 
Second  International  Conductors  Competition,  MIN-ON,  in  Japan,  was 
engaged  to  conduct  various  Japanese  orchestras  in  the  following  two 
years,  and  became  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic, 
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working  closely  for  two  years  with  its  conductor,  Seiji  Ozawa.  In  1972  he 
began  studies  in  conducting  at  Berlin's  Hochschule  fur  Musik  and  in  1973 
won  first  prize  in  the  Karajan  Competition  there;  during  this  time  he  also 
conducted  in  Paris  for  Radio  France,  some  of  these  concerts  being 
recorded  and  taped  for  television. 

Mr.  Koizumi  has  conducted  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia 
Hungarica,  and  the  Southwest  German  Radio  Orchestra;  concerts  at  the 
Opera  House  in  Trieste,  Italy;  with  the  RAI  in  Naples,  and  with  the  ORF 
in  Vienna.  He  was  named  Music  Director  of  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic 
in  January  of  1975  and  toured  as  conductor  of  the  Orchestre  National  of 
France  in  February  1976.  Mr.  Koizumi  made  his  American  debut  at  the 
Meadowbrook  and  Ravina  festivals  in  the  summer  of  1978,  and  he  has 
recorded  works  of  Dohnanyi,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Lalo. 
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Jean-Pierre  Rampal 


Jean-Pierre  Rampal  was  born  in 
Marseilles,  France,  where  his  father, 
who  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  was 
first  flutist  with  the  symphony  and 
flute  professor  at  the  Marseilles 
Conservatoire.  In  his  third  year  of 
medical  school  he  was  called  up  for 
military  service  under  the  German 
occupation,  went  A.W.O.L.,  and 
headed  for  Paris,  where  he  decided 
to  attend  classes  at  the  National 
Conservatoire.  Five  months  later  he  graduated  with  first  prize  in  flute 
playing.  With  the  liberation  of  Paris,  Rampal  came  out  into  the  open  as  a 
flutist.  He  was  chosen  to  play  a  new  Ibert  Flute  Concerto  on  Paris  Radio, 
soon  joined  the  Paris  Opera  Orchestra,  and  in  1946  made 'his  first  concert 
tour  with  his  long-time  collaborator  Robert  Veyron-Lacroix.  He  now  lives 
in  Paris  on  the  Avenue  Mozart,  next  to  a  bakery  called  A  la  Flute  Enchantee 
(At  the  Magic  Flute).  One  of  his  golden  flutes  comes  from  the  American 
flute  maker,  William  S.  Haynes  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Rampal  has  unearthed  and  revived  many  forgotten  works,  and  his 
extensive  and  unusual  programs  for  duo,  larger  chamber  groups,  and 
orchestra  range  from  Bach  to  contemporary.  Among  modern  composers 
who  have  dedicated  works  to  him  are  Jean  Martinon,  Francis  Poulenc,  and 
Pierre  Boulez.  One  of  the  most  recorded  instrumentalists  of  the  age, 
many  of  Mr.  Rampal's  records  have  won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  and 
all  of  them,  on  over  a  dozen  labels,  are  best-sellers.  His  tours  take  him  to 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  his  masterclasses  in  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Japan  attract  flute  students  from  every  continent,  and,  since  his 
conducting  debut  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  he  has  gone 
on  to  conduct  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Los'Angeles 
Philharmonic,  and  other  orchestras  in  this  country,  Europe,  and  Japan. 
The  recipient  of  countless  honors,  Mr.  Rampal  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 
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PosterSjT-Shirts,  etc. 


Photos  by  Studio  350:  models  R.  Smedvig  of  BSO  and  LYoung  of  Boston  Ballet. 

Chic  and  colorful  Boston  Symphony  mementos  are  available  in 

the  Glass  House,  situated  at  the  Main  Gate.  The  Glass  House 

is  open  one  hour  before  concerts,  during  intermissions 

and  one  hour  after  concerts.  All  proceeds  help  sustain 

the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  and  the 

activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Mastercharge  Visa  credit  cards  accepted. 

~4 


ester  House 

QaHcry^*,^ 

PAINTINGS  by 

FRANKLINJONESaws 

\Wd  the  artists  &lu?klful  lumu  *ruJ  gallery.  "Wiittrcolor 
aru)  acn/lu'  pa*fUifU|s  c£  )JaO  uyLtu).   Open  daiUj  to  buyer?" 
(  brmOStfS  by  a-ppcmiimtni .    Plume  413  298  3275 


Tanglewood 
Tradition 


Our  outdoor  Courtyard 
—  colorfully  abounding 
with  Impatient  plants- 
serves  luncheons, 
dinners,  snacks  and 
drinks.  Our  indoor 
Lion's  Den  features  sandwiches, 
drinks  and  live  entertainment. 
Both  are  open  till  1  a.m.  Phone: 
413-298-5545.  Route  7,  Stockbndge, 
Massachusetts.  Since  1773. 

<i&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 


»  I 
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THE  BEST  BUY  IN 
THE  BERKSHIRES!* 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you 

with  many  exciting  opportunities 

and  privileges  all  year  long. 


Basic  Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/$35 
per  family  (immediate  family  only). 


*FRSEND 
$25/$35 


DONOR 
$50 


CONTRIBUTOR 
$100 


SPONSOR 
$150 

ASSOCIATE 
$250 


PATRON 
$500 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  over  40  concerts  and  recitals  presented 
each  summer  by  the  students  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts. 
Friends  may  also  participate  in  the  popular 
Tanglewood  Walks  and  Talks  series,  and  will 
receive  a  subscription  to  BSO,  the  Boston 
Symphony's  newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will 
receive  program  information  and  a  priority  ticket 
application  before  the  public  sale  of  concert 
seats. 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering 
place  where  food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on 
concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners  are  served  on 
Saturday  evenings.  Contributors  also  receive  the 
benefits  of  Donor  Membership. 

Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for 
Sponsor  members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Contributor  membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected 
Listening  and  Analysis  classes  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Sponsor  membeship. 

Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
Tanglewood  program.  They  will  also  be  invited 
to  a  conductor's  reception  at  Seranak,  the 
Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 
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GUARANTOR 
$1,000 

BENEFACTOR 
$2,000 


Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at 
Seranak,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of 
Patron  membership. 

Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the 
guest  artist,  management  and  principals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all 
of  the  benefits  of  the  other  membership 
categories  described  above. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS-AII  contributions  of  any  size  will  be 
matched  by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  up  to  a  total  of  $150,000. 
In  other  words,  your  gift  made  now  will  be  doubled. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— 
An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your 
gift  of  $500  may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's 
Fellowship  program.  Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a 
Fellowship  in  the  eight-week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000 
supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor, 
or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend  if  the  donor  so  wishes. 

Become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood.  Inquire  at  our  Friends  Office, 
here  at  Tanglewood  (right  next  to  the  box  office). 


Friends  Office  Open: 

Monday  10-6 
Tues.  to  Sat.  10-9 
Sunday  10-5 


Or  mail  check  with  name, 
address  and  city  to: 

Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 
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Tomorrow,  enjoy  another 

art  form  and  "glowing" 

performance 

The  art  form?  Esthetics,  the  practice 
of  skin  health  care.  The  perform- 
ance? Your  skins',  after  an 
ELIZABETH  GRADY  facial 
treatment. 

A  deep  pore  facial  cleansing  that  will 
leave  your  skin  truly  clean,  revital- 
ized and  radiant  with  the  "Grady 
Glow"  of  good  health.  And  a 
masterful  massage  and  rejuvenating 
mask  that  will  leave  you  feeling 
relaxed,  refreshed,  and  just  plain 
good  all  over. 

The  enjoyment?  Obvious. 

Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis  for  Men  and  Women, 
by  Graduate  Estheticians  Only. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

^k  FACE  FIRST   J 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston  536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill  964-6470 

Esthetics  School 
20  Newbury  Street 
Boston  266-8465 


PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  o/ 
jt/th  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 


v 


QiMayf lower  ii 
i6zj  Ti/grinu  Villager 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


f 


?ssssssssssssssssssssssssss 

HANCOCK  SHAKER 

VILLAGE 

Original   18tk   (jentury 

Kestorea    Village 

Open  Jailj  9:30  -  5:00 

Adults  $3.50        Children  $1.00 

Farmers    iHarlcet  &   Picnic  Aug.   4 

Annual   Kitchen   fYstival  and 

World  s   People  s  Dinners 

Aug.  5   thru  Aug.   11 

Reservations  Only 

Route  20  Five  Miles  West 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Forty-Nine  Acres 

opposite  main  gate  or  Tanglewood 

spectacular  views  -  hillside  b  pastures 

2  magnificent  building  sites 

750  feet  of  road  frontage  on 

undermountain  road. 

Available  at  $77,500. 

Terms  available. 

Call  hArl  Elman  at  (413)  528-4471 
on  weekends 

or  at  (212)  371-1380  on  weekdays 
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Join  the 
Club! 


FM  90. 


Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide. 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form: 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co- Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

Fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood  /Boston  liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Secretary  /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston/Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 


■ 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music.  107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

"Emanuel  Borok,  violin 
Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
Madeline  Foley,  chamber  music 

"Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
Mary  Crowder  Hess,  violin 

*Max  Hobart,  violin 

'Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 
Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
William  Kroll,  chamber  music 
Carole  Lieberman,  violin 

"Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 

"Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 
George  Neikrug,  cello 

"Mischa  Nieland,  cello 
Leslie  Parnas,  cello 

tHenry  Portnoi,  string  bass 

."William  Rhein,  string  bass 

"Roger  Shermont,  violin 

"Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Roman  Totenberg,  violin 
Walter  Trampler,  viola 

"Max  Winder,  violin 

"Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 
Victor  Yampolsky,  violin 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
"Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
"Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
"Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
tjohn  Holmes,  oboe 
tPhillip  Kaplan,  flute 

Harvey  Pittel,  saxophone 
"Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
"Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
"Fenwick  Smith,  flute 
"Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
"Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

"Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
"Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
tjohn  Coffey,  tromboneltuba 
"Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 

Paul  Gay,  trombone 


brass  (cont.) 

"Gordon  Hallberg,  tromboneltuba 
"Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
"David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
"Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
"Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
tRoger  Voisin,  trumpet 
"Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 
"Thomas  Gauger 
"Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

guitar  and  lute 

Thomas  E.  Greene,  guitar 

Robert  Strizich,  lute 

piano 

LuisBatlle 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Elizabeth  Hagenah 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Phillip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Harriet  Shirvan 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 

Jack  Fisher 

Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Mark  Kroll 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 

Germaine  Arosa,  diction 

Mary  Davenport,  contralto 

Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 

Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 

Robert  Gartside,  tenor 

Mac  Morgan,  baritone 

Chloe  Owen,  soprano 

Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 

Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


"Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
tFormer  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director 

offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Gerald  Gross,  Dean  ad  interim 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
John  Hasson 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

Theodore  Antoniou 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Mark  Kroll 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Robert  Sirota 
John  Thow 
Jan  Wissmiiller 
Maurice  Wright 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Phyllis  Elhady  Hoffman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Thomas  Dunn,  chorus 

Endel  Kalam,  orchestra 
"Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky,  orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  repertoire  orchestra 

Paul  Gay,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
'Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
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COMING  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  16  August  at  8:30 
CONCORD  STRING  QUARTET 
All-Beethoven  program 

Friday,  17  August 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Afternoon  events  beginning  at  2 

Gala  concert  at  9  with  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  and 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  and 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductors 

Saturday,  18  August  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  conductor 
MALCOLM  FRAGER,  piano 

MENDELSSOHN 

Excerpts  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Capriccio  brillante,  Op.  22 

CHOPIN 

Andante  spianato  &  Grande  Polonaise,  Op.  22 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Sunday,  19  August  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
JULIA  VARADY,  mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass -baritone 
DOUGLAS  LAWRENCE,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Thursday,  23  August  at  8:30 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  and  Liszt 


Friday,  24  August  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

Members  of  the 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Music  of  Telemann,  Stravinsky,  and 
Mendelssohn 


Friday,  24  August  at  9 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN  MEHTA,  conductor 
MONTSERRAT  CABALLl  soprano 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAUSS 
Four  Last  Songs 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  Unfinished 

STRAUSS 

Final  scene  from  Salome 

Saturday,  25  August  at  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
ZUBIN  MEHTA,  conductor 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Sunday,  26  August  at  2:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN  MEHTA,  conductor 
LEONA  MITCHELL,  soprano 
JENNIFER  JONES,  mezzo-soprano 
SETH  McCOY,  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 


THE  STUDIO  OF 

WaterHScott 


Official  Photographer 
Tanglewood 

Original  Photographs,  Conductors, 
Soloists  and  Orchestra 

Open  try  Appointment 
(413)  298-3651  -  Stockbridge 
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"A  GIANT  OF  A  PLAY!" 


CLIVE  BARNES.  NY.  Post 


iYlTCKn;- 


BEST  PLAY  OF  1979 

NEW  YORK  DRAMA 

CRITICS'  CIRCLE  AWARD 


J  ffaJk.  <mu  haU.  14  Ac  6<fr 

(tiUJJJJL  it  U  AC  Lit  oi 'owa*KA- 


THE 
ELEPHANT 


PHONE  RESERVATIONS  ON  MAJOR 
CREDIT  CARDS:  (212)  246-5969 

TICKETRON:  (212)  977-9020 

GROUP  SALES:  (212)  221  3551 

BOOTH  THEATRE 

45th  Street  West  of  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


® 


TRADING  POST 


Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN \ 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 

Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 


^TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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Tour  the 

Berkshires 

with  Avis 


SUPERSAVING 

Daily,  Weekly  and 

Monthly  rates. 

Weekend  rates  starting 

as  low  as  17.95  a  day 

FREE  MILEAGE 


n  Avenue 
d,  Mass. 
443-0051 


Wfe  try  harder. 

Featuring  GM  cars. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240  (413)  637-0755 


BCD  is  where 
children  love  to  learn. 

Nursery  through  9th  Grade 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


l^A 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

"Signed  limited  edition  lithographs 
and  collotypes  available." 

July  1  —  November  1,  1978 

Catalogue  Available. 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25C 


COLONIAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WALLCOVERINGS  AND  DECORATOR  FABRICS 


Our  papers  and  fabrics  are  true  reproductions  of 
original  prints  found  in  Americas  museums  and 
oldest  homes. 

While  you're  in  the  Berkshires.  save  on  close-outs  and 
seconds  at  our  factory  outlet  in  Adams  I 

<9lb  &tant  Mill  (&atp. 

RT.  8.  ADAMS.  MASS.  01220 
Weekdays  10-4.  Thurs.  10-8.  Sat.  9  Noon 
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40%  OFF  LIST 


on  all  regular  line 

D.G.  and  PHILLIPS 


LP's 


428  Pittsfield-Lenox  Rd.,  Lenox,  Ma.  02140 

At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times 
1 1:30  -  5:30     Monday  thru  Saturday 

Stop  in  &  let  us  put  you 
on  our  mailing  list. 


^e-bap  ®5s^§  iR^ 


MGfe  More 
pestaapaiftt 

After  Tanglewood,  treat 
yourself  to  a  downright 
sensual  snack,  pastry  or 
cocktail. 


o 
8 


Dinner   Reservations  Requested 
298-3402  298-4490 

5  minute  walk  from  town 
Rte  7  So.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Cafe     Bar  open  every  day. 
Dining  room  closed  Tuesdays 


SHARP 


> 

j— 

m 
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Monthly  exhibitions  of 

Contemporary,  International 

and  Berkshire  art. 

Adjacent  ro  the  Ganesh  Cafe 
90  Church  St.  •  Lenox  Moss.  •  637-1829 

Open  doily  noon  -  7  pm.  Closed  Tuesdays 


1771  was  a  eood 

year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 

This  year 

it's  even  better. 


Publick  House 

Good  Yankee  cooking,  drink  and  lodging. 
On  the  Common  — Sturbridge,  Mass. 01  566 

(617)347-3313 


Wr§3 


ummer  festival 

6  days  5  nights  1 1  meals 


Per  person  dbl  occup 
plus  tx  &  tips 


'21 500 


Deluxe  Accommodations 

All  admissions  to:  TANGLEWOOD. 
BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE, JACOB  S 
PILLOW,  STORROWTON 

plus  Naumkeag     Chesterwood     Corner 
House     Hancock  Shaker  Village    Scenic 
tours     Swimming     tennis     golf     &  more 

?~~Wiite  or  call  direct  for  free  brochure  to 


Oak  n  Spruce  resort 

south  toe,  ma. 01260  •  1  -  800-628-5073 
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270  MAPLE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)  732-5339  " \w 

Significant  wor£fs  Fine  Art: 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  bv  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,  SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Graphics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 


Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free 


We 


'e  at  Technics  are  delighted 
and  honored  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  tour  of  the 
European  music  Festivals. 

As  a  company  which  sells  its 
high  fidelity  products  in  some 
120  different  countries,  our 
basic  business  philosophy  is 
the  promotion  of  world 
culture. 

We  believe  that  music  is  the 
medium  which  can  unite  the 
countries  and  people  all  over 
the  world  and  help  promote 
peace.  Music  is  the  universal 
language. 

We  are  confident  that,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Seiji  Ozawa, 
your  brilliant  music  director, 
the  Boston  Symphony  will 
help  us  realize  our  aim. 


vn 


Mike  M.  Nakai 

Director,  Member  of  the  Board 
Technics  Audio  Group 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co. 
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Technics 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SHED  AT  TAN  OLE  WO  OP 

Commemorative  Gift  Opportunities 


One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 

lOOth  anniversary  fund  raising  drive  is  the  expansion  of  the 

backstage  area  of  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Although  the  interior 

of  the  Shed  is  recognized  as  a  model  hall  for  outdoor 

orchestral  performances,  current  artistic  and  administrative 

functions  require  an  increase  in  space  backstage. 


The  current  backstage  area  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  size  of  the 
Orchestra.  There  is  no  space  backstage  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
or  for  the  studying  and  cataloging  of  the  growing  collection  of  music  scores. 
There  aren't  enough  offices  for  the  increased  administrative  staff  which  the 
BSO,  as  the  world's  largest  orchestral  operation,  needs  in  order  to  run 
efficiently.  There  aren't  enough  dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  more  than 

two  guest  soloists  at  a  time. 

These  space  problems  weren't  anticipated  in  1938  when  the  Shed  was 

constructed  by  the  noted  architects  Eero  Saarinen  and  Joseph  Franz.  Built 

just  two  years  after  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in- the  Berkshires,  the 

Shed  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  outdoor  concert  hall  design. 

In  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  local 

residents  and  summer  visitors  determined  that  the  Boston  Symphony  would 

find  its  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Beginning  that  summer,  and  for  the  first 

two  years,  concerts  were  played  under  a  tent  at  "Holmwood",  the  former 

Vanderbilt  estate  which  late  became  the  Foxhollow  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  tent  proved  to  be  inadequte  during  a  severe 

thunderstorm  which  drowned  out  the  music  and  drenched  the  audience  and 

members  of  the  Orchestra.  That  night  it  was  decided  that  a  permanent 

structure  was  essential  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  needed  for 

building  the  Shed  was  pledged  by  the  wet  concertgoers. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  the  Shed  is  not  in  danger  of  being  washed  away 

during  a  storm,  but  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  will 

ultimately  suffer  if  the  space  problems  backstage  aren't  resolved.  This  is  why 

the  planned  improvements  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Orchestra's  capital 

fund  drive  commemorating  the  BSO's  lOOth  anniversary  in  October  of  1981. 

An  initial  $100,000  donation  from  the  Mellon  fund  was  received  in  1971  for 

this  project. 


TUNING  ROOM 


players  loungs 


SOLOISTS  ROOM 
(DONATED) 


SOLOISTS  ROOM 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

HE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
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TANGLEWOOD  SHED  EXTENSION 


1.  GREEN  ROOM:  A  public  reception  room  for  $100,000. 
conductor  and  soloist. 

2.  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM:  A  private  dressing  $75,000. 
room  for  conductor. 

3.  TUNING  ROOM:  A  space  for  orchestra  $50000 
members  to  tune  their  instruments  and 

prepare  for  the  concert, 

4.  LIBRARY:  For  storage  and  study  of  scores.  $75,000. 

5.  PLAYERS  LOUNGES:  Dressing  and  preparation  $15,000  ea. 
rooms  for  men  and  women  members  of  the 

orchestra. 

6.  ANNOUNCER'S  BOOTH:  $10,Gs$0 


7.  RADIO  CONTROL  ROOM:  SlO.QfSO. 

8.  CONFERENCE  ROOM:  A  general  meeting  $50,000 
space  for  management  and  orchestra 

members.  (No  space  exists  at  Tanglewood  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time.) 

9  CHORUS  ROOM:  A  warming-up  room  for  the  $75,000. 

Chorus. 

IP.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  $15,000 

1 1.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER  $10000. 

12  2  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS  OFFICES  $10,000  ea 

13. 8  SOLOIST  ROOMS:  Private  dressing  rooms  for  $5,000  ea 

Soloists  One  has  already  been  donated 


The  orchestra  has 
created  a  unique 
commemorative  gift 
program  for  the 
Shed  expansion  in 
which  donors  may 
have  special  rooms 
within  the  Shed 
named.  Besides  the 
list  of  available 
rooms,  please  note 
that  seats  within  the 
Shed  may  be  named, 
too,  for  a  donation 
of  $2500  per  seat. 


PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.,  01240  TEL.  (413)  637-1600 


TANGLEWOOD 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which  opened  the  1937  Festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll, 
music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the  intermission, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  made  a 
fund-raising  appeal  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised 
to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Plans  for  the  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen,  and,  as  modified  by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also 


directed  construction,  it  was  completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  featured  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941, 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  —  all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun 
operations  the  preceding  year  —  were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted 
nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 


Vacation 
with  the  arts... 

The  White  Mountains  Center  for  the  Arts. 
A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
views  of  the  highest  peaks 

V  in  the  Northeast. 

.-■       s 

~>  A  summer-long  festival  of 

»        the  arts  includes  symphony,' 

chamber  music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 

and  sculpture' 

Also,  workshops 

V^  in  dance,  visual 

V  arts,  choral, 

instrumental  and 

chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe— 

a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,  write  to: 

TheWHITE 

MOUNTAINS 
CENTEF^fo.  .hearts 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 


Fine  and 

Functional 

Art 


gallery 


Porcelain  Vase 


by  Stephen  F.  Fabrico    M 


Lightworks  Gallery.... 

Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  artistically  in  a  contem- 
porary gallery  setting. 
Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  *  Sculpture  •  Weaving.... 
Summer  Hours:  10:00  -  6:00  daily 
Elm  Street,  Stockbridge  •  298-3044 
Next  to  P.O.,  behind  Lee  Savings  Bank 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is- near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  isrforbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we 
must  ask  you  to  take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the  click  of 
shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  dis- 
tract the  musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your'understanding  and  your  courtesy. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  crosses  the  Atlantic  for  a 
tour  of  European  Music  Festivals  beginning  with  concerts  in 
Salzburg  on  24  and  26  August,  continuing  with  performances  at 
Lucerne,  Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
and  finishing  up  with  appearances  at  the  Berlin  and  Edinburgh 
Festivals.  This  is  the  Orchestra's  first  trip  to  Europe  since  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa  led  concerts  in  seven  cities  on  that  continent 
in  February  and  March  of  1976,  and  this  is  its  first  tour  devoted 
exclusively  to  festival  appearances.  Tour  repertory  highlights 
include  the  complete  ballet  scores  of  Bartok's  Miraculous  Mandarin 
and  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  performances  in  Salzburg  and 
Berlin  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust. 

In  discussing  the  trip,  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris 
emphasized  that  since  the  Orchestra  has  established  an 
international  reputation  and  world-wide  audience  through 
past  visits  to  Europe,  Japan,  and  China,  that  audience  deserves  to 
hear  the  BSO  whenever  possible.  He  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  outside  funding  to  such  tours.  In  this  instance,  the  Orchestra 
has  received  a  $125,000  grant  from  Technics,  a  division  of  Japan's 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Company,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  consumer  electric  and  electronic  products.  This 
grant  is  the  first  major  international  grant  the  BSO  has  ever 
received  and  represents  a  breakthrough  in  Japanese  corporate 
support  of  the  performing  arts. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  a  major  corporate  contributor  to  the  BSO  at 
Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra 
tours  and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of 
America's  major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities 
during  the  next  several  years. 

The  Bell  System  has  offered  a  matching  grant  of  up  to  $150,000 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  will  offer 
additional  funding  to  assist  the  Orchestra  in  its  out-of-town  tours 
during  the  winter  season.  What  this  means  now  is  that  any  gift 
made  to  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood  will  be  matched  by  AT&T  up  to  a 
total  of  $150,000.  In  other  words,  your  gift,  which  may  be  made  at 
the  Friends'  Office  in  the  form  of  a  contribution,  or  through  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  will  be  doubled. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  the  thirteenth  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the 
Orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 
Born  in  Shenyang,  China  in 
1935  to  Japanese  parents,  Mr. 
Ozawa  studied  both  Western 
and  Oriental  music  as  a  child 
and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Orches- 
tra Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  following,  and  he 
there  won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an . 
Assistant  Conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first 
professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  Music  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in 
1963,  and  Music  Director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in 
favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
January  of  1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  Artistic  Director  in  1970.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Music 
Directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  remaining 
Honorary  Conductor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  Orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at 
home.  In  February/March  1976  he  conducted  concerts  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  Orchestra's 
European  tour.  In  March  1978  he  brought  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  for 
thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  March  of  1979  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly 
with  the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan.  Since  he  first  conducted 
opera  at  Salzburg  in  1969,  he  has  led  numerous  large-scale  operatic  and 
choral  works.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  music  direction  for  the  BSO's  Evening  at  Symphony  television  series,  and 
his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  has  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
Seiji  Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon  include  works  of  Bartok,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  and 
Ravel,  with  works  of  Berg,  Stravinsky,  Takemitsu,  and  a  complete 
Tchaikovsky  Swan  Lake  forthcoming.  For  New  World  records,  Mr.  Ozawa 
and  the  Orchestra  have  recorded  works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes  and 
Roger  Sessions's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1978/79 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 
Max  Hobart 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

*  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 

*  Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 
Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
*Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Will  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Charles  5.  Dana  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

£  flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpani 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Arthur  Fiedler 

17  December  1894—10  July  1979 


When  Arthur  Fiedler  became  an  institution,  he  did  it  so  thoroughly  that 
we  forgot  how  late  it  happened.  Popular  he  was,  and  a  considerable 
moneymaker  for  himself,  for  RCA,  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  and  for  the  musicians  themselves,  but  he  was  far  into  his  seventies 
before  he  was  certified  as  The  Grandfather  of  our  Country.  That  is 
altogether  in  character,  for  he  worked  hard  for  everything  he  had.  He 
was  a  professional  through  and  through.  He  had,  in  his  best  years,  a  clear 
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stick  and  an  enviable  skill  at  quick  learning  and  quick,  efficient  teaching.  He 
had  a  great-showman's  understanding  of  timing,  and  that  uncannily 
precise  sense  of  how  to  send  an  audience  home  wishing  there'd  been  just 
a  little  more. 

And,  to  the  last,  he  was,  whatever  skeptical  things  he  may  have 
permitted  himself  to  say  in  interviews  and  conversations,  turned  on  by 
audiences  and  by  performance.  None  who  was  there  or  who  saw  it  later  on 
TV  will  forget  what  happened  when  he  conducted  the  1812  Overture  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer  —  the  dejected,  wretched  shuffle  from  his 
dressing  room  to  the  stage  door,  and  then,  upon  the  opening  of  that  door, 
the  little  exclamation  of  "Now/'  the  clapping  together  of  his  hands,  the 
sudden  straightening  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  confident  stride  to  the  podium. 
The  day  he  died,  a  reporter  asked  me  whether  Fiedler  had  ever  coasted. 
He  didn't.  Toward  the  end,  his  concentration  failed  him  sometimes,  but  he 
never  coasted  because  he  didn't  care.  He  always  put  out.  Audiences  knew 
that,  and  that  is  why  they  responded  so. 

He  led  the  first  two  concerts  of  his  50th  Pops  season,  which  meant  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  that  signal  of  Boston  spring  for  more  than  half  of  the 
Pops'  existence.  He  had  quickly  found  a  successful  program-building 
formula  —  light  classics  to  begin  with,  something  fairly  solid  in  the  middle, 
and  then  the  hair  down,  with  Broadway  show  tunes,  Beatles  songs,  and 
TV  commercials  —  and  he  set  the  standard  and  the  pattern  for  pops 
concerts  across  the  country.  He  had  no  patience  for  those  who  minded 
the  mixture.  The  only  distinction  he  found  worth  making,  so  he  often 
insisted,  was  between  good  music  and  bad,  and  it  delighted  him  to  sneak  a 
Mozart  concerto  into  the  lives  of  those  who  had  really  come  for  Sousa 
and  Lennon-McCartney.  Whether  he  made  converts  I  don't  know:  my 
impression  is  that  people  rarely  graduated  —  and  how  he  would  have  hated 
so  tendentious  a  verb  —  from  Pops  to  Symphony,  that  there  was  little 
overlap  between  the  Pops  public  and  the  hard-core  classical  audience. 

He  was  a  fascinatingly  complex  man,  an  amalgam  unique  in  my 
experience  of  curmudgeon  and  gentleman.  In  his  last  years  especially,  one 
could  often  taste  the  roughshod  manners  of  the  vigorous  old.  But  he  was 
courtly  and  dapper,  precisely  and  delightfully  articulate  (in  German,  which 
he  had  learned  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  as  elegantly  as  in  English),  and  he 
had  resources  of  touching  kindness.  The  first  memory  to  come  rushing 
when  I  heard,  that  Tuesday  morning,  that  he  had  died  was  of  the  Boston 
Symphony's  European  tour  in  1971,  a  trip  I  made  as  the  Globe's  music 
critic.  I  remember  how  he  relished  being  pampered  and  tucked  in  by  the 
Pan  Am  stewardesses  on  the  flight  from  Logan  to  London;  how,  when 
backstage  at  the  Albert  Hall,  I  asked  him  some  dumb  question  about 
whether  he  found  the  British  audience  different  from  the  one  in  Boston, 
he  growled,  glass  in  hand,  "Just  so  my  whiskey  is  the  same";  his  fierce 
gestures  at  press  photographers  crowding  the  podium  in  Bonn  to  take 
pictures  of  Joan  Kennedy,  about  to  narrate  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  The  Bonn 
concert  was  his  last  on  the  tour,  and  what  I  remember  most  was  Fiedler 
afterward,  writing  down  phone  numbers  and  gathering  in  little  packages 
so  that  he  could  bring  greetings  to  orchestra  players'  families  and  deliver 
gifts.  I  know  he  had  not  been  home  two  days  before  he  called  my  house 
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to  say  that  I  had  been  recently  seen  alive  and  well.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
conductor  of  half  his  years  and  half  his  fame  who  would  volunteer  such  a 
set  of  missions  and  carry  it  out  so  conscientiously. 

Part  of  what  made  him  a  success  was  that  he  precisely  knew  his 
strengths.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  who  had  not  so  much  chosen 
a  career  as  been  chosen  by  it.  Because  of  this,  he  could  be  a  melancholy 
sort  of  grandfather,  filled  with  regret  for  the  road  not  taken.  Until  he 
took  over  the  Pops,  in  1930,  he  was  a  straight  classicist,  as  it  were.  Even 
in  the  thirties,  it  was  he  who,  as  director  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  prepared  the 
chorus  for  the  first  American  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of 
Psalms  and  Persephone.  And  there  was  an  Arthur  Fiedler  Sinfonietta,  which 
made  the  first  recordings  ever  of  Handel  organ  concertos  (with  E.  Power 
Biggs).  Fiedler  was  always  pleased  when  somebody  remembered  this  about 
him,  understood  that  he  could  do  more  than  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever, 
just  as  he  was  proud  that  for  years  the  Pops  had  done  more  Mozart 
concertos  than  the  Symphony  or  that,  for  example,  he  had  beaten 
Koussevitzky  to  the  Boston  premiere  of  the  violin  concerto  that  William 
Walton  wrote  for  Heifetz.  It  hurt  him  not  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
musician;  it  meant  a  lot  to  him  to  find  at  last,  in  Seiji  Ozawa,  a  Boston 
Symphony  conductor  who  treated  him  with  warmth  and  respect.  And 
when  he  was  hurt  and  melancholy,  he  could  wonder  whether  all  that 
money  and  applause,  the  travels,  the  fame,  the  fire  helmets,  and  all  the 
emanations  of  his  universal  fan  club  could  make  it  up  to  him  for  the  loss 
of  the  music  he  had  not  studied  in  years  and  knew  he  would  never 
conduct  again. 

Fiedler  seemed  to  live  totally  in  and  for  his  music.  By  choice,  he  would 
have  died  behind  that  embankment  of  yellow  chrysanthemums  on  the 
Symphony  Hall  podium.  It  was  painful  to  watch  him  in  his  wry  awareness 
of  his  failing  powers.  I  imagine  that,  drawn  into  the  general  hoopla,  he 
was  keen  at  least  to  touch  his  golden-jubilee  season,  and,  that  achieved, 
Death  was  kind  not  to  let  him  linger  long  in  his  inactivity.  We  were,  all  of 
us,  in  a  sense  prepared,  but  to  drive  up  to  the  Tanglewood  gates  that  Tuesday 
morning  and  see  the  flags  at  half-mast  —  and  how  many  musicians  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  command  that  observance?  —  was  to  realize  that 
truly  now  this  irascible,  vital,  complex,  difficult  presence  was  removed 
from  all  but  our  loving  memories;  that  the  Bostonian  voice,  sometimes 
suave,  sometimes  an  irritated  snarl,  was  stilled;  that  the  baton,  whose 
bandmasterly  economy  could  unleash  such  volleys  of  energy,  was  laid 
down  for  good. 


■Eh 


Michael  Steinberg 


This  material  first  appeared  in  the  Boston  Phoenix  and  is  used  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  that  publication. 
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Thursday,  16  August  at  8:30 


CONCORD  STRING  QUARTET 

Mark  Sokol,  violin 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 


John  Kochanowski,  viola 
Norman  Fischer,  cello 


BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet  in  C  minor,  Opus  18,  No.  4 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Scherzo:  Andante  scherzoso,  quasi  Allegretto 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 

Allegro 

Quartet  in  E  flat,  Opus  74 

Poco  Adagio — Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Presto 

Allegretto  con  Variazioni 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet  in  B  flat,  Opus  130 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo — Allegro 

Presto 

Andante  con  moto,  ma  non  troppo 

Alia  danza  tedesca:  Allegro  assai 

Cavatina:  Adagio  molto  espresswo 

Grosse  Fuge 

Overtura:  Allegro — Meno  mosso  e  moderato 
Fuga:  Allegro — Meno  mosso  e  moderato  — 
Allegro  molto  e  con  brio 
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State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  invites  you 
to  an  evening  with  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
every  Friday  at  nine  on  WCRB/FM. 


Notes 


Beethoven  published  his  first  six  string  quartets  together  as  Opus  18  in 
1801,  and  he  probably  intended  them  as  a  set  from  the  start,  modeled 
perhaps  on  the  six  quartets  Mozart  dedicated  to  Haydn.  (In  the  instance 
of  Mozart's  K.464  and  Beethoven's  Opus  18,  No.  5,  the  two  works  in 
A  major,  the  relationship  is  obvious  and  avowed.)  We  can't  date  all  of  the 
Opus  18  quartets  exactly,  but  1798  is  the  central  year  for  their 
composition.  It  was  then  six  years  since  Beethoven  had  come  to  live  in 
Vienna.  The  idea  was  for  him  to  study  there  —  "through  unremitting 
diligence  may  you  receive  the  spirit  of  Mozart  at  the  hands  of  Haydn,"  Count 
Waldstein  wrote  into  his  album  when  he  left  Bonn  —  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  removal  for  good.  He  studied  with  the  rather  inattentive  Haydn, 
with  an  experienced  and  accomplished  theater  composer  by  name  of 
Johann  Schenk,  with  the  eminent  Antonio  Salieri  (learning  Italian  in  order 
to  do  so),  and  with  that  excellent  pedagogue,  Johann  Georg 
Albrechtsberger.  In  1795,  Artaria  &  Co.  published  his  official  Opus  1, 
three  trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  (Haydn  had  counseled  withholding 
the  third,  apparently  fearing  that  its  probable  shock  waves  would 
jeopardize  the  young  composer's  career).  He  was  beginning  to  make  an 
enviable  name  for  himself  as  a  pianist,  playing  connoisseurs'  music  like 
the  preludes  and  fugues  of  J.S.  Bach  as  well  as  more  current  repertory 
like  the  D  minor  Concerto  of  the  recently  dead  Mozart  (for  this  he  wrote 
a  set  of  cadenzas  that  are  still  played),  and  raising  goosebumps  with  his 
fantastic  improvisations. 

By  time  he  was  ready  to  tackle  his  first  quartets  —  the  string  quartet, 
like  the  symphony,  was  recognized  as  an  "important"  genre,  and  a 
composer's  first  go  at  such  a  thing  was  a  consciously  significant  step — 
Beethoven  had,  as  it  were,  warmed  up  on  four  string  trios.  Several  of  his 
biographers  place  Opus  18,  No.  4  as  chronologically  the  last  in  the  set,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  for  this  at  all.  Probably  those  writers  are  impressed 
by  Beethoven's  C  minor  posture.  This  was  Beethoven's  favorite  minor 
key,  and  the  works  he  wrote  in  it,  from  the  Pathetique  Piano  Sonata, 
including,  most  famously,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  through  a  work  as 
late  as  the  last  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  111,  reveal  a  recognizably  fist-shaking 
C  minor  mood.  The  present  quartet,  which  very  likely  includes  materials 
Beethoven  had  brought  from  Bonn,  begins  with  an  urgency  and  with 
gestures  of  passions  highly  characteristic  of  that  expressive  world.  By 
contrast,  the  second  movement  presents  itself  as  distinctly  harmless:  with 
its  naive  3/8  tune  it  is  a  cousin  to  the  second  movement  in  the  First 
Symphony,  though  its  fugal  texture  makes  it  a  more  ostentatiously  learned 
relative.  Then  comes  a  real  minuet,  knowingly  made  a  trifle  unruly  by  all 
its  offbeat  accents.  Beethoven  gives  a  curious  and  possibly  unique 
direction  here,  asking  that  when  the  minuet  returns  after  the  Trio  it 
should  be  taken  at  a  quicker  tempo  than  before.  The  finale  is  a  clean  text- 
book rondo  whose  gypsy  bounce  suggests  that  Beethoven  had  in  fact 
received  something  of  the  spirit  of  Haydn. 

After  these  early  quartets  comes  a  group  of  "middle"  pieces  written 
between  about  1805  and  1810.  That  was  an  amazing  time  in  Beethoven's 
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life.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  the  American  career  diplomat  whose 
Beethoven  biography  (1866-79)  is  still  the  basic  one,  puts  it  this  way: 
"The  close  of  1809  terminated  a  decade  during  which  —  if  quality  be 
considered,  as  well  as  number,  variety,  extent,  and  originality — 
Beethoven's  works  offer  a  more  splendid  exhibition  of  intellectual  power 
than  those  of  any  composer  produced  within  a  like  number  of  years."  It  is 
the  period  in  which  Beethoven  wrote  five  symphonies;  piano  sonatas 
including  the  Opus  31  set,  the  Waldstein,  and  the  Appassionata;  violin 
sonatas  including  the  three  of  Opus  30  and  the  Kreutzer;  the  A  major 
Cello  Sonata;  the  Violin  Concerto,  Triple  Concerto,  and  the  last  three 
piano  concertos;  the  Trios,  Opus  70;  the  oratorio,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  the  Mass  in  C;  and  the  first  two  versions  of  the  opera  Leonore. 
This  is  to  confine  our  listing  to  the  very  large  and  important  works.  For 
string  quartets  we  have  the  three  dedicated  to  Count  Rasumovsky, 
Opus  59,  and  then  two  single  works  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other, 
Opus  74  of  1809  and  Opus  95,  completed  a  year  later. 

The  terse  F  minor  Quartet,  Opus  95,  is  difficult  Beethoven  par  excellence. 
The  E  flat  Quartet,  Opus  74,  is  by  comparison  genial,  inviting  access,  and 
Beethoven  achieves  this  quality  at  no  sacrifice  of  the  personal  and  the 
original.  The  slow  introduction  leans  immediately  and  persistently  toward 
the  subdominant  (the  unexpected  descent  of  the  cello  from  its  first  E  flat 
to  D  flat,  the  same  line  being  traced  more  broadly  across  the  first  phrase 
by  the  first  violin),  a  harmonic  orientation  that  does  much  to  create  its 
aura  of  spaciousness.  It  becomes  a  kind  of  questioning  to  which  the 
sturdy  and  unambiguous  start  of  the  Allegro  is  an  answer.  Pizzicato  is  a 
prominent  feature  early  on,  and,  as  the  retransition  from  development  to 
recapitulation  is  upon  us,  its  use  is  something  one  almost  wants  to  call 
spectacular.  Opus  74  is  still  sometimes  called  the  "Harp"  Quartet,  and 
there  is  no  precedent  in  the  standard  quartet  repertory  for  so  much  non- 
accompanimental  pizzicato.  At  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  sound  is 
dazzlingly  combined  with  an  excursion  for  the  first  violinist  of  concerto- 
like brilliance. 

The  Adagio  is  the  presentation  of  a  broad  melody  that  is  delicately 
varied  on  each  of  its  returns.  Its  serenity  is  touchingly  clouded  by 
invasions  of  the  minor  mode,  whose  shadow  is  not  dispelled  until  the  last 
bars  of  the  beautifully  settled  coda.  The  scherzo  is  unmannerly  Beethoven 
and  also  a  remembrance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  The  Trio  comes  around 
twice,  a  rather  arbitrary  way  Beethoven  had  at  this  time  of  making  his 
scherzi  match  in  scale  his  expanding  structures.  Just  as  the  mutterings  of 
the  scherzo  seem  about  to  subside  completely,  a  deceptive  cadence 
diverts  the  music  from  C  minor  onto  a  chord  of  A  flat.  It  is  the  same 
cadence  that  initiates  the  famous  bridge  into  the  finale  of  Fifth;  here, 
however,  there  is  neither  a  crescendo  nor  a  triumphant  C  major 
resolution,  but  rather,  a  collected  preparation  of  E  flat,  the  home  key  of 
the  quartet  and  the  place  where  Beethoven  will  give  us  six  nicely 
uncomplicated  variations  of  a  clear-browed  but  nonetheless  charmingly 
quirky  theme.  The  sixth  variation  offers  to  be  a  little  rebellious:  the  cello 
won't  move  off  E  flat  during  the  first  part  and  is  almost  as  stubborn 
about  D  flat  in  the  second  (remember  now  its  E  flat-D  flat  progression  in 
the  very  first  measure).  We  are  in  a  new  phase:  Beethoven  is  beginning  to 
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wind  things  up  and  to  prepare  a  coda  that  is  full  of  surprises,  right  to  its 
last  two  chords. 

Now  we  move  forward  sixteen  years.  Since  1812,  the  year  of  the  great 
passion  between  himself  and  Antonie  Brentano,  the  "Immortal  Beloved/' 
Beethoven's  life  had  been  in  a  continuous  state  of  crisis,  the  most  draining 
elements  being  those  tied  to  the  long  litigation  over  the  guardianship  of 
his  nephew  Karl.  The  second  decade  of  the  century  was,  for  one  of 
Beethoven's  standards  of  inspiration  and  industry,  as  startlingly 
unproductive  as  the  first  had  been  astoundingly  fecund.  But  in  1820,  the 
year  the  long  lawsuits  came  to  an  end,  Beethoven,  as  his  biographer 
Maynard  Solomon  puts  it,  "set  about  reconstructing  his  life  and 
completing  his  life's  work."  In  the  next  few  years  he  completed  his  last 
three  piano  sonatas,  the  Missa  Solemnis,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.  After 
completing  the  Ninth  in  February  1824,  Beethoven  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  composition  of  string  quartets.  He  had  much  else  in  mind,  of 
course,  including  more  operas  and  certainly  a  tenth  symphony,  but  there 
wasn't  time.  For  some  years  he  had  concerned  himself  with  various  ways 
of  breaking  away  from  the  standard  three-  and  four-movement  design  for 
sonatas,  quartets,  and  so  forth,  and  we  find  in  his  late  works  such  things 
as  a  piano  sonata  on  a  large  scale  but  in  only  two  movements  (Opus  111) 
and  a  string  quartet  in  seven  movements  (Opus  131). 

The  B  flat  Quartet,  Opus  130,  begun  in  the  summer  of  1825  and 
completed  that  November,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
exploratory  works.  It  is  in  six  movements,  of  which  the  first  seems  to 
want  to  conform  to  the  familiar  pattern  of  slow  introduction  leading  to  a 
main  portion  in  quick  tempo  (cf.  Opus  74).  But  here,  the  Allegro  has  only 
been  going  five  measures  when  the  Adagio  interrupts  it.  Moreover,  we 
have  by  no  means  heard  the  last  of  it.  The  movement  is  expansive  in  cast; 
at  the  same  time  it  strikes  us  as  extremely  taut,  being  densely  saturated 
by  a  very  few  ideas.  Beethoven  also  confronts  us  constantly  with 
extremes,  unisons  and  densely  polyphonic  textures,  the  odd  and  the 
straight,  the  propulsive  and  the  hesitant. 

After  this  rich  essay  in  the  sonata  style,  Beethoven  gives  us  four  rather 
shorter  character  pieces.  The  first  of  these  is  very  short  indeed,  a  rushing 
Presto,  most  of  which,  except  for  a  stomping  interlude  for  the  first  violin, 
passes  in  a  mad  whisper.  The  next  movement,  in  a  tempo  neither  slow 
nor  fast,  moves  with  a  luxurious  sense  of  time  limitlessly  available.  As  it 
unfolds  it  reveals  delectable  surprise  after  surprise.  Its  exquisite, 
beautifully  "heard"  textures  —  heard  by  a  composer  who,  in  the  literal 
sense,  had  heard  nothing  for  ten  years  —  are  an  especially  lovely  feature. 
Then  comes  a  German  country  dance,  amiable  and  not  quite  uncrazy, 
something  we  might  well  hear  as  proto- Mahler.  Out  of  this  —  and  the 
harmonic  connections,  or  jolting  non-connections,  between  movements 
are  all  beautifully  gauged  in  this  quartet  —  comes  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
celebrated  movements.  He  calls  it  a  Cavatina,  an  operatic  aria.  Writers 
always  comment  on  its  simplicity,  but  in  fact  its  textures  are  elaborate 
(the  "accompaniment"  to  the  first  violin's  song  is  active  and  organic, 
always  closely  related  to  the  song  itself),  and  at  no  point,  were  the  melody 
to  break  off,  could  we  foretell  its  continuation,  for  all  that  whatever 
comes  sounds  like  the  only  and  inevitable  way.  For  just  a  moment,  the 
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song  is  interrupted  by  recitative,  a  rhythmically  tense,  stammering 
utterance  marked  by  Beethoven  "beklemmt" — inhibited  or,  in  the  Biblical 
sense,  straitened. 

The  Cavatina  floats  to  silence  on  an  E  flat  chord  whose  top  note  is  a  G. 
That  G  is  picked  up  in  a  grand  unison  as  the  whole  work  is  now  capped 
by  an  uncompromisingly  difficult,  dissonant  fugal  finale  that  accounts  for 
a  little  over  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  entire  quartet.  Beethoven  did  not 
attend  the  first  performance  on  21  March  1826,  but  waited  for  reports  in 
a  nearby  tavern.  That  the  German  dance  and  the  Cavatina  were  encored 
did  not  impress  him.  Why  not  the  fugue,  he  wanted  to  know.  "Cattle! 
Asses!"  he  roared. 


A  glorious  encounter  with  times  past 

Eating,  Shop-hopping  &  Sightseeing 


* 


Open  daily  &  Sunday 


old  Yankee 


Take  home  something  special 
Take  home  a  bargain       designer 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music.  107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 
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Some  listeners  had  been  exalted  and  excited  by  the  fugue;  rather  more 
were  bewildered.  Professionals  pronounced  it  incomprehensible. 
Beethoven  himself  had  doubts.  He  had  never  been  easily  pushed  around 
by  publishers,  performers,  and  friends,  but  this  time  he  was  persuaded  to 
take  the  fugue  out  of  the  quartet  and  to  write,  late  in  1826,  a  substitute 
finale  in  his  most  non -controversial  vein.  It  turns  Opus  130  into  another 
piece:  in  the  original  version,  the  one  played  this  evening,  everything 
leads  up  to  the  fugue,  but  in  the  revised  edition,  where  the  finale  is  so 
light,  the  Cavatina  becomes  the  focal  point.  Beethoven's  doubts  had  of 
course  nothing  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  fugue,  only  with  its 
function  in  context.  He  even  took  time  in  August  and  September  1826  to 
make  a  far  from  perfunctory  arrangement  of  it  for  piano  duet. 

The  title  page  of  the  fugue  as  a  separate  publication  (as  Opus  133) 
describes  the  piece  as  "GRAND  FUGUE,  tantot  libre,  tantot  recherchee."  In  part 
free,  in  part  studied  or  worked.  The  beginning  is  libre  as  can  be. 
Beethoven  calls  it  "Overturn,"  and  in  its  thirty  measures  it  changes  tempo 
twice  and  character  more  often  than  that.  In  music  of  extreme 
disjunction,  with  all  of  its  gestures  separated  by  unmeasured  pauses, 
Beethoven  hurls  scraps  of  material  about,  much  of  it  related  not  just  to 
what  appears  elsewhere  in  Opus  130  but  to  the  other  quartets  written  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  then  the  task  of  the  rest  of  the  composition  to 
demonstrate  the  relationship  and  the  coherence  of  what  is  first  presented 
in  so  violently  dissociated  a  manner. 

After  five  beginnings,  each  a  little  less  assertive  than  its  predecessor 
and  each  broken  off  in  mid -flight,  the  fugue  proper,  the  recherchee  part  gets 
under  way.  It  is  a  double  fugue,  with  the  theme  of  the  Overture  played 
by  the  viola  while  the  first  violin  adds  a  leaping  figure  of  ungainly  and 
totally  captivating  energy.  The  other  instruments  join,  and  this  music  is 
developed  as  though  in  a  series  of  variations  of  growing  rhythmic  and 
textural  complexity,  unrelieved  in  ferocious  vigor,  limitlessly  bold  in 
harmony.  The  tempo  slows,  a  softer  key  is  established,  and  a  more  lyric, 
conjunct  idea,  first  proposed  in  the  Overture  by  the  viola,  is  now 
explored.  The  main  fugue  theme  is  still  present,  but  tamed.  Essentially 
this  is  an  interlude,  more  free  than  studied.  Motion  almost  comes  to  a 
halt  on  a  slow,  measured  trill,  and  from  this  leaps  forth  a  movement  in  a 
new  6/8  meter,  quicker  than  anything  we  have  heard  so  far.  The 
disjunctions,  the  violence  of  the  leaps  also  surpass  anything  in  the  work 
up  to  now.  There  are  many  interruptions  as  well  as  reappearances  of 
earlier  passages  sometimes  so  startling  that  one  might  be  dealing  with  a 
copyist's  error  or  a  badly  spliced  tape:  the  interference  of  the  lihre  with  the 
progress  of  the  recherche  is  fierce  and  outrageous.  The  resolution  of  the 
conflict  is  surprising,  touching,  a  mixture  of  the  exalted  and  the 
humorous  such  as  only  Beethoven  could  have  invented. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Friday,  17  August  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA, 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  and 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


MOZART 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 


TALLIS 


Serenade  in  B  flat  for  winds,  K.361 

Largo  —  Allegro  molto 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Rondo:  Allegro  molto 

Winds  of  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 

Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 
Strings  of  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
and  the  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  conductor 

Spem  in  Alium,  motet  for  forty  parts,  arranged 
for  brass  instruments  by  Gunther  Schuller 

Brass  of  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
and  the  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


Suite  from  Swan  Lake,  Opus  20 

Opening  scene  of  Act  II 

Waltz,  from  Act  I 

Dance  of  the  Little  Swans  (Allegro  moderato] 

from  Act  II 
Russian  Dance,  from  Act  III 
Hungarian  Dance:  Czardas,  from  Act  III 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Ceremonial  Overture,  1812 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 

Baldwin  piano 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  supported  in  part  through  a  generous  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Friday,  17  August  1979 

2:00 

Gates  Open 

6:15  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Wind  Music 

2:10 

Fanfare  at  Main  Gate 

7:30  Berkshire  Highlanders 

2:30 

Boston  University  Young 
Artists  Orchestra 

8:00  Eastover  Train 

3:30 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Vocal  Concert 

8:15  Fanfare  at  rear  of  Shed 

3:45 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Chamber  Music 

8:40  Fanfare  from  Shed  stage 

4:45 

Boston  University 
Chamber  Music 

9:00  Gala  Concert 

Artill 

ery,  cannon,  and  train  supplied  by  George  Bisacca  of  Eastover,  Inc. 

Scott 

ish  folk  music  courtesy  the  Berkshire  Highlanders 

Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  Dr.  Clayton 

Thomas,  Palmer,  Massachusetts 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA      A 


Saturday,  18  August  at  8:30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


MENDELSSOHN 


MENDELSSOHN 


CHOPIN 


Music  for  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream 

Overture 
Scherzo 
Nocturne 
Wedding  March 

Capriccio  brillant  in  B  minor  for  piano 

and  orchestra,  Opus  22 
MALCOLM  FRAGER 

Andante  spianato  and  Grande  polonaise 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  Opus  22 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Andante  non  troppo  —  Allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegretto  scherzando 
Elegia:  Andante,  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  RCA,  and  New  World  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Tanglewood  Previews 


"Robert  J." 
Enjoy  previews  of  upcoming  Tanglewood  concerts. 

Listen  to  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  on  the  following  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network  stations: 

WGBH(89.7fm) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC(90.3fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC(93.9fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPA(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH(90.9fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


NOTES 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Overture,  Scherzo,  Nocturne,  and  Wedding  March  for  Shakespeare's 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Capriccio  brillant  in  B  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Opus  22 

Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  3  February  1809  and  died 
in  Leipzig  on  4  November  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle  Jakob, 
who  had  changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  owner  of 
a  piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in  Berlin,  and  it  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged  the 
family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism.  Bartholdy  was  added  to  the  family  name  —  to 
distinguish  the  Lutheran  Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones  —  in  1822  when  Felix's 
father  was  baptized,  the  children  having  been  given  that  sacrament  as  early  as  1816. 

Mendelssohn  composed  his  overture  to  Shakespeare's  play  in  1826  for  private  performance 
at  home.  It  was  given  in  public  at  Stettin  (Sczcecin)  in  February  1827.  Thirteen 
additional  pieces  of  incidental  music  were  composed  in  1843  and  first  performed  at  a 
production  of  the  play  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Potsdam  on  14  October  that  year.  The  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  with  ophicleide 
(here  replaced  by  contrabassoon  and  tuba),  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  the  Capriccio  brillant  in  the  spring  of  1832  and  first  played  it 
in  Berlin  that  winter.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings. 

Mendelssohn  is  the  most  astonishing  of  the  composing  prodigies. 
Mozart  was  to  go  much  farther,  but  as  a  teenager  not  even  he 
surpasses  —  or  often  equals  —  Mendelssohn  in  assurance,  and  certainly  not 
in  individuality.  In  the  Octet  for  strings,  written  in  1825,  the  year  he 
turned  sixteen,  and  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture  composed 
the  following  year,  Mendelssohn  has  found  a  voice  unmistakably  his  own 
and  he  uses  it  with  the  confidence  of  a  seasoned  professional.  And  in  a 
way  that's  just  what  he  was.  By  time  he  composed  the  Octet,  he  had  seen, 
heard,  and  read  a  lot.  He  had  composed  a  lot,  too.  All  advantages  were  his. 
Moses  Mendelssohn,*  his  grandfather,  was  a  philosopher  and  a  literary 
man  of  great  stature — something  like  a  Martin  Buber  of  his  time,  it  has 
been  suggested  —  who  has  an  enduring  monument  in  the  title  role  of 
Lessing's  profound  and  humorous  Nathan  the  Wise.  Felix's  father  was  a 
highly  regarded  and  prosperous  banker.  His  mother  played  the  piano, 
sang,  drew,  and  read  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Greek  authors  in  the 
original.  His  sister  Fanny,  four  years  older  than  himself,  surprised  the 
family  when  she  was  thirteen  by  giving  them  a  performance,  from 
memory,  of  the  whole  of  Bach's  Well-tempered  Clavier.  (She,  the  person  to 
whom  Felix  was  closest  all  his  life,  and  whose  early  death  without  doubt 
hastened  his  own,  is  one  of  the  lost  women  of  nineteenth-century 
history:  her  father,  the  firmly  patriarchal  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  insisted 


SHE 


*It  is  with  him  that  the  name  Mendelssohn  comes  into  the  family.  His  father's 
name  was  Mendel  Dessau,  and  he  styled  himself  Moses  ben  Mendel,  Moses  the  son 
of  Mendel. 
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that  music  could  only  be  an  embellishment  on  the  surface  of  her  life  and 
never  its  "fundamental  bass."  He  managed,  however,  to  ignore  the  letters 
from  Uncle  Jakob  Bartholdy,  now  Consul  in  Rome,  who  advised  against 
allowing  Felix  to  become  a  professional  musician,  "which  is  after  all  no 
kind  of  career,  no  life,  no  goal.") 

With  Fanny  to  one  side  of  him  and  Rebecca  and  Paul,  two  and  four 
years  younger,  on  the  other,  Felix  was  the  Crown  Prince.  At  ten,  after 
three  years'  study  with  the  highly  competent  Ludwig  Berger,  he  gave  his 
first  recital  at  the  piano.  He  traveled  widely  with  his  family,  turned  into 
an  accomplished  linguist,  and  learned  to  execute  the  elegant  drawings  that 
adorn  his  letters  and  journals.  He  became  the  pupil  and  protege  of  Carl 
Zelter,  composer,  choral  conductor,  and  partner  in  a  prolific 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  and  it  was  through  Zelter  that  the  boy  met 
Goethe,  improvising  for  him  at  the  piano  as  well  as  playing  the  Beethoven 
Fifth  for  him  and  thoroughly  enjoying  his  rather  flirtatious  friendship 
with  that  seventy-two-year-old  Olympian  eminence. 

Goethe  and  Shakespeare  were  the  amphiparnassus  of  Mendelssohn's 
literary  landscape.  A  letter  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  in  1829,  describing  a 
Charles  Kemble  production  of  Hamlet  at  Covent  Garden  that  ended  with 
Horatio  hurrying  to  the  footlights  and  announcing  "Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
tomorrow  evening  The  Devil's  Elixir,"  demonstrates  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  tragedy,  and  the  most  famous  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
regularly  read  aloud  and  acted  at  home.  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Overture  was  heard  as  a  piano  duet  in  the  Mendelssohns'  grand  house  on 
Leipziger  Strasse  in  Berlin.  Seventeen  years  passed  before  Mendelssohn 
had  occasion  to  return  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  he  was  by  then 
the  world  famous  composer  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  Italian  and  Scottish 
symphonies.  (The  Violin  Concerto  and  Elijah  were  yet  to  come.)  Upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1840,  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia 
established  an  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin  and  summoned  Mendelssohn  to 
take  charge  of  its  musical  affairs.  The  writing  of  incidental  music  for  such 
plays  as  Racine's  Athalie,  Sophocles's  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  and  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  among  his  duties.  Mendelssohn's  knack  at  recapturing 
or  continuing  the  atmosphere  and  style  of  the  overture  by  his  seventeen - 
year-old  self  is  remarkable  testimony  to  his  professionalism  and 
adaptability.  But,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  an  earlier  thought,  a 
composer  of,  say,  Mozart's  potential  for  growth  could  not  have  made  so 
neat  a  match:  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  composer  of  Don  Giovanni 
reverting  to  the  manner  of  La  finta  giardiniera  or  the  Beethoven  of  the 
Opus  95  string  quartet  making  a  convincing  return  to  the  style 
of  Opus  18. 

The  overture  sets  the  mood  for  the  whole  play,  not  for  the  first  act, 
which  is  entirely  concerned  with  expository  matter  in  Athens  —  the 
dilemma  of  the  mismated  lovers  and  the  plans  of  Bottom  the  weaver  and 
his  fellow  rustics  to  perform  in  a  play  at  the  nuptials  of  Duke  Theseus 
and  Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  in  the  second  act  that  we 
enter  Shakespeare's  land  of  fairies  and  dreams.  The  Scherzo  precedes  the 
rising  curtain  of  Act  II,  where  Puck  and  a  fairy  are  disclosed.  The 
Nocturne  brings  the  final  curtain  on  Act  III.  Hermia,  bewildered  by  the 
perplexing  events  which  have  estranged  her  lover,  having  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  her  companion,  Helena,  and  set  Lysander  and  Demetrius 
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Operated  by  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 

All  proceeds  help  support  your  Orchestra. 
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against  each  other  in  anger,  has  become  exhausted  and  fallen  asleep.  To 
the  strains  of  this  Nocturne,  Puck,  who  as  deux  ex  machina  has  restored 
Bottom  to  his  proper  shape,  squeezes  on  the  sleeping  Lysander's  eyelids 
the  juice  of  the  magic  white  flower,  "purple  with  love's  wound,"  in  order 
that 

Jack  shall  have  Jill; 

Nought  shall  go  ill; 

The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 

And  all  shall  be  well. 

The  victims  of  the  magic  spells  having  been  released  as  if  waking  from  a 
dream,  the  scene  is  set  for  Act  V — the  palace  of  Theseus  on  the  nuptial 
night  of  the  Duke  and  the  Queen,  Lysander  and  Hermia,  Demetrius  and 
Helena.  The  Wedding  March  opens  this  act  and  is  repeated  as  the 
company  retires. 

The  Capriccio  brillant  is  one  of  a  pair  of  short  works  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  the  other  being  the  Rondo  brillant  in  E  flat  of  1834.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  the  Capriccio  while  on  vacation  in  London.  Evidently  his  sister  Fanny 
and  the  theorist  A.B.  Marx,  an  old  family  friend,  had  spoken  ill  of  the 
piece,  for  in  1835,  after  Mendelssohn  had  heard  Clara  Wieck  (later  Clara 
Schumann)  play  a  knockout  performance  of  it  in  Leipzig,  we  find  the 
composer  leaping  to  the  defense  of  his  opuscule.  "It  has  a  really  bright 
sound  with  the  orchestra,"  he  writes  to  Fanny,  "and  it  seems  good  enough 
as  concert  pieces  go."  He  adds  that  he  finds  it  "prettier"  than  the  Rondo 
in  E  flat.  An  Andante  introduction  in  B  major  leads  to  an  Allegro  con 
fuoco  (with  fire)  in  Mendelssohn's  most  beguilingly  glittering  manner. 

—  Michael  Steinberg/John  N.  Burk 
John  N.  Burk  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 


Frederic  Chopin 

Andante  spianato  and  Grande  polonaise 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  Opus  22 


Frederic  Chopin  was  born  in  Zelazowa  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  probably  on 

1  March  1810,  though  perhaps  on  22  February  1810,  and  died  in  Paris  on 

17  October  1849.  The  Andante  spianato  was  composed  in  1834  as  an  introduction 

to  an  earlier  work,  a  polonaise  for  piano  and  orchestra  which  he  had  completed  in  July  of 

1831.  The  two  works  were  published  together  as  Opus  22  in  1836.  In  addition  to  the 

solo  instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two 

horns,  one  trombone,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Chopin  completed  only  six  works  for  piano  and  orchestra,  all  of  which 
predate  his  arrival  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  two  concertos, 
the  Opus  2  Variations  on  "La  ci  darem"  from  Don  Giovanni,  the  Opus  13 
Fantasy  on  Polish  airs,  the  Opus  14  Krakowiak,  concert  rondo,  and  the 
Opus  22  Grande  Polonaise  were  written    for  the  most  part  during 
and  shortly  after  his  conservatory  days  in  Warsaw.  All  of  them  were 
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Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
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At  Historic  Old  Deerfield,  you  will  find  an  original  17th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America,  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
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conceived  as  brilliant  display  pieces  for  the  soloist,  and  when  Chopin  left 
Warsaw  in  1830— for  good  as  it  turned  out  — he  took  with  him  five  of 
these  works  as  showpieces  for  the  tour  with  which  he  hoped  to  establish 
his  name  throughout  Europe.  The  sixth,  the  Grande  Polonaise,  he 
composed  in  1831  while  marking  time  in  Vienna,  one  of  the  stopping 
points  on  his  desultory  and  not  at  all  successful  tour.  In  a  negative  way 
these  pieces  were  essential  to  his  development  as  a  composer,  for  they 
allowed  Chopin  to  rid  himself  early  on  of  aspirations  to  write  in  a  form 
and  medium  for  which  he  lacked  any  outstanding  talent.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Allegro  de  concert,  Opus  46,  which  he  never  scored,  he  made 
no  effort  after  1831  to  write  for  orchestra.  Aside  from  some  songs  and 
two  pieces  of  chamber  music,  he  would  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
composition  of  piano  music.  It  was  a  decision  that  would  profoundly 
enrich  the  literature  of  the  piano,  one  that  would  profoundly  affect  nearly 
every  subsequent  composer  who  wrote  for  this  instrument. 

Apart  from  the  concertos,  Opus  22  is  his  most  successful  work  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  but,  having  said  that,  one  must  add  that  none  of  his 
works  in  this  medium  is  really  successful.  As  Gerald  Abraham  has  noted, 
"they  must  be  considered  purely  and  simply  as  large-scale  showpieces  for 
the  soloist,  with  necessary  but  regrettable  orchestral  backgrounds." 
Chopin's  notoriously  inept  orchestration  has  prompted  re-orchestrations 
by  numerous  would-be  improvers  —  Kalkbrenner,  Tausig,  Balakirev  and 
Granados  in  the  case  of  the  concertos,  Scharwenka  in  the  case  of  the 
Polonaise  —  but  a  major  and  perhaps  insurmountable  problem  is  that  in 
the  purely  orchestral  passages  the  music  itself  comes  across  as  little  more 
than  a  dutiful  gesture  toward  fulfilling  the  formal  requirements  of  the 
medium.  Especially  so  in  the  Polonaise,  whose  rickety  accompaniment  is 
so  dispensable  that  it  is  unusual  to  hear  the  work  performed  in  its 
original  form.  Most  pianists  present  Opus  22  as  a  solo  work,  which  is 
easily  done  because  the  first  section,  the  Andante  spianato,  is  in  fact  a  solo 
work,  and  the  orchestral  part  of  the  succeeding  Polonaise  is  easily 
transferred  to  the  piano.  Except  for  the  brief  introduction,  the  piano  is 
hardly  silent  for  a  moment  during  the  Polonaise,  and  the  solo  writing  is 
so  rich  and  full  that  it  can  be  played  quite  successfully  without  benefit  of 
an  orchestra.  In  this  form  the  work  has  become  a  great  favorite  of 
virtuosos,  and  one  need  only  listen  to  Josef  Hofmann's  celebrated 
recording  to  appreciate  the  effect  it  can  make  as  a  solo  piece. 

Chopin  performed  the  work  —  with  orchestra  —  at  one  of  his  last  public 
appearances  in  Paris,  26  April  1835,  and  won  great  success  with  the 
Polonaise,  though  the  introductory  Andante,  an  exquisite  example  of  his 
mature  art,  seems  to  have  made  little  effect.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
written  in  1834,  three  years  after  the  Polonaise,  and  the  two  were 
published  together  in  1836  as  "Grande  Polonaise  brillante,  preceded  by  an 
Andante  spianato,  for  piano  with  orchestra."  The  word  spianato  means 
"smoothed-out,"  an  expressive  indication  which  Chopin  reinforced  with 
the  further  direction  that  the  music  is  to  be  played  tranquillo,  and  the 
mood  of  the  opening  G  major  cantilena,  with  its  rippling  accompaniment, 
is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  tranquility.  A  chordal  trio  in  C  major 
maintains  the  quiet  atmosphere,  and  after  a  brief  return  to  the  Andante 
and  a  final  reference  to  the  trio,  the  orchestra  enters  with  a  short 
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declamatory  bridge  passage  which  modulates  to  the  E  flat  tonality  of  the 
Polonaise.  To  be  sure,  the  music  is  conceived  in  a  show-off  vein,  but  only 
the  stuffy  will  sniff  at  Chopin  in  this  vein  —  and  only  the  super-confident 
technician  will  attempt  to  brave  the  nightmarish  difficulties  he  could 
invent  in  this  vein. 

—  Harry  Neville 
Harry  Neville  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  editor  from  1973  to  1974. 


Bela  Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Bela  Victor  Jdnos  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  now 
Sdnmiclausulmare,  Rumania,  on  25  March  1881  and  died  in  New  York  City  on 
26  September  1945.  He  wrote  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky  shortly  after  her  death.  The  score  is  dated 
8  October  1943.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  world  premiere  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  direction  on  1  December  1944  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  It  is  scored  for 
three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Virgil  Thomson  said  once  that  either  you  respond  to  music  viscerally  or 
you  do  not  respond  at  all.  If  that  be  so,  perhaps  one  who  heard  the 
premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  (and  who  did  respond  viscerally) 
cannot  be  expected  to  "describe"  this  work  with  appropriate  detachment. 
As  it  happens,  the  composer  himself  obviated  the  dilemma  by  providing  us 
with  an  analysis  of  the  score.  Of  that  more  later. 

Formal  description,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  annotator's  job  —  and 
by  far  the  least  interesting  for  all  concerned  save  pedants  and  possibly 
students  trapped  in  courses  requiring  them  to  simulate  competence  in  this 
dreary  genre.  Setting  the  scene  vis-a-vis  circumstances  of  composition 
can  be  pretty  dull  also  (and  equidistant  from  the  expressive  point  of  the 
music);  but  a  listener  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  this  information  in 
anticipation  of  any  auditory  experience.  It  can  always  be  ignored,  but 
when  it  is  accurate  it  can  be  helpful. 

As  to  the  genesis  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  it  is  possible  for  once 
to  be  factually  precise,  even  if  its  nearness  in  time  compels  the  utmost 
prudence  in  value  judgments.  And  yet  how  vividly  the  composer's 
presence  lingers  with  those  who  knew  him  however  slightly,  not  to  speak 
of  his  neighbors  along  Manhattan's  West  57th  Street  who  knew  him  only 
from  afar  because  they  were  reluctant  to  infringe  on  an  artist's  right  to 
be  left  alone.  In  all  the  purlieus  where  he  moved,  the  memory  of  Bartok's 
modest  mein  is  indelible.  (But  shyness,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  self- 
abnegation;  the  latter  trait  never  has  coexisted  with  creativity.) 

A  further  prefatory  note  is  in  order  regarding  the  performance  history 
of  this  music.  You  will  read  in  any  number  of  ordinarily  reliable  sources 
(beginning  with  the  printed  score,  incredibly)  that  the  work  was  given  its 
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premiere  in  New  York.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  not  only  the  first 
but  also  the  second,  third,  and  further  performances  were  presented  in 
Boston.  Moreover,  behind  this  fact  lies  most  of  the  story  that  is  worth 
telling  about  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  —  both  for  its  uncommon  amount  of 
''human  interest"  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  music  as  a 
consequence.  That  story  is  as  follows. 

Bartok  himself  wrote  that  the  "general  mood  of  the  work  represents, 
apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious  death-song  of  the 
third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  Now  hear  the  more  nearly 
complete  truth: 

Two  years  and  two  months  before  he  was  to  die,  Bartok  was  very  far  from 
being  the  popular  composer  he  became  so  quickly  after  he  had  fulfilled  the 
primary  requirement  for  immortality.  He  was  among  the  least -performed 
of  leading  contemporaries,  actually.  For  that  and  other  reasons  he  was  not 
a  happy  man.  He  was  also  an  extraordinarily  poor  man,  notwithstanding 
the  lengthy  and  respectful  entries  about  him  in  the  encyclopedias.  On  top 
of  all  this,  he  was  physically  a  sick  man  (though  his  ailment  was  not  yet 
correctly  diagnosed  —  in  the  early  1940s  medical  science  knew  little  about 
leukemia).  His  physicians  were  in  despair,  and  so  was  he. 

And  then,  one  warm  day  in  that  summer  of  1943,  there  arrived  at 
Bartok's  small  room  in  Doctors  Hospital  an  unannounced  caller  whose 
very  eminence  must  have  given  the  patient  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
world  had  forsaken  him.  In  various  accounts  this  famous  visitor  is 
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described  as  a  "mysterious  stranger" — an  allusion  to  the  unknown  patron 
who  commissioned  a  Requiem  from  the  dying  Mozart,  and  simultaneously 
an  implication  that  Bartok  never  before  had  met  his  unexpected  guest. 
(H.W.  Heinsheimer,  an  intimate  of  the  composer  who  had  been  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  wrote  as  late  as  1949  that  the 
celebrity  had  totally  ignored  Bartok's  important  scores;  and  "I  don't  think 
that  the  two  men  had  ever  met  before  that  day  in  the  hospital.") 

Again,  the  folklore  must  give  way  to  facts:  the  distinguished  caller  was 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  had  introduced  both  Bartok  the  pianist  and 
Bartok  the  composer  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  as  far  back  as  1928. 
As  of  1943  they  did  not  count  each  other  as  close  friends,  to  be  sure.  But 
one  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  each  of  these  men  knew  the  artistic 
measure  of  the  other. 

Koussevitzky  had  come  alone.  Accepting  the  only  chair,  he  drew  it  close 
to  the  bed  and  began  at  once  to  explain  his  mission.  Aware  that  the 
fiercely  proud  composer  would  accept  neither  charity  nor  an  assignment 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  undertake,  the  conductor  did  not  "offer"  a  commission 
to  the  desperately  ill  Bartok.  Instead,  lying  as  matter-of-factly  as  he 
could,  he  reported  that  he  was  acting  as  a  courier  for  the  Koussevitzky 
Foundation  (set  up  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife  Natalie)  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  leave  a  check  for  $500  with  Bartok  whether  or  not  any  new 
piece  would  be  forthcoming.  This  figure,  he  added,  was  only  half  of  what 
had  been  set  aside.  Another  $500  would  be  paid  upon  receipt  of  the  score 
it  was  hoped  that  Bartok  could  write.  But  the  first  $500  was  his 
irrevocably. 

The  composer  made  no  direct  reply,  but  it  was  clear  to  Koussevitzky 
(so  he  subsequently  disclosed)  that  the  invalid  suddenly  had  developed  a 
determination  to  recover.  For  fully  an  hour  the  two  talked  with  more  and 
more  animation  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Then  a  nurse  came  in  and 
motioned  to  the  visitor  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave.  (Koussevitzky  must 
have  been  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  harmless  deception.  Fritz  Reiner  and 
Joseph  Szigeti  among  others  had  assured  him  that  nothing  else  would 
work,  and  no  doubt  they  were  right.)  Orthodox  medicine  has  no 
explanation  for  the  speedy,  if  temporary,  recuperation  that  ensued.  The 
grimmest  prognoses  would  be  confirmed  soon  enough,  but  after 
Koussevitzky's  visit  Bartok  rallied  so  astonishingly  that  the  incredulous 
specialists  authorized  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

Seeking  the  sun,  Bartok  wandered  southward.  He  stopped  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  rented  a  piano-less  room  and  started 
composing.  Almost  immediately  his  publisher's  New  York  office  began  to 
receive  urgent  requests  for  music  paper.  As  fast  as  the  bundles  arrived  he 
wrote  for  more.  There  and  then,  between  15  August  and  8  October,  the 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  became  a  reality.  Bartok  sent  the  autograph 
manuscript  for  copying  in  three  separate  batches  as  the  work  took  shape. 

As  evidence  of  Koussevitzky's  enthusiastic  advocacy,  it  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest  that  one  review  of  the  premiere  (by  Cyrus  Durgin  in  the 
Boston  Globe)  apparently  inspired  the  conductor  to  reschedule  the  work  in  the 
same  Friday/Saturday  series  four  weeks  later!  It  has  been  said  that 
Koussevitzky  was  angered  by  the  critical  consensus,  but  a  perusal  of  the 
original  notices  hardly  supports  this  contention;  the  reception  ranged 
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from  extreme  cordiality  to  soaring  panegyric.  Koussevitzky's  repeat 
performances  almost  surely  were  prompted  by  this  passage  in  the  Globe 
article:  "So  much  new  music  is  heard  once  or  twice  and  then  forgotten 
that  I  hope  Mr.  Bartok's  Concerto  will  be  a  fortunate  exception  to  the 
rule.  Let's  hear  it  again  this  season."  Having  heard  it  on  1  and  2  December 
1944  the  same  subscription  audiences  did  hear  it  again  within  the  month; 
it  was  performed  again  29  and  30  December  1944,  and  it  has  been 
in  the  international  standard  repertoire  ever  since. 

Having  put  right  various  other  errors,  it  remains  to  correct  one  last 
one.  Numerous  sources  perpetuate  the  misinformation  (apparently 
traceable  to  the  aforementioned  Heinsheimer  article)  that  Bartok  was  not 
present  in  Symphony  Hall  for  the  premiere  of  his  Concerto  for  Orchestra.  But 
in  fact  he  was,  of  course,  present.  I  clearly  remember  his  acknowledging 
the  applause  with  diffident  little  bows,  and  this  is  attested  by  the  next 
day's  reviews. 

On  the  following  10  January  came  the  first  New  York  performance, 
again  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Koussevitzky.  It  was  a  bitter  cold 
night,  but  Carnegie  Hall  never  seemed  warmer.  Bartok's  health  once  more 
had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  Koussevitzky  had  to  lead  the  small, 
stooped  figure  onstage  very,  very  slowly  while  the  house  cheered  and 
cheered.  Then  the  conductor  slipped  quickly  out  of  sight  and  left  Bartok 
alone  for  the  audience  to  deal  with  as  he  was  sure  they  would.  Bartok 
knew  then,  no  matter  how  often  he  had  wondered  before,  that 
he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  Trembling  but  at  long  last 
triumphant,  he  went  home  that  night  —  home  was  a  miniscule  apartment 
three  blocks  away — with  his  cup  overflowing,  full  of  plans  for  the  future. 

Structurally,  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  is  like  an  ingenious  building:  as 
much  as  the  experts  admire  it  they  are  compelled  to  take  it  apart  in  search 
of  some  elusive  principle.  Whether  or  not  to  discourage  this  mischief, 
Bartok  prepared  this  analytic  precis  for  the  first  Boston  performances: 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
'concertant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  Virtuoso'  treatment  appears,  for 
instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
(brass  instruments),  or  in  the  'perpetuum  mobile '-like  passage  of  the  principal 
theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in  the  second 
movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively  appear  with 
brilliant  passages. 

"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of  the 
first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale  is 
somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built  on  the 
last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in  the 
second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second  consists  of  a 
chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecutively 
introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and  muted 
trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in  common.  A 
kind  of  'trio' — a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments  and  side-drum  — 
follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitulated  in  a  more  elaborate 
instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth  movement  likewise  is  chain- 
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like;  three  themes  appear  successively.  These  constitute  the  core  of  the 
movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs. 
Most  of  the  thematic  material  of  this  movement  derives  from  the 
'introduction'  to  the  first  movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth  movement — 
'Intermezzo  interrotto'  ['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  —  could  be  rendered  by  the 
letter  symbols  'ABA — interruption  —  BA.'" 

One  would  never  guess  from  the  foregoing  no-nonsense  outline,  nor 
from  the  marvelously  witty,  powerfully  affirmative  work  itself  (including, 
by  the  way,  a  hilarious  burlesque  of  Shostakovich's  Seventh  Symphony  in 
the  Intermezzo),  that  this  score  was  the  orchestral  last  will  and  testament 
of  a  frail,  failing  man  who  weighed  something  under  eighty-seven  pounds. 
Its  triumphant  success  renewed  his  confidence,  all  right;  but  there  was  no 
renewing  his  vigor.  Eight  months  after  that  thunderous  ovation  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  Bela  Bartok  was  dead. 

— James  Lyons 

The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide,  won  the  Deems  Taylor 
Award  of  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  for  his 
Boston  Symphony  program  notes. 
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Introducing  the  Technics  SA-1000.  With  more 
power  and  less  distortion  than  any  other  receiver 
we've  made:  330  watts  per  channel  minimum  RMS 
into  eight  ohms  from  20  Hzt20  kHz  with  no  more 
than  0.03%  total  harmonic  distortion. 

But  that's  only  one  reason  to  buy  the  SA-1000. 
Dynamic  range  is  another.  To  capture  the  volume, 
clarity  and  sheer  dynamics  of  a  live  symphony,  you 
need  an  equally  dynamic  amplifier  section.  Like 
72,000  /xF  worth  of  high-capacitance  filtering, 
separate  DC  rectifiers,  current-mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalk  distortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  IHF  A).  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  1  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  IC  in  the  MPX  section. 
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on  what  your  ears  will  hear. 

The  Technics  SA- 1000.  In  the  world  of  receivers, 
it  bats  1000. 


A  few  receivers  give  you  0.03%THD. 
Only  Technics  gives  it  to  you  with 
330  watts  per  channel. 
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Sunday,  19  August  at  2:30 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Dramatic  legend 

in  four  parts,  Opus  24 


Part  I 
Part  II 


Part  III 
Part  IV 
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Marguerite  JULIA  VARADY 

Faust  KENNETH  RIEGEL 

Mephistopheles  PAUL  PLISHKA 

Brander  DOUGLAS  LAWRENCE 


Celestial  Voice 


GLORIA  WAGONER 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
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NOTES 

Hector  Berlioz 

The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Dramatic  legend  in  four  parts,  Opus  24 

Hector- Louis  Berlioz  was  born  in  Cote -Saint -Andre,  Department  of  here,  France,  on 
11  December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on  8  March  1869.  He  began  to  compose 
La  Damnation  de  Faust  in  1845  and  completed  it  on  19  October  1846.  The  composer 
conducted  the  first  performance  on  6  December  1846  at  the  Opera -Comique.  It  was  first 
performed  in  America  on  12  February  1880  when  Leopold  'Damrosch  introduced  it  in 
New  York.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  two  oboes  and  two  English 
horns,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornets- a -piston,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  percussion,  two  harps,  strings, 
soloists,  and  chorus. 

Goethe's  Faust  was  paramount  among  the  dramas  drawn  upon  by  nineteenth  - 
century  composers  for  their  musical  texts.  Its  influence  was  extensive, 
thanks  to  the  opera  and  concert  settings  derived  from  it  by  Berlioz, 
Schumann,  Liszt,  Gounod,  and  Boito — the  best-known  adapters — and  to 
many  others.  The  Goethean  epic  even  extended  its  influence  into  the 
twentieth  century  via  Mahler  and  Busoni,  though  Busoni's  opera  libretto 
is  more  indebted  to  an  old  Faust  puppet-play  than  to  Goethe's  directly.  At 
any  rate  the  principal  works  in  question  can  be  charted  as  follows: 

Huit  Scenes  de  Faust     (concert  work) 
Line  Faust  Ouvertiire     (first  version) 
La  Damnation  de  Faust     (concert  work) 
Scenen  aus  Goethes  'Faust'     (concert  work) 
Line  Faust  Symphonie 
Faust     (French  opera) 
Mefistofele     (Italian  opera) 
Symphony  No.  8 
Doktor  Faust     (German  opera) 

(Schumann's,  Liszt's,  and  Mahler's  are  settings  of  portions  of  Goethe's  original 
German  text;  Wagner's  concert  overture  inspired  by  Goethe  cannot  be 
ignored,  even  though  it  is  of  course  completely  non-vocal  —  just  as  Liszt's 
symphony  is  mainly  non-vocal.)  Here  we  have  almost  a  full  century  of 
musical  Fausts!  Hector  Berlioz  was  first  on  the  scene,  then,  and  was  very 
nearly  the  second  as  well. 

In  November  1827,  when  Gerard  de  Nerval's  excellent  French  translation 
of  Goethe's  play  first  appeared,  Berlioz  was  only  a  twenty-three-year-old 
student.  Beethoven  had  died  the  previous  March,  and  in  September  Berlioz 
had  seen  and  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  Henrietta  Smithson.  In 
Weimar,  the  seventy-eight-year-old  Goethe  himself  had  greeted  Nerval's 
version  with  high  enthusiasm.  "I  cannot  read  Faust  any  more  in  German," 
he  declared,  "but  in  this  French  translation  everything  is  again  fresh,  new 
and  ingenious."  As  for  Berlioz,  he  said  in  his  Memoirs:  "I  was  fascinated  by 
it  instantly,  and  always  carried  it  about  with  me,  reading  it  anywhere 
and  everywhere  — at  dinner,  in  the  theater,  even  in  the  streets.  The 
translation  was  in  prose,  and  with  some  versified  fragments  of  songs, 
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seanes  castle 
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At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns,  Atrium,  Concert  Hall 
and  stage--  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880's,  an  era 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  —  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis,  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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hymns,  etc.  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  setting  these;  and  no  sooner 
was  this  difficult  task  ended  than  I  was  foolish  enough  to  have  them 
printed  at  my  own  expense/' 

The  "versified  fragments"  with  orchestra  accompaniment,  published  as 
Eight  Scenes  from  'Faust,'  were  as  follows: 

1  Easter  Hymn 

2  Song  and  Dance  of  the  Peasants 

3  Chorus  of  Sylphs 

4  Brander's  Song  of  the  Rat 

5  Mephistopheles's  Song  of  the  Flea 

6  Marguerite's  Ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule 

7  Marguerite's  Song,  "My  peace  has  fled" 

8  Mephistopheles's  Serenade 

Faust  himself,  as  we  see,  did  not  yet  make  an  appearance  in  these 
set-pieces. 

Never  lacking  in  temerity,  young  Berlioz  was  nothing  loath  to  send 
Goethe  himself  a  copy  of  this  music  for  which  he  had,  after  all,  paid  a 
pretty  penny.  He  attached  a  suitably  deferential  letter.  As  in  similar  cases, 
the  aging  poet  sent  the  score  on  to  his  composer-friend  Carl  Zelter, 
saying:  "Do  me  the  kindness  of  giving  me  your  Zelterian  judgment  of  the 
work,  and  calm  the  curiosity  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  these  patterns  of  notes 
which  seem  so  strange  and  marvelous."  On  examination  of  the  score, 
Zelter  replied  that  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  "some  day  or  other  of 
using  as  an  object  lesson  this  fragment  of  an  abortion  resulting  from  a 
hideous  incest."  This  Berlioz,  he  avouched,  was  one  of  those  who  could 
not  participate  in  anything  "except  by  noisy  expectorations,  sneezing, 
croakings,  and  vomitings." 

Ernest  Newman  said  of  the  Eight  Scenes  in  1933:  "When  this  splendid  and 
extraordinarily  original  music  was  written,  Beethoven  had  been  in  his 
grave  less  than  two  years  .  .  .  Although  Berlioz  had  already  tried  his  hand 
at  several  things,  he  issued  the  Eight  Scenes  as  his  Opus  1.  The  work  is 
certainly  the  most  astounding  Opus  1  that  the  world  of  music  had  ever 
known,  or,  in  all  probability,  will  ever  know.  It  contained,  in  addition  to 
numbers  such  as  the  'Song  of  the  Rat'  and  the  'Song  of  the  Flea,'  which 
can  still  hold  their  own  among  their  competitors,  such  immortal 
masterpieces  as  the  two  songs  of  Margaret  and  the  Serenade,  and,  in  the 
'Chorus  of  Sylphs,'  a  piece  of  tone-painting  that  is  as  remarkable  today  as 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  .  .  .  Poor  Zelter,  of  course,  could  make  nothing 
of  it;  the  mere  sight  of  the  orchestral  layout  of  the  Sylph  music  must  have 
given  him  vertigo." 

Having  later  decided  to  compose  a  more  comprehensive  and  dramatic 
concert  work  on  Faust,  Berlioz  vented  an  opinion  of  the  Eight  Scenes  in  his 
Memoirs  that  would  seem,  superficially,  to  be  closer  to  Zelter's  verdict  than 
to  Newman's.  Referring  to  a  friendly  reaction  to  the  score  from  a  well- 
known  critic  in  Berlin,  he  continued:  "This  unexpected  encouragement, 
coming  as  it  did  from  Germany,  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure;  but  it  did 
not  blind  me  to  the  many  and  grave  defects  of  the' work,  which  was 
incomplete  and  badly  written.  It  had,  however,  some  good  points,  which  I 
retained  and  developed  in  quite  a  new  form  in  my  legend,  La  Damnation  de 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 

The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

The  Stalls  include:  -  a  fine  ART  GALLERY 

-  a  collectible  China  Shop 

-  a  Solid  Brass  Shop 

From  Connecticut 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 
Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 
Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 
right  to  #41  -right on 41  (3  miles) 
to  Antiques. 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
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Faust.  As  soon  as  I  became  convinced  of  its  worthlessness  I  withdrew  the 
work  from  circulation  and  destroyed  all  the  copies  I  could  lay  hands  on/' 

Eighteen  years  later,  the  more  mature  but  no  less  flamboyant  composer 
of  Symphonie  fantastique,  ttlio,  Harold  en  Italie,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  and  Symphonie 
funebre  et  triomphale  returned  once  more  to  Faust.  It  was  early  in  1846,  when 
he  was  conducting,  in  a  tour  of  the  European  musical  capitals,  excerpts 
from  his  works  with  greater  success  then  he  had  been  able  to  muster  in 
Paris.  "During  these  travels  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia/'  he 
wrote,  "I  began  the  composition  of  the  legend  of  Faust,  which  I  had  long 
been  planning.  When  I  had  once  decided  upon  undertaking  it,  I  also  made 
up  my  mind  to  write  nearly  the  whole  libretto  myself,  as  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  work  was  taken  up  by  a  translation  of  fragments  of 
Goethe's  poem  made  by  Gerard  de  Nerval  twenty  years  before  and  then 
set  to  music  by  me,  and  by  a  few  more  scenes  written  by  M.  [Almire] 
Gandonniere  from  notes  given  him  before  I  left  Paris. 

"Such  being  my  decision,  I  attempted  to  write  the  verses  for  my  music 
as  I  rolled  along  in  my  old  German  post-chaise.  I  began  with  Faust's 
'Invocation  to  Nature/  not  trying  either  to  translate  or  even  to  imitate 
Goethe's  masterpiece,  but  only  to  use  it  as  an  inspiration,  and  extract  all 
its  musical  substance  .  .  .  Once  launched,  I  wrote  the  rest  by  degrees,  as 
my  musical  ideas  came  to  me,  and  composed  the  score  with  a  facility  I 
have  rarely  experienced  with  any  of  my  other  works.  I  wrote  when  I  could 
and  where  I  could  —  in  the  coach,  on  the  railroad,  in  steamboats  and  even 
in  towns,  notwithstanding  the  various  cares  entailed  by  my  concerts. 
Thus  I  wrote  the  Introduction  in  an  inn  at  Passau.  At  Vienna  I  did  the 
Elbe  scene,  Mephistopheles's  song  Void  des  roses,  and  the  sylphs'  ballet  .  .  . 

"One  night,  when  I  had  lost  my  way  in  Pesth,  I  wrote  the  choral  refrain 
of  the  Ronde  des  paysans  by  the  gaslight  in  a  shop.  At  Prague  I  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  write  down  a  melody  I  was  afraid  of  forgetting  — 
the  angels'  chorus  in  Marguerite's  apotheosis,  Remonte  au  del.  At  Breslau  I 
wrote  the  words  and  music  of  the  students'  Latin  song,  Jam  nox  stellata.  On 
my  return  to  France  I  composed  the  grand  trio,  Ange  adore,  on  a  visit  to 
the  Baron  de  Montville,  near  Rouen." 

What  inspired  Berlioz  more  than  anything,  no  doubt,  and  set  visions  of 
triumph  dancing  in  his  head,  was  the  extraordinary  success  he  had 
achieved  in  Hungary,  during  his  tour,  with  an  attractively  adaptable  short 
piece.  "Before  my  departure  for  Hungary,"  he  wrote,  "a  Viennese  amateur, 
well  up  in  the  ways  of  the  country  which  I  was  about  to  visit,  had 
brought  me  a  volume  of  old  airs.  'If  you  wish  to  please  the  Hungarians/ 
said  he,  'write  a  piece  on  one  of  their  national  themes.'  I  took  his  advice 
and  chose  the  theme  of  Rakoczi,  on  which  I  wrote  the  grand  march  you 
know.  No  sooner  had  the  announcement  of  this  new  piece  spread  through 
Pesth  than  the  national  imagination  began  to  ferment.  They  wondered 
how  I  should  treat  that  famous — one  might  say  almost  sacred  —  theme, 
which  had  long  set  all  Hungarian  hearts  beating  with  enthusiasm  for 
liberty  and  glory. 

"There  was  even  some  anxiety  on  the  subject;  they  dreaded  a 
profanation  .  .  .  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  I  felt  a  certain  tightening  in 
my  throat  when  the  moment  came  for  producing  the  piece.  After  a 
trumpet  phrase  based  on  the  rhythm  of  the  first  bars  of  the  melody,  the 
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theme  appears,  you  will  remember,  performed  piano  by  the  flutes  and 
clarinets,  and  accompanied  pizzicato  by  the  stringed  instruments.  To  this 
unexpected  exposition  the  public  listened  in  silence.  But  when,  after  a 
long  crescendo,  fugued  fragments  of  the  theme  reappeared,  interrupted 
by  dull  beats  of  the  big  drum,  simulating  the  effect  of  distant  cannon,  the 
room  began  to  seethe  with  an  indescribable  sound.  And  when  at  length 
the  orchestra  burst  out  in  a  furious  melee  and  hurled  forth  the  long- 
delayed  fortissimo,  it  was  shaken  by  the  most  unheard-of  cries  and 
stampings.  The  concentrated  fury  of  all  this  burning  audience  exploded  in 
accents  that  made  me  shiver  in  terror.  I  felt  as  if  my  hair  were  standing 
on  end/' 

Thus  he  resolved  to  introduce  the  march  into  Faust,  "by  taking  the 
liberty  of  placing  my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  and 
making  him  present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain/' 
For  this  liberty  Berlioz  was  severely  reprimanded  by  a  noted  German 
critic  and  others,  and  so  he  made  his  reply  in  the  preface  to  the  score, 
pointing  out  that  the  composer  ought  to  have  no  less  scope  than  the 
dramatist  in  adapting  the  material  at  hand: 

"It  has  been  asked  by  many  why  the  author  sends  his  hero  to  Hungary. 
The  answer  is  simply  because  he  wished  to  introduce  a  composition,  the 
theme  of  which  is  Hungarian.  This  he  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  openly; 
and  he  would  have  sent  him  anywhere  else,  had  any  other  musical  motive 
induced  him  to  do  so.  Did  not  Goethe  himself,  in  his  second  part  of  Faust, 
take  his  hero  to  Sparta  into  the  palace  of  Menelaus?"  In  his  Memoirs  he 
added  that  he  had  not  bound  himself  to  follow  Goethe's  plot,  and  that  "the 
most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  personage  as  Faust 
without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possibility."  And  finally  he  remarked: 
"I  have  often  wondered  why  these  same  critics  never  reproached  me 
about  the  libretto  of  Romeo  et  Juliette,  which  is  not  very  like  the  immortal 
tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shakespeare  was  not  a  German.  Patriotism! 
Fetishism!  Idiocy!" 

Thus  Hungary's  "almost  sacred"  tune  became  permanently  affixed  to  a 
German  legend,  through  Berlioz's  dramatic  adaptation.  The  final  change 
of  context  for  the  Rakoczi  March  was  what  would  be  called,  in  the 
popular  jargon  of  today,  a  "ripoff,"  since  it  occurs  with  the  "Dance  of  the 
Sylphs"  and  the  "Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps"  in  the  short  suite  of 
orchestral  excerpts  from  La  Damnation. 

Berlioz  dedicated  his  "dramatic  legend"  to  Franz  Liszt,  and  Liszt  later 
returned  the  compliment  by  dedicating  his  Faust  Symphony  to  Berlioz.  The 
year  1846,  which  engendered  the  bulk  of  his  work  on  La  Damnation,  did 
not  end  without  its  premiere,  though  hardly  the  dreamed-of  triumph.  "To 
have  written  it  was  nothing,"  the  composer's  Memoirs  continue.  "I  wanted 
to  bring  it  out;  and  then  began  all  my  misfortunes  and  miseries.  The 
copying  of  the  orchestral  and  vocal  parts  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  and 
the  numerous  rehearsals  on  which  I  insisted,  and  the  exorbitant  price  of 
1,600  francs  for  the  hire  of  the  Opera -Comique,  the  only  room  then  at  my 
disposal,  embarked  me  in  an  undertaking  that  was  bound  to  end  in 
ruin  .  .  .  Years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  performance  of  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
during  which  the  indifference  of  the  Parisian  public  about  everything 
concerning  literature  and  the  arts  had  made  incredible  strides  ...  It  was 
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When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  New  York,  WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106.1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen.  X^*X 
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the  end  of  November;  snow  was  falling,  the  weather  was  dreadful.  I  had 
no  fashionable  cantatrice  to  sing  the  part  of  Marguerite  .  .  .  The  result 
was  that  Faust  was  twice  performed  to  a  half-empty  room.  The  concert- 
going  Parisian  public,  supposed  to  be  fond  of  music,  stayed  quietly  at  home." 

After  that  financial  disaster,  Paris  was  not  to  see  another  complete 
Damnation  of  Faust  during  Berlioz's  lifetime.  It  became  immensely  popular 
only  after  his  death;  and,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  also  began  to  be 
staged  as  an  opera  —  first  in  Monte  Carlo  and  then  at  the  Metropolitan, 
Covent  Garden,  etc.  That  development  has  evoked  a  new  controversy,  the 
cantata  itself  no  longer  being  controversial.  The  opera  producers  have  not 
failed  to  note  that  the  score  is  sprinkled  with  evident  ''stage  directions." 
But  in  the  operatic  versions  other  works  of  Berlioz  too  have  usually  been 
drawn  upon  to  provide  additional  music  for  scene  changes.  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  for  example,  introduced  a  fugal  passage  in  F  sharp  minor  from 
L'Enfance  du  Christ  to  bridge  Parts  I  and  II.  "This,"  wrote  Ernest  Newman, 
"proceeds  quite  naturally  from  the  A  major  of  the  Hungarian  March,  and 
leads  as  naturally,  when  the  curtain  rises,  into  the  F  sharp  minor  of 
Faust's  monologue  .  .  .  while  the  crime  has  been  avoided  of  adding  to 
the  score  of  Faust  any  music  that  is  not  Berlioz's  own." 

In  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  on  the  other  hand,  Jacques 
Barzun  argues  that  "such  transfers  always  involve  mutilation, 
interpolations,  utterly  needless  visual  effects  —  and  moreover  leave  the 
spectator  disappointed.  For  the  drama  of  the  Damnation  is  symbolic, 
invisible,  evocative.  Had  Berlioz  intended  an  opera,  his  design  would  have 
been  notably  different;  he  would  not  have  limited  himself  to  three 
principals,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  other  scenes  would  have  been 
chosen:  we  know  this  on  his  own  authority,  in  letters  relating  to  the 
requirements  of  a  true  Faust  opera." 

Barzun  also  reasons  that  La  Damnation,  as  a  concert  work,  is  no 
"haphazard  exploitation  of  whatever  is  picturesque  in  the  philosophical 
poem,"  as  frequently  has  been  assumed,  but  "a  highly  organized  entity 
whose  parts  cast  mutual  reflections  one  on  another  .  .  .  [The]  choral  close 
balances  the  Easter  chorus  in  Part  II,  just  as  the  orchestral  march  and 
minuet  balance  each  other  in  I  and  III.  The  first  three  parts  open  with 
Faust,  the  last — in  which  Faust  sinks  to  perdition  —  with  Marguerite;  each 
opening  is  individual  and  characteristic,  and  marks  a  leap  forward  in  the 
drama,  just  as  each  closing  is  collective,  anonymous,  and,  except  for  the 
last  one,  tragically  soulless  .  .  .  This  'philosophy'  is  more  persuasive  in 
that  Berlioz  did  not  consciously  force  it  into  plot  or  words,  but  let  it 
express  him,  through  his  choice  of  musical  scenes  and  their  treatment." 

All  commentators  seem  to  be  agreed,  at  least,  that  The  Damnation  of  Faust 

is  the  most  lyrical  of  his  larger  vocal  works.  Here,  indeed,  Berlioz's 

marvelous  orchestra  sings  almost  as  continuously  as  his  solo  and  choral 

voices.  All  the  more  effective,  then,  is  the  solitary,  abrupt  descent  into  the 

fantasy  of  a  nightmare  in  the  unparalleled  "Ride  to  the  Abyss"  of  Part  IV — 

an  even  more  compelling  nightmare  than  the  corresponding  "Dream  of  a 

Witches'  Sabbath"  in  Symphonie  fantastique. 

— Jack  Diether 

Jack  Diether,  best  known  as  a  leading  authority  on  Mahler  and  as  president  of  The 
New  York  Mahlerites,  is  a  music  critic  and  a  frequent  contributor  of  program  notes 
to  symphony  orchestras  and  record  companies. 
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The  Damnation  of  Faust  (Synopsis) 


Part  I 

A  plain  in  Hungary 

Introduction 

Faust,  alone  in  the  fields  at  sunrise,  sings  an  apostrophe  to  nature  and 
remarks  on  the  sweetness  of  solitude,  far  from  human  strife.  As  he 
concludes,  fragments  of  a  peasant  dance  and  Hungarian  march  are  heard. 
The  latter  are  distant  warlike  echoes  which  begin  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  pastoral  scene. 

Peasant  Dance  (Faust  and  Chorus) 
Contraltos  lead  the  choral  dance;  Faust  envies  them  their  simple  joy. 

Another  part  of  the  plain  (Faust) 

An  army  advances,  and  Faust  observes  their  proud  and  happy  manner, 
the  fire  in  their  eyes.  Every  heart  must  respond,  he  declares  —  except  his 
own.  The  troops  pass  by  to  the  Hungarian  march.  Faust  leaves  the  scene 
as  the  din  mounts. 


Part  II 

In  the  north  of  Germany 

Faust  alone  in  his  study.  Easter  hymn. 

Faust  reflects  that  pastoral  solitude  bored  him  after  all.  He  finds  no  joy 
in  earthly  pursuits.  He  lifts  a  poisoned  cup  to  his  lips,  but  is  stayed  by  the 
sound  of  an  Easter  hymn  outside.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  he  recalls 
happy  days  of  childhood  and  the  sweetness  of  prayer.  He  lets  the 
cup  fall. 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

Mephistopheles  makes  a  sudden  appearance,  piercing  Faust  with  his 
burning  glance.  He  informs  Faust  that  he  is  the  spirit  of  life,  who  can  give 
him  everything  he  longs  for  if  Faust  will  but  follow  him.  They  disappear 
into  the  air. 
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Auerbach's  cellar  in  Leipzig 

Mephistopheles  shows  Faust  a  company  of  students  and  other  revelers 
singing  the  praises  of  wine.  Some  of  them  ask  for  a  pleasant  yarn,  and 
Brander  sings  the  ribald  "Song  of  the  Rat,"  which  the  students  conclude 
with  a  Requiescat  in  pace.  He  then  invites  all  to  join  in  an  Amen. 
Mephistopheles  tells  Faust  to  attend  well,  and  he  will  see  bestiality  in  its 
natural  state.  The  revelers  sing  a  fugue  on  the  theme  of  Brander's  song. 
Mephistopheles  compliments  them  by  saying  he  would  have  sworn  he  was 
in  church,  and  offers  to  sing  something  just  as  touching.  The  students 
little  relish  this  mockery  from  a  stranger,  but  they  consent. 
Mephistopheles  sings  the  "Song  of  the  Flea,"  the  revelers  echoing  the 
refrain.  Faust  announces  he  has  had  enough,  and  he  and  Mephistopheles 
again  disappear. 

Woods  and  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 

Back  in  an  idyllic  spot,  Mephistopheles  sings  Faust  to  sleep.  As  Faust 
begins  to  dream,  the  chorus  of  gnomes  and  sylphs  conjures  up  for  him  a 
vision  of  Marguerite,  child  of  innocence  and  love,  while  Mephistopheles 
suggestively  repeats  "Happy,  happy  Faust!"  Faust  reiterates  Marguerite's 
name  in  his  sleep.  Dance  of  the  sylphs.  The  spirits  of  the  air  hover  about 
Faust,  then  disappear  one  by  one.  Faust  awakens  in  an  extreme  agitation 
of  burning  ardor.  Mephistopheles  tells  him  to  follow  him  once  more. 

Chorus  of  soldiers  and  students  marching  toward  the  town 

Soldiers  on  leave  sing  the  praises  of  conquest  in  war  and  love.  Some 
students  strike  up  their  own  chant,  singing  in  Latin:  "Under  the  smiling 
moon  let  us  scour  the  town  for  young  maidens,  so  that  tomorrow  we  can 
say,  like  happy  Caesars,  'I  came,  I  saw  I  conquered.'"  The  soldiers'  chorus 
is  recapitulated,  while  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  take  up  the  students' 
song. 
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Part  III 

Evening  in  Marguerite's  chamber 

Drum  and  trumpet  retreat  (Faust) 

Drums  and  trumpets  sound  a  retreat.  Alone  in  Marguerite's  room,  Faust 
sings  of  his  love  for  her  image.  Walking  slowly,  he  examines  the  contents 
of  the  room  with  passionate  interest. 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

Mephistopheles  rushes  in  and  tells  Faust  to  conceal  himself.  As  he  hides 
Faust  behind  a  curtain,  he  remarks  that  his  will-o'-the-wisps  will  sing 
him  a  fine  bridal  song.  As  Mephistopheles  disappears,  Faust  attempts  to 
calm  his  own  excitement. 

Marguerite 

Marguerite  enters,  holding  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  She  says  to  herself  she  is 
afraid,  like  a  child,  and  recalls  her  troubling  dream  of  the  night  before  in 
which  she  saw  her  future  lover.  As  she  sits  braiding  her  hair,  she  sings 
the  ancient  ballad,  "The  King  of  Thule."  Her  voice  drops  at  the  end  as  she 
falls  asleep. 

A  square  in  front  of  Marguerite's  house 

Mephistopheles  reappears.  He  conjures  up  the  fiery,  deceitful  ministers 
of  hell  and  commands  them  to  dance.  Minuet  of  the  will-o'-the-wisps. 
The  dance  over,  Mephistopheles,  pretending  to  play  a  hurdy-gurdy,  says: 
"Now  let  us  sing  to  this  beauty  a  moral  song,  to  make  surer  her 
perdition."  He  sings  a  mocking  serenade,  later  joined  by  the  chorus  of  the 
will-o'-the-wisps.  He  dismisses  the  apparitions  and  conceals  himself  to 
observe  the  scene  he  has  set. 

Marguerite's  room  (Marguerite  and  Faust) 

Marguerite  awakens  and  sees  by  her  bed  the  man  of  whom  she  has 
dreamed.  She  acknowledges  her  feelings,  and  they  sing  of  their  mutual 
ardor. 

Marguerite,  Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and  Chorus 

Mephistopheles  enters  suddenly,  to  Marguerite's  great  alarm  and  Faust's 
consternation.  He  warns  them  that  the  neighbors  have  been  aroused  and 
are  in  the  street;  their  shouts  and  jeers  are  soon  heard  below.  Marguerite 
urges  the  pair  to  escape  by  the  garden.  Their  parting  trio  is  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  the  growing  hubbub. 
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Part  IV 

Marguerite's  room.  Romance. 

Marguerite  laments  Faust's  absence  and  apparent  desertion  in  a 
passionate  soliloquy.  Retreat  sounds  once  more,  and  again  the  choruses 
of  soldiers  and  students  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Forests  and  caves.  Invocation  to  nature. 
Faust,  alone,  hurls  his  cosmic  despair  into  the  torrents  and  tempests. 

Recitative  and  chase  (Faust  and  Mephistopheles) 

Mephistopheles  appears  among  the  rocks.  He  tells  Faust  that  Marguerite 
is  in  prison  for  murder:  in  her  anxious  nightly  expectation  of  Faust  she 
has  administered  overdoses  of  a  sleeping  potion  to  her  mother. 
Mephistopheles  will  rescue  her,  despite  Faust's  scathing  accusation,  if  Faust 
will  sign  a  pledge  to  serve  him  thereafter.  Faust  snatches  the  parchment 
and  signs  it,  crying.  "What  is  tomorrow  to  me,  while  I  suffer  now?" 
Mephistopheles  summons  the  black  horses  Vortex  and  Giaour. 

The  ride  to  the  abyss  (Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and  Chorus) 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  galloping  to  hell,  although  Faust  still  thinks 
he  is  going  to  Marguerite.  They  ride  through  a  group  of  peasants  singing 
a  Sancta  Maria  at  a  wayside  cross  and  scatter  them  in  confusion.  A  growling 
sound  is  heard.  Faust  declares  he  is  pursued  by  a  terrible  monster,  while 
great  birds  of  night  beat  at  him  with  frightful  screams.  "Are  you  afraid?" 
asks  Mephistopheles.  "Let  us  go  back!  The  death  knell  already  tolls  for 
her."  Faust  cries,  "No!  I  hear  it!"  He  redoubles  his  speed  while 
Mephistopheles  spurs  his  own  horse  with  shouts  of  "Hop!  Hop!"  Faust 
becomes  more  and  more  breathless  and  terrified.  Skeletons  dance  in  ranks, 
the  sky  rains  blood,  the  earth  heaves,  and  Mephistopheles  cries  out  in  a 
voice  of  thunder:  "He  is  ours!  I  have  conquered!"  They  fall  into  the 
abyss. 

Pandemonium.  Epilogue  on  earth. 

A  chorus  of  the  damned  greets  Mephistopheles  in  the  language  of  the 
demons.  The  Princes  of  Darkness  ask  him  whether  Faust  is  legally 
delivered  to  the  fires.  "He  has  freely  signed,"  Mephistopheles  replies. 
Demons  bear  Mephistopheles  in  triumph,  while  others  dance  around  him 
singing.  The  infernal  scene  fades  into  the  distance.  After  a  moment  of 
silence,  there  is  an  epilogue  on  earth.  Solemn  voices  led  by  unison  basses 
announce,  sotto  voce,  that  the  dreadful  deed  has  been  accomplished  far 
below,  and  now  hell  is  again  silent. 

In  heaven 

A  chorus  of  celestial  spirits  receives  the  spirit  of  Marguerite,  exclaiming, 
"She  has  loved  deeply,  Lord!"  A  soprano  voice  reiterates  her  name  as  they 
sing,  "Come,  Marguerite,  come."  A  chorus  of  children  joins  in  her 
apotheosis. 
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ARTISTS 


Concord  String  Quartet 


Founded  in  1971,  the  Concord  String  Quartet  won  the  prestigious 
Naumburg  Chamber  Music  Award  that  same  year.  As  quartet-in- 
residence  at  Dartmouth  College,  its  four  members  combine  teaching 
duties  with  a  year-round  concert  series,  six  hours  of  rehearsal  each  day, 
radio  and  television  appearances,  recordings,  and  travel  to  nearly  one 
hundred  cities  in  this  country  and  abroad.  As  champions  of  American 
music,  the  quartet  has  given  the  world  premieres  of  more  than  fifty 
works,  including  George  Rochberg's  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  quartets, 
written  for  them  and  performed  in  honor  of  the  composer's  sixtieth 
birthday.  They  frequently  play  the  complete  quartets  of  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Bartok,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  standard  literature,  and 
their  first  recordings  won  two  Grammy  nominations  as  well  as  numerous 
citations  and  awards. 

Violinist  Mark  Sokol  was  born  in  Oberlin,  Ohio  and  raised  in  Seattle, 
where  he  studied  for  fifteen  years  with  his  father,  Vilem  Sokol.  He 
completed  his  studies  with  Robert  Mann  and  Dorothy  Delay  at  Juilliard. 

Violinist  Andrew  Jennings  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  he 
studied  violin  and  chamber  music  with  Pamela  Gearhart  and  the  Budapest 
Quartet.  He  was  a  scholarship  student  of  Ivan  Galamian  at  Juilliard,  where 
he  also  worked  with  Felix  Galimir  and  the  Juilliard  Quartet,  and  before 
joining  the  Concord  Quartet  he  was  assistant  to  Rafael  Druian  at  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts. 

Born  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  violist  John  Kochanowski  studied  at  the 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and  at  Juilliard,  where  his  principal  teachers 
were  Robert  Mann  and  Walter  Trampler.  He  also  studied  with  Bruno 
Giuranna  at  the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  in  Siena,  Italy. 

Cellist  Norman  Fischer  began  studying  the  cello  in  his  home  town  of 
Plymouth,  Michigan  and,  after  finishing  high  school  at  the  Interlochen 
Arts  Academy,  attended  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  his 
principal  teacher  was  Richard  Kapuscinski. 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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Gunther  Schuller 


Born  in  New  York  City  in  1925, 
composer/conductor/educator/author/ 
administrator  Gunther  Schuller  was 
playing  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Toscanini  at  sixteen,  was 
appointed  principal  French  horn  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  at  seven- 
teen, was  soloist  with  that  orchestra 
the  following  season  in  his  own 
horn  concerto,  and,  by  nineteen, 
had  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra.  In  1959  Mr.  Schuller  resigned  as  solo 
horn  of  the  Metropolitan  to  devote  full  time  to  composition,  and  he  has 
received  commissions  from  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and,  through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony.  He  has  composed  works  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  and  the 
Hamburg  State  Opera,  and  his  recent  scores  include  a  second  horn 
concerto  written  for  Barry  Tuckwell;  Dea'i,  a  work  for  two  orchestras 
premiered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Toho  School  Orchestras  in  1978; 
a  trumpet  concerto  commissioned  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  Gerard 
Schwarz;  Tre  Invenzioni,  written  for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation;  and  a  violin  concerto  written  in  1976  for  Zvi 
Zeitlin  and  commissioned  by  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Schuller's  appearances  as  conductor  have  included  among  others 
the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  and,  in  Europe,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
London's  BBC  Symphony  and  Philharmonia  Orchestra,  the  French  Radio 
Orchestra,  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony.  From  1963  through  1965, 
Mr.  Schuller  organized  and  conducted  Twentieth -Century  Innovations,  a 
history-making  concert  series  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Hall 
Corporation.  He  broadcast  a  weekly  series  of  153  programs  on 
Contemporary  Music  in  Evolution  over  New  York's  WBAI  radio,  later  heard  on 
seventy-seven  stations  throughout  the  country,  and  in  1973  he  wrote  and 
hosted  Changing  Music,  a  series  on  contemporary  music  produced  for  PBS  by 
WGBH  in  Boston.  His  work  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Ragtime 
Ensemble,  particularly  his  reorchestrations  of  Scott  Joplin  works  derived 
from  that  composer's  long -lost  Red  Back  Book  and  recorded  for  Angel 
Records,  was  a  major  factor  in  the  popular  ragtime  revival  of  the  mid- 
seventies,  and  he  conducted  the  Broadway  premiere  of  Joplin's  opera 
Treemonisha  in  October  of  1975. 

As  an  educator,  Gunther  Schuller  taught  French  horn  at  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music  from  1952  through  1964.  From  1963  to  1965  he  was 
acting  head  of  the  Composition  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  in  1965  succeeded  Aaron  Copland  as  head  of 
the  department,  thereby  becoming  responsible  for  directing  contemporary 
music  activities  at  the  BMC.  He  also  served  on  the  music  faculty  of  Yale 
University  as  Associate  Professor  of  Composition,  a  post  he  left  to 
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After  Tanglewood,  treat 
yourself  to  a  downright 
sensual  snack,  pastry  or 
cocktail. 
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Dinner  Reservations  Requested 
298-3402  298-4490 


5  minute  walk  from  town 
Rte  7  So.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Cafe  -  Bar  open  every  day. 
Dining  room  closed  Tuesdays 
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Monthly  exhibitions  of 

Contemporary,  International 

and  Berkshire  art. 

Adjacent  to  the  Ganesh  Cafe 
90  Church  St.  •  Lenox,  Mass.  •  637-1829 

Open  doily  noon  -  7  pm.  Closed  Tuesdays 


1771  was  a  eood 

year  for  our  Lobster  Pie. 

This  year 

it's  even  better. 


Publick  House 

Good  Yankee  cooking,  drink  and  lodging. 
On  the  Common  — Sturbndge,  Mass. 01 566 

(617)347-3313 


erks__ „   , 

ummer  festival 

6  days  5  nights  1 1  meals 


Per  person  dbl  occup 
plus  tx  &  tips 
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Deluxe  Accommodations 

All  admissions  to:  TANGLEWOOD, 
BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE, JACOB  S 
PILLOW,  STORROWTON 

plus  Naumkeag     Chesterwood     Corner 
House     Hancock  Shaker  Village     Scenic 
tours     Swimming     tennis     golf     &  more 

/    Vfrtte  or  call  direct  for  free  brochure  to 

Oak  ri  Spruce  rcsort- 

south  lee,  ma  01260  •  1  -  800-628-5073 
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become  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he 
remained  from  1967  to  1977.  Mr.  Schuller  is  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honors,  including  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Award,  the 
Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Award,  two  successive  Guggenheim  Fellowships, 
the  Darius  Milhaud  Award,  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Conducting  Award,  and 
the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  Award.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
Northeastern  University,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Colby  College, 
Williams  College,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Mr.  Schuller  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts. 


Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  became  Concert- 
master  in  1962,  and  Assistant 
Conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1971-72  season.  A  native  of  Detroit, 
he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  His  teachers  included 
Joseph  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff, 
and  Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award. 

Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Denver, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He 
appears  regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  soloist,  and  he  conducts 
the  Orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has 
also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Germany,  and  England.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber  Players  in 
recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  he  has  recorded 
works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  Records 
with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Mr.  Silverstein  led  the  Boston 
University  Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert 
von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition  in  Berlm,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  will  be  Interim  Music  Director  of  the  Toledo  Symphony. 
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Malcolm  Frager 


Pianist  Malcolm  Frager  divides  his 
time  equally  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  playing  over  one 
hundred  concerts  each  season,  and 
his  most  recent  of  more  than 
twenty-five  recordings  is  a  digital 
disc  of  Chopin  piano  works  for 
Telarc  Records.  A  student  of  the 
renowned  Carl  Friedberg,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Clara  Schumann  and 
Johannes  Brahms,  Mr.  Frager  is  also 
a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  in  languages  from  Columbia  University.  His 
fluency  in  seven  languages  stands  him  in  good  stead  on  international 
tours,  and  once,  when  during  a  South  American  tour  a  pedal  fell  off  the 
piano,  he  remained  on  stage  chatting  with  the  audience  in  Spanish  while 
it  was  being  repaired.  He  is  versatile  at  handling  different  types  of 
problems:  on  one  occasion  he  played  a  recital  during  a  power  blackout  in  a 
dark  hall,  a  miner's  lamp  on  his  head. 

Mr.  Frager  was  the  first  pianist  ever  to  win  both  the  Edgar  M. 
Leventritt  Competition  and  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Music  Competition.  Born  in  St.  Louis  in  1935,  he  began  studying  piano 
when  he  was  four,  gave  his  first  concert  in  his  home  town  at  six,  and 
made  his  debut  as  soloist  at  ten  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  under 
Vladimir  Golschmann.  He  is  now  the  most  widely-traveled  pianist  of  his 
generation,  having  at  recent  count  played  in  over  seventy  foreign 
countries  with  every  major  orchestra.  Mr.  Frager  has  performed  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  initial  appearances  at  Tanglewood 
in  1963. 


Julia  Varady 


Soprano  Julia  Varady  made  her 
greatly  awaited  debut  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  during  the  1977-78 
season  singing  Donna  Elvira  in 
Mozart's  Don^Giovanni.  Born  in 
Oradea,  Rumania,  she  began  violin 
lessons  at  age  six  at  the  local 
conservatory  and  studied  violin, 
voice,  theory,  and  musical  pedagogy 
at  nearby  Cluj.  By  the  time  she 
graduated  from  the  Cluj  Musical 
Academy  her  gifts  as  a  singer  were  recognized,  and  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  as  Fiordiligi  at  Cluj's  Rumanian  State  Opera.  A  vocal  student  of 
Emilia  Popp  and  Arta  Florescu,  Ms.  Varady  took  first  prize  at, the 
International  Concourse  for  Radiophonic  Opera,  studied  and  coached 
operatic  roles  in  Rome  with  Cesarina  Buonerba,  then  began  to  accept 
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engagements  at  the  leading  European  opera  houses.  Her  roles  include  five 
Mozart  heroines,  Gluck's  Euridice  and  Alceste,  Rosina  in  //  barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  Verdi's  Violetta,  Gounod's  Marguerite,  and  leading  ladies  of 
Mascagni,  Puccini,  Richard  Strauss,  and  Bartok. 

As  a  concert  singer,  Ms.  Varady  has  appeared  with  numerous 
orchestras  in  the  music  capitals  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  This 
weekend's  performance  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  marks  her  debut 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  she  rejoins  the 
BSO  for  the  same  work  in  Berlin  next  month  as  part  of  the  Orchestra's 
tour  of  European  music  festivals. 
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Kenneth  Riegel 


Tenor  Kenneth  Riegel  has  sung 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
since  he  first  appeared  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  August  of  1971  under  Colin 
Davis.  Mr.  Riegel  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  international  music 
world  singing  the  title  role  in  the 
New  York  premiere  of  Henze's  The 
Young  Lord.  He  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  in  1973  in 
Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and  he  has 
subsequently  been  heard  there  in  Wozzeck,  Die  Meistersinger,  Fidelio,  Salome,  and 
Die  Zauberflote.  Outside  the  United  States,  Mr.  Riegel  has  sung  Salzburg 
Festival  performances  of  Mahler's  Eighth  under  Leonard  Bernstein, 
participated  in  the  Flanders  Festival's  Dream  of  Gerontius  by  Elgar,  and  made 
his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut  as  Alfredo  in  La  traviata.  He  was  also  heard  in 
the  title  role  of  Gounod's  Faust  in  Vienna's  1977  June  Festival,  and  he  has 
been  a  frequent  guest  of  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  was  chosen  to  portray 
Alva  in  the  premiere  production  of  the  three-act  version  of  Berg's  Lulu. 


n  the  Berkshires:  a  complete  contemporary  furniture  store. 
Wall  systems,  lighting,  tables,  bedrooms,  sofas,  accessories. 
Professional  design  service. 

Furniture  that  is  clean,  comfortable,  flexible  and  handsome. 
Tuesday  thru  Saturday  10-5/Thursday  until  9 
184  South  Street/Pitt sfield/499-4200 


E  Interior 
Design 


Center  Furniture 
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Mr.  Riegel  has  sung  performances  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  under  James  Levine  at  the 
Cincinnati  May  Festival,  and  New  York  Philharmonic  performances  of 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  He  made  three  separate  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977,  under  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Andrew  Davis,  and  his  Deutsche 
Grammophon  recording  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  of  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  won  a  1978  Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  His 
other  recording  credits,  on  Columbia,  include  Haydn's  Harmonienmesse  and 
Lord  Nelson  Mass  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
and  Carl  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducting  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra. 


Paul  Plishka 


Born  and  raised  in  Old  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  bass -baritone  Paul 
Plishka  won  first  place  in  the 
Baltimore  Opera  Auditions  when  he 
was  twenty-three  and  joined  the 
National  Company  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  soon  after.  When  the 
National  Company  dissolved,  the 
Met  invited  him  to  join  the  parent 
company,  and,  since  his  debut  in 
1967,  Mr.  Plishka  has  performed 
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In  The  Colonnade  Hotel. 
120  Huntington  Avenue. 

7  AM  to  Midnight. 

(Saturday  'til  1:00  AM.) 

Live  background  music  nightly 

In -hotel  parking  available. 

Telephone:  261-2800 
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over  forty  roles  at  the  Metropolitan,  including  Ramfis  in  Aida,  Wurm  in 
Luisa  Miller,  Colline  in  La  boheme,  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni,  and  Pimen  in 
Boris  Godunov.  He  first  sang  King  Marke  in  the  only  Metropolitan  Opera 
performance  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  featuring  Birgit  Nilsson  and  Jon  Vickers 
together  in  the  lead  roles,  in  January  1974.  In  addition  to  his  Met 
appearances,  Mr.  Plishka  has  starred  with  the  opera  companies  of  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  Hartford,  Newark, 
Toledo/Dayton,  Ottawa,  and  Vancouver,  and  in  Europe  at  La  Scala,  the 
Paris  Opera,  the  Hamburg  and  Munich  Staatsopern,  Covent  Garden,  and 
the  Spoleto  Festival. 

Mr.  Plishka  is  also  in  demand  with  the  country's  leading  orchestras, 
and  he  has  sung  with  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco 
symphonies,  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  Philharmonics,  and  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1968,  returning  in  1976  for  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette.  His  most  recent  BSO 
appearances,  in  October  1976,  were  as  Prince  Gremin  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin  in  Boston  and  New  York,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 


Douglas  Lawrence 


Baritone  Douglas  Lawrence,  a  native 
Californian,  has  been  much  in 
demand  since  his  name  was  added  to 
the  roster  of  the  late  impresario  Sol 
Hurok.  He  has  given  over  forty 
performances  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he 
has  appeared  at  major  music  festivals 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
including  Ojai,  Aspen,  Bethlehem, 
and  the  Vienna  Festival,  where  his 
first  in  a  series  of  recordings  was 
completed  with  the  William  Hall  Chorale  and  the  Vienna  Festival 
Symphony  performing  Britten's  War  Requiem.  This  was  followed  by  his 
European  recital  debut  in  Stuttgart. 

While  steadily  building  his  reputation  as  a  recitalist,  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
also  become  known  for  appearances  in  opera  and  oratorio,  having  made 
his  debut  singing  Christ  in  a  staged  version  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion 
given  by  the  San  Francisco  Spring  Opera  Theatre.  His  San  Diego  Opera 
debut  was  as  Lescaut  in  Massenet's  Manon  during  the  1974-75  season.  For 
his  San  Francisco  Symphony  debut  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Mr.  Lawrence  sang 
in  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  as  Somorone,  a  role  he  repeated  for  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  October  of 
1977.  His  orchestral  appearances  have  also  included  Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia,  the  National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C,  and 
Minnesota,  under  such  conductors  as  Kenneth  Schermerhorn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Edo  de  Waart,  and  Zubin  Mehta,  in  works  ranging  from  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  to  the  Verdi  Requiem. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  Director 
of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
the  Chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  Orchestra's 
Symphony  Hall  season  as  well,  and  it 
has  performed  regularly  with  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis,  Boston 
Pops  Conductor  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  with  such  prominent  guests  as 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John  Oliver,  the  all-volunteer 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  It  performs  four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  travels 
regularly  with  the  Orchestra  to  New  York  City,  has  made  numerous 
recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New 
World  records,  and  continues  to  be  featured  at  Tanglewood  each  summer. 
For  the  Chorus's  first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  Award  nomination 
for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cappella  repertory  under  John 
Oliver  in  its  schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from 
performance  with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical  content  from  baroque 
to  contemporary,  a  cappella  programs  are  given  yearly  by  the  Chorus  at 
Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and 
the  Chorus  were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  to  record  a  program  of  a  cappella  20th-century  American 
choral  music;  this  recently-released  recording  features  works  of  Charles 
Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's  Antiphonies, 
written  in  1963  and  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John 
Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in  1976.  * 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophoil  include  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  the  Ives 
Fourth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  on  New  World  records,  Roger  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd  with  Seiji  Ozawa. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  Lecturer  in 
Music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  gave  its 
debut  performances  in  Boston  and  New  York  last  season,  and  with  which 
he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New 
World  Records. 
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TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  1978-79 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 
Cynthia  Armstrong 
Camilla  Blackman 
Virginia  K.  Bowles 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Susan  Nowack  Cook 
Lou  Ann  David 
Martha  B.  Fredrick 
Alice  Goodwin -Brown 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Paula  Jean  Jacobson 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Barbara  Abramoff  Levy 
Margo  Lukens 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Elizabeth  Moyer 
Diana  Noyes 
Joan  T.  Pease 
Nancy  L.  Peterson 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 
Janet  Wade 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 
Maisy  Bennett 
Yvonne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 


Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Linda  Lungren 
Marjorie  A.  McDermott 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Nina  Saltus 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker,  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers,  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  J.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
Paul  Foster 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 
Edward  J.  Haugh,  Jr. 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Gregg  A.  Lange 
Jack  Maclnnis 


F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Raymond  Parks 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Ernest  Redekop 
Robert  D.  Ruplenas 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
John  H.  Smith 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 

Basses 

Peter  Anderson 
David  H.  Bowles 
John  Breen 
Neil  Clark 

Charles  A.  Dinarello 
John  W.  Ehrlich 
Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 
Verne  W.  Hebard 
John  Henry 
Glenn  Holloway 
Carl  D.  Howe 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
Henry  Magno,  Jr. 
Gary  F.  Marcet 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
David  Miller 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Andrew  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Benjamin  Sears 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Douglas  Strickler 
Bruce  D.  Taylor 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 


Susan  Almasi  Mandel,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Jane  Stein,  Manager 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 
July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 

Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25.  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival. 


J  &  J  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  &  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  &)  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

1  Vi  miles  east  of  Stockbridge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413)  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Harney  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PM. 

Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining— Country  Store  Taproom— Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

(203)435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  order 
company  has  an  out- 
standing choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic- 
torian and  Period  furni- 
ture. Visit  our  sales- 
room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 


Monday  through  Saturday,  10am-5pm 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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Boston  Boy  Choir 
Theodore  Marier,  director 


In  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  Boston  Boy  Choir  has  earned 
acclaim  from  Maine  to  California  and  throughout  Europe,  where  the 
ensemble  toured  in  1972.  The  choir  lists  frequent  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  among  its  performances,  most  recently 
singing  in  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  at  the  close  of  the 
1977  Tanglewood  season,  and  it  is  heard  on  Mr.  Ozawa 's  BSO  recording 
of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

The  choir  is  in  residence  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massac- 
husetts, where  Theodore  Marier  was  named  first  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Archdiocesan  Choir  School  in  1963.  Mr.  Marier,  recognized 
as  both  an  outstanding  conductor  and  distinguished  church  musician,  was 
organist  and  choir  director  of  St.  Paul's  before  founding  the 
choir  school. 


Stockbridge 
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K.I.I/ARKTII  HACrNAH.  Music  Director 


P.O.  B..\   164  Slockhriilpc.  VIA.  01262 

(13.298-3246 


A  Home 
for  All  Seasons. 

That's  Greylock  Village.  Whether  you  enjoy  winter 
skiing  or  summer  sun,  it's  better  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
best  of  all  when  you  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown. 
Greylock  Village,  in  Williamstown,  is  the  ultimate 
condominium  community,  combining  modern  elegance 
with  the  surroundings'  natural  beauty. 

Visit  us  soon  and  see  for  yourself, 
our  2  &  3  bedroom  homes. 

Greylock  Village. 

our  home  for  all  seasons. 

Models  open  daily  10  to  6. 
(413)458-3636 

Greylock  Village  w  w  h2^5smbv!k 


CONDOMINIUMS 


BRAMTRU    MASSALXJSt   '  l> 
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Berkshire  Music  Center 
1979  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Katherine  Akos,  Highland  Park,  111. 

U.S.  Components  Incorporated  Fellowship 
Linda  Baker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  &  Mary  Greve  Foundation,  Inc. 

Fellowship 
Mark  Beaulieu,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Tom  Brokaw  WCRB/BSO  Fellowship 
Craig  Burket,  Jamaica  Plan,  Mass. 

Margaret  Boyer  Fellowship 
Min-Jae  Chay,  Seoul,  Korea 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Paul  Chou,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Diane  Cummings,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Karen  Damerau,  Denver,  Col. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Delson  Fellowship 
David  Dyer,  Glen  Head,  N.Y. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Field,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Jna  &  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 
Isabel  Haas,  Lidingo,  Sweden 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Eiko  Kato,  Nagoya,  Japan 

Fellowship/Anonymous  Donor 
Takako  Masame,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Irene  &  David  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Sally  Mermelstein,  Newton,  Mass. 

Fellowship/ Anonymous  Donor 
Diane  Nicholeris,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Helen  &  Lester  Sohin  Fellowship 
Victor  Romanul,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Dukakis -Dickson  Family,  WCRB/BSO 

Fellowship 
Carol  Ruzicka,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Adams  Super  Markets  Corporation  Fellowship 
Irene  Sazer,  Venice,  Cal. 

Kandell  Fellowship 
Sarah  Sherry,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Siri  Smedvig,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Tesar,  Parma,  Ohio 

Anna  Gay  Noe  Fellowship 
Melissa  Thorley,  Cedar  City,  Utah 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Harvey  Thurmer,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Harold  Tracy,  Denver,  Col. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 


Jerry  Weiss,  Ontario,  Canada 

Anna  Sternberg  Fellowship 
Darrow  White,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Orleton  Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
Gordon  Wolfe,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowship 


Violas 

Pamela  Askew,  Houston,  Texas 

jane  &  William  H.  Ryan  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Busch,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
Valentina  Charlap,  Monsey,  N.Y. 

Arthur  M.  Abell  Fellowship 
Richard  Elegino,  Carson,  Cal. 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Pamela  Geannelis,  Bennington,  Vermont 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Joyce  Hansen,  Chicago,  111. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Carrie  Holzman,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
Jan  Karlin,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Jason  &  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Amy  Leventhal,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Lokken,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Timothy  Mika,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Stephen  &  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Steven  Wedell,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 


Cellos 

Laura  Blustein,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Phoebe  Carrai,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 
Michael  Curry,  Westfield,  N.J. 

Dorothy  &  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Katharine  Knight,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 
Samuel  Magill,  Columbia,  Missouri 

Aaron  &  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
Deborah  Petty,  Denton,  Texas 

Claudette  Sorel  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Seiver,  Villanova,  Penn. 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mark  Simcox,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Susan  Stevens,  Elmhurst,  111. 

Harry  &  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Warren  Weis,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Mathias  Wexler,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company  Fellowship 

Basses 

Robert  Caplin,  Canaan,  N.Y. 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Catherine  Garrett,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Theodore  Grille,  Farmington,  N.Y. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Timothy  Pitts,  Simpsonville,  S.C. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Mikeal  Price,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Robert  Skavronski,  North  Versailles,  Penn. 

John  &  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Tye  Van  Buren,  Hendersonville,  N.C. 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 


Flutes 

Robert  Bush,  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Linda  Chesis,  North  Bergen,  N.J. 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Susan  Downey,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Harry  &  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Iva  Milch,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Mr.  Peter  Schweitzer  Fellowship 
Anna-Marina  Wiedmer,  Saratoga,  Cal. 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 


Oboes 

Valerie  Edwards,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Andrea  Ridilla,  Latrobe,  Penn. 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jennifer  Sperry,  Belvedere,  Cal. 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Linda  Strommen,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Deborah  Workman,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Frieda  &  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 


Clarinets 

Laura  Ardan,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

Union  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 
Laura  Flax,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Laurel  Hall,  Muskegon,  Michigan 

U.S.  Components  Incorporated  Fellowship 
William  Hudgins,  Swarthmore,  Penn. 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
John  Nishi,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 


Bassoons 

Karla  Ekholm,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Lynn  Gaubatz,  Odessa,  Texas 

Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
Timothy  McGovern,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 
Atsuko  Sato,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Lisa  Storchheim,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Horns 

Eric  Achen,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Boen,  Rockford,  111. 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Levin,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

David  &  Lihby  Casty  Fellowship 
Richard  Sebring,  Concord,  Mass. 

First  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 
Richard  Todd,  Placentia,  Cal. 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jeff  von  der  Schmidt,  Monterey  Park,  Cal. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Justin  Cohen,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Randell  Croley,  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Selly  A.  Eiseman  Memorial  Fellowship 
James  Donato,  Avon,  Conn. 

Frank  Stanley  Beveridge  Foundation  Inc., 

Fellowship 
Dana  Kemp,  El  Cerrito,  Cal. 

Fellowship/Anonymous  Donor 
Wynton  Marsalis,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

Trombones 

Lawrence  Isaacson,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Can. 

David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Financial  Aid  Fund 
Glenn  Mayer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Donald  Renshaw,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
John  D.  Rojak,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 


Tuba 

Mark  Tetreault,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 

Percussion 

Daniel  Druckman,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Dexter  Dwight,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Orleton  Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
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James  Gvvin,  Salem,  Mass. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Patrick  McGinn,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Akira  Tana,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
William  Trigg,  Brookhaven,  N.Y. 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 


Associate: 


Harps 


Toshimasa  Mizukoshi, 
Tokyo,  Japan 


Carrie  Kourkoumelis,  Seattle,  Wash 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Sarah  Schuster,  Fairview,  Penn. 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 


Keyboard 

Brenda  Landrum,  Houston,  Texas 

Gina  Bachauer  Fellowship 
Yolanda  Liepa,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Julie  Lustman,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  B.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Peterson,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Sally  Pinkas,  Tel-Aviv,  Israel 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Judith  Lynn  Stillman,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Eve  Wolf,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wulsin  Fellowship 


Conductors 

Israel  Edelson,  Jerusalem,  Israel 

Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 
Harry  McTerry,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Dmitri  Mitropoulos  Fellowship 
Carl  Roskott,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Vocal  Fellows 

Halbert  Blair,  Enka,  N.C. 

Emil  Friedlander  Memorial  Fellowship 
Mimmi  Fulmer,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

High  Fidelity /Musical  America  Fellowship 
David  Hamilton,  Tulsa,  OK. 

Hannah  &  Leonard  Stone  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ruth  Jacobson,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Keith  Kibler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Rodney  Miller,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Renee  Santer,  North  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Stella  H.  Triest  Memorial  Fellowship 
Yvette  Vanterpool,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Gloria  Wagoner,  Bangor,  Maine 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Rickie  Weiner,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Diane  Willis,  Lakeland,  Florida 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  &  Berkshire 

Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 


Associates:     Robert  Osborne,  New  York,  N.Y. 
David  Ripley,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Cynthia  Rose,  New  York  City 
Mark  Stingley,  Salina,  Kansas 


Vocal  Coaches 

Martin  Amlin,  Dallas,  Texas 

Felicia  Montealegre  Fellowship 
William  Jones,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Asher  J.  Shuffer  Memorial  Fellowship 

Associate:     Gretchen  Saathoff,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Composers 

Daniel  Asia,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ASCAP/ Rudolf -Nissim  Fellowship 
Robert  Carl,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jay  Gach,  Northport,  N.Y. 

Bruno  Maderna  Fellowship 
Mark  Gustavson,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Stephen  Jaffe,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
John  Lennon,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
Peter  Lopez,  Richmond,  Cal. 

Avery  Claflin  Memorial  Fellowship 
Nicholas  Thorne,  Marshfield,  Vermont 

Nikos  Skalkottas  Fellowship 


Mtt'Ktf 


Official  Photographer 
Tanglewood 

Original  Photographs,  Conductors, 
Soloists  and  Orchestra 

Open  by  Appointment 
(413)  298-3651  -  Stockbridge 


The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  is  also 
supported  in  part  through  a  generous  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  Federal  agency 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1965. 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  support  provided 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orcherstra  at  Tangle- 
wood  by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Or- 
chestras on  Tour"  program. 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ac- 
knowledges with  gratitude  the  generosity 
of  Acoustic  Research,  New  Acoustic  Di- 
mension, and  Willi  Studer,  Inc.,  who  pro- 
vided recording  equipment  for  the  1979 
session. 
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We  are  grateful  to  the  Berkshire  County  area  businesses  listed 
below  for  giving  generously  to  help  support  Tanglewood 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Business  Contributions 
&  Pledges 


Carl  V.  Bradford,  Jr. 

Berkshire  Corporate  Chairman 


*P* 


Adams  Laundry  &  Dry 

Cleaning 
Adams  Super  Markets 

Corporation 
AKC  Fund 
Arcadian  Shop 
Argil  Electronics,  Ltd. 
Arnold  Print  Works 
John  J.  Astore 
ASCAP 

Astro  Beef  Company,  Inc. 
Bardwell,  D'Angelo,  Bowlby 

Insurance  Company 
Ben's  Shop 
Berkmatics,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Aviation 

Enterprises,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust 
Berkshire  Broadcasting 

Company 
Berkshire  County  Agency 
Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank 
Berkshire  Eagle 
Berkshire  Frosted  Foods 
Berkshire  Gas  Company 
Berkshire  Hardware 
Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance 

Company 
Berkshire  Plate  Glass 

Company 
Berkshire  Press,  Inc. 
Berkshire  Traveller  Press 
Bermuda  Pools  Dealer 
Besse-Clarke,  Inc. 
Bland  Electric  Supply 

Company 
The  Bookstore 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc. 
C.T.  Brigham  Company 
Brothership  Clothing 
Butler  Wholesale  Products, 

Inc. 
Butternut  Basin 
Cain,  Hibbard  &  Myers 
E.  Caligari  &  Son,  Inc. 
Camp  Mahkeenac 


Canaan  National  Bank 

Candlelight  Inn 

Carr  Hardware  &  Supply 

Company,  Inc. 
The  Charles  Webb  Company 
City  Savings  Bank 
Clark-Aiken  Company 
Colt  Insurance  Agency 
Country  Curtains,  Inc. 
Crane  &  Company 
Crazy  Horse  Gift  Shop 
Crescent  Creamery,  Inc. 
D.E.  Dapson  Optician,  Inc. 
Davis  and  Norton,  Inc. 
Dee's  Department  Store 
Dettinger  Lumber  Company, 

Inc. 
Different  Drummer 
Doherty  &  Stuart 
Dresser-Hull  Company 
East  Lee  Steak  House 
Eaton  Paper  Company 
Edgewood  Motor  Inn 
Elise  Farar,  Inc. 
Ella  Lerner  Gallery 
Evergreen  Realty 
Exeter  New  Hampshire 

Dental  Laboratory,  Inc. 
The  Fairfield  Inn 
First  Agricultural  Bank 
First  Albany  Corporation 
Folklorica 
Frank  Stanley  Beveridge 

Foundation 
Friendly  Ice  Cream 

Corporation 
Gateways  Inn,  Inc. 
General  Electric  Company 
J.  Gerber  &  Company,Inc. 
Giftos  Brothers,  Inc. 
Girardi  Distributors,  Inc. 
The  Golub  Corporation 
Hellawell  Cadillac - 

Oldsmobile,  Inc. 
Heritage  Concert  Society 
High  Fidelity/Musical 

America  Magazine 
High  Point  Paper  Box  Sales 

Corporation 
Hillcrest  Hospital 


Hoff's  Mobil  Station 
Inertia  Switch,  Inc. 
Interior  Design 
ITAM  Lodge  #564 
H.A.  Johansson,  Inc. 
Judith  Finell  Music  Services 

Inc. 
Edward  B.  Karam  Insurance 

Agency,  Inc. 
Kay- Bee  Toy  &  Hobby 

Shops,  Inc. 
Kelly-Dietrich,  Inc. 
Kidder  Peabody  &  Company 

Inc. 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation,  In< 
William  T.  Lahart  &  Son 
Laurel  Hill  Motel 
Lee  Audio  Company 
Lee  Lime  Corporation 
Lee  Savings  Bank 
The  Lemon  Tree 
Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Loeb's  Foodtown 
The  Luau  Hale  Restaurant 
McClelland  Drug  Store 
McCormick  &  Toole 

Insurance  Agency 
McGraw- Edison 
Massachusetts  Purchasing 

Group 
James  H.  Maxymillian,  Inc. 
The  Mead  Corporation 
Mill  On  The  Floss 
Mohawk  Beverages,  Inc. 
Morgan -Grampian 

Publishing  Company 
Nat  Krate  Company,  Inc. 
National  Commercial  Bank  & 

Trust  Company 
New  England  Telephone  & 

Telegraph 
North  Adams  Hoosac  Savings 

Bank 
O'Connell  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
CM..  Of  fray  &  Son,  Inc. 
The  Old  Corner  House 
Pete's  Chrysler  Plymouth 
Petricca  Construction 

Company 
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Pilgrim  Motor  Inn 
Pittsfield  Co-operative  Bank 
Pittsfield  National  Bank 
Pittsfield  Supply  Company 
Price  Chopper 
Quincy  Lodge 
The  Record  Store 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Research  &  Action,  Inc. 
The  Restaurant 
Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb, 

Inc. 
A.H.  Rice  &  Company 
Riegel  Textile  Corporation 
Donald  O.  Ruffer,  Inc. 
Samel's  Deli 
Seel  Enterprises  Limited 


Seven  Arts  Antiques 

Seven  Hills 

Sheaffer  Eaton  Textron 

W.H.  Shedd  &  Son,  Inc. 

The  Shire  Shop 

Sprague  Electric  Company 

S.S.  Pierce  Company 

Steven's  World  of  Carpets 

Stevenson  &  Company,  Inc. 

Stockbridge  Chamber  of 

Commerce 
Stockbridge  Gulf  Station 
The  Talbots,  Inc. 
Tanglewood  Motor  Inn 
Town  &  Country  Motor 

Lodge 


Union  Federal  Savings  Bank 
U.S.  Components,  Inc. 
Vega  Capital  Corporation 
The  Village  Inn 
WBEC  Inc. 
WCRB  Boston 
West  Stockbridge 
Enterprises,  Inc. 
Wheatleigh 

Wheeler's  Package  Store 
Whistlers  Inn 

Williamstown  National  Bank 
Wohrle's  Inc. 
Yamato  House 
Yankee  Motor  Lodge 
Yellow  Aster,  Inc. 


The  preceding  are  contributors  whose  gifts  were  received  prior  to  the 
printing  deadline  date. 


CHESTEF^QDD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Estate  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Studio,  Residence,  Barn 

Sculpture  Gallery,  Period 

Garden,  Nature  Trail 

Daily  10-5 

May  -  October 

off  Rte.  183,  Glendale 

a  property  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Berkshire 
Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 

•  ••*•••••••••••'••• 

In  the  Playhouse 


The  Petrified  Forest 

by  Robert  Sherwood  /  June  30- July  15 


The  Butter  and  Egg  Man 

by  George  S.  Kaufman  /  July  18-29 


>1& 

The  Rose  Tattoo 

by  Tennessee  Williams  /  August  1-12 

Carnival 

Music  ck  Lyrics  by  Rob  Merrill 
Book  by  Michael  Stewart  /  Aug  IS— 26 

a^Plus^W 

Musical  Surprises  in  the  Unicorn  Theatre 

July  10- August  26 
New  Barn  Theatre  Company 

July  1  1- August  26 
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Tomorrow,  enjoy  another 

art  form  and  "glowing" 

performance 

The  art  form?  Esthetics,  the  practice 
of  skin  health  care.  The  perform- 
ance? Your  skins',  after  an 
ELIZABETH  GRADY  facial 
treatment. 

A  deep  pore  facial  cleansing  that  will 
leave  your  skin  truly  clean,  revital- 
ized and  radiant  with  the  "Grady 
Glow"  of  good  health.  And  a 
masterful  massage  and  rejuvenating 
mask  that  will  leave  you  feeling 
relaxed,  refreshed,  and  just  plain 
good  all  over. 

The  enjoyment?  Obvious. 

Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis  for  Men  and  Women, 
by  Graduate  Estheticians  Only. 


ELIZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

^k  FACE  FIRST   / 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston  536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill  964-6470 

Esthetics  School 
20  Newbury  Street 
Boston  266-8465 


PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
iith  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 


v 


({Mayflower  u 
i6rj  ^ilgrinu  Villages 


OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 


/ 


sssssssssssssssssssssssssss 

HANCOCK  SHAKER 

VILLAGE 

Original    18tn   VJentury 

Kestored    Village 

Open   Jailj   9:30  -  5:00 

Adults   $3.50        Children   $1.00 

Farmers    rlarket  &    Picnic   Aug.   4 

Annual   Kitchen   rYstival   and 

World  s   People  s   Dinners 

Aug.   5   thru   Aug.   11 

Reservations  Only 

Route  20  Five  Miles  West 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Forty-Nine  Acres 

opposite  main  gate  or  Tanglewood 

spectacular  views  -  hillside  G  pastures 

2  magnificent  building  sites 

750  feet  of  road  frontage  on 

undermountain  road. 

Available  at  $77,500. 

Terms  available. 

Call  AAr.  Elman  at  (413)  528-4471 
on  weekends 

or  at  (212)  371-1380  on  weekdays 
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We  sincerely  thank  the  following  individuals  who  have  made 
gifts  of  $250  or  more  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  a 
Friend  of  Tanglewood  during  the  1978-79  fiscal  year. 

[Joseph  M.  Hobbs 
Director  of  Development 


Colonel  &  Mrs. 

William  M.  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Apfel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Arnow 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Baer 
Miss  Gladys  A.  Bardey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Barrett 
Mr.  Kevin  J.  Brennan 
Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Frederick  Crane,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  S.  Deely 
Mr.  James  Di  Christofaro 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Monroe  England 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  G.  Ericson 
Mr.  Giraud  van  N.  Foster 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 
Mrs.  Thayer  Gilpatric 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  Gordon 


Mr.  William  R.  Harris 
Mr.  Elwood  W.  Hill 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Richard  M.  Howland 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  James 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  I.W.  Jones 
Miss  Mildred  A  Leinbach 
Mr.  Gregor  J.  Leinsdorf 
Mr.  Roger  B.  Leland 
Mr.  Theodore  Ley 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  L.  Model 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 

James  E.  Mortensen 
Mrs.  Will  Pruessman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid 


Miss  Hope  Reid 
Mrs.  Melinda  Romon 
Dr.  J. A.  Salzmann 
Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Raymond  H.  Schneider 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Seelig 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 
Mr.  M.J.  Shuman 
Mr.  William  L.  Sidney 
Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Thomas 
Dr.  &  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Tilney,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Neal  W.  Welch 
Mr.  Donald  D.  White 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Wilson 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  listing  will  be  included  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  catalog  printed  in  the  fall. 


IOLLCW 

FOR  OPENERS  a  gracious  and  leisurely  dinner 

as  an  overture  to  the  performance. Enjoy 

the  New  England  cuisine  served  in  the 

classic  setting  of  an  historic  Vanderbilt  estate. 

COMPLETE  THE  EVENING  with  pianist- vocalist 

Ed  Linderman,  drinks  in  the  Hunt's  End  Lounge, 

pastry,  and  a  fine  selection 

of  after-dinner  beverages.  A 

lovely  ending  on  just 

the  right  note. 


FOR  RESERVATIONS 

|H    From  Lenox,  south  on  Rte.  7A  to  Rte.  7,  then  right  at  light  (7  South),  1/2  mile  to  Foxhollow  entrance  on  left. 

Up  1/2   mile  driveway  to  main  house  of  estate. 
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TAYLOR, 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


m 


MB 


Armando  Ghitalla 


FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 

Two  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  will 
leave  the  Orchestra  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
1979  Tanglewood  season.  They  are  Armando 
Ghitalla,  principal  trumpet,  who  has  been  with 
the  Orchestra  since  1951,  and  violinist  Roger 
Shermont,  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1950. 


Roger  Shermont 
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COMING  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  23  August  at  8:30 

.MALCOLM  FRAGER,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  and  Liszt 


Friday,  24  August  at  7 
(Weekend  Prelude) 

Members  of  the 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

Music  of  Telemann,  Stravinsky,  and 
Mendelssohn 


Friday,  24  August  at  9 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN  MEHTA,  conductor 
MONTSERRAT  CABALLE,  soprano 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAUSS 

Four  Last  Songs 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  Unfinished 

STRAUSS 

Final  scene  from  Salome 


Saturday,  25  August  at  8:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
ZUBIN  MEHTA,  conductor 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


Sunday,  26  August  at  2:30 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN  MEHTA,  conductor 
LEONA  MITCHELL,  soprano 
JENNIFER  JONES,  mezzo-soprano 
SETH  McCOY,  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 


Before  you  step  out 
for  an  evening, 

step  in  for  an  hour  .  .  . 

.  .  .  into  the  place  for  healthy,  glowing 
skin  ...  Elizabeth  Grady/Face  First. 

...  for  an  hour's  deep  porecleansing,  skin 
stimulating  facial  treatment  that  will  leave 
your  complexion  as  lovely  as  the  rest  of 
your  appearance,  next  time  you  step  out. 

Ask  for  a  free  professional  consultation 
and  skin  analysis  by  one  of  our  more 
than  twenty  graduate  estheticians. 
Ask  too,  about  customized  make-up 
design  to  enhance  the  beautiful  skin 
you're  in.  And  about  individually  created 
programs  for  homecare  cleansing,  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


EU2HBE1H 
'  GR4DY  . 

lk  FACE  FIRST    ' 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston       536-4447 

200  Boyls'ton  Street 
Chestnut  Hill      964-6470 

Esthetics  School 
20  Newbury  Street 
Boston         266-8465 
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Join  the 
Club! 


hi 


#11 


til 


Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 
Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Receptions 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

Fellowship  Students 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 

Business 

Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Musical  Marathon  Coordinator 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Public  Relations 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Tanglewood /Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 

Secretary  /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Tent 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Massimiano 

Sales  &  Information 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Benefits 

Mrs.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Benefits 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Boston  /Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

^   Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent,  Tea  &  Coffee 
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THE  BEST  BUY  IN 
THE 


I* 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you 

with  many  exciting  opportunities 

and  privileges  all  year  long. 


Basic  Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/$35 
per  family  (immediate  family  only). 


'FRIEND 
$25/$35 


DONOR 
$50 


CONTRIBUTOR 
$100 


SPONSOR 
$150 

ASSOCIATE 
$250 


PATRON 
$500 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  over  40  concerts  and  recitals  presented 
each  summer  by  the  students  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts. 
Friends  may  also  participate  in  the  popular 
Tanglewood  Walks  and  Talks  series,  and  will 
receive  a  subscription  to  BSO,  the  Boston 
Symphony's  newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will 
receive  program  information  and  a  priority  ticket 
application  before  the  public  sale  of  concert 
seats. 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering 
place  where  food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on 
concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners  are  served  on 
Saturday  evenings.  Contributors  also  receive  the 
benefits  of  Donor  Membership. 

Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for 
Sponsor  members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Contributor  membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected 
Listening  and  Analysis  classes  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Sponsor  membeship. 

Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
Tanglewood  program.  They  will  also  be  invited 
to  a  conductor's  reception  at  Seranak,  the 
Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 
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GUARANTOR 
$1,000 

BENEFACTOR 
$2,000 


Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at 
Seranak,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of 
Patron  membership. 

Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the 
guest  artist,  management  and  principals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  will  receive  all 
of  the  benefits  of  the  other  membership 
categories  described  above. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS-AM  contributions  of  any  size  will  be 
matched  by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  up  to  a  total  of  $150,000. 
In  other  words,  your  gift  made  now  will  be  doubled. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— 
An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your 
gift  of  $500  may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's 
Fellowship  program.  Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a 
Fellowship  in  the  eight-week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000 
supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor, 
or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend  if  the  donor  so  wishes. 

Become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood.  Inquire  at  our  Friends  Office, 
here  at  Tanglewood  (right  next  to  the  box  office). 


Friends  Office  Open: 

Monday  10-6 
Tues.  to  Sat.  10-9 
Sunday  10-5 


Or  mail  check  with  name, 
address  and  city  to: 

Friends  Office 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 
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"A  GIANT  OF  A  PLAY!" 


-  CLIVE  BARNES.  N.Y.  Post 


;  liliii 


BEST  PLAY  OF  1979 


:u7ayi]m;iolmal 


CRITICS'  CIRCLE  AWARD 


J  ttok  /my  kbU.  (4  Ac  6<4 
UcajllU  Ct  u  Ac  lull  at 'oh&unA- 


THE 
ELEPHANT 


PHONE  RESERVATIONS  ON  MAJOR 
CREDIT  CARDS:  (212)  246-5969 

TICKETRON:  (212)  977-9020 

GROUP  SALES:  (212)  221  3551 

BOOTH  THEATRE 

45th  Street  West  of  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


® 


TRADING  POST 


Leather!  Leather!  Leather! 

| CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 1 

10%  off 

any  purchase  at 

Deerskin, 

the  No.  1 

Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather,  Fashions, 
Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our 

Deerskin  store  in  Lenox, 

bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from  the 

total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

Discount  does  not  apply  to  sale  merchandise. 
Coupon  good  thru  Oct.  1,  1979. 

Danvers  •  Pembroke  •  Framingham  •  Lenox 

OjDEERSKIN 

<CV  TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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*  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director     i%    ,  \ 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Eighth  Season  1978-1979 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Treasurer 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 


Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Peter  Gelb 

Director  of  Promotion 

Lawrence  Murray 

Assistant  Director 
of  Promotion 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 

Manager  of  Box  Office 

Niklaus  Wyss 
Advisor  for  the 
Music  Director 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

General  Manager 


Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of  Development 

Candice  L.  Miller 

Assistant  Director 
of  Development 

Dorothy  M.  Sullivan 

Controller 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 

James  E.  Whitaker 

Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

Michael  Steinberg 

Director  of  Publications 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 

William  Bernell 
Assistant  to  the 

General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 

Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 

Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
*■    Berkshire  Music  Center 


Programs  copyright  ©  1979  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

The  cover  photo  is  by  Walter  H.  Scott,  Stockbrtdge 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  Ayer 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 
Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

*Mrs.  Kelton  Burbank 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

The  Hon.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Julian  Cohen 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

*Mrs.  Robert  Gibb 

Jordan  L.  Golding 


Weston  P.  Figgins 

Vice  Chairman 

Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

*Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall,  III 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

'Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard,  Jr. 

C.  Charles  Marran 

J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Colman  M.  Mockler 

Paul  Montrone 

Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

David  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 


Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Secretary 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

William  Poorvu 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 
Donald  Sinclair 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Richard  Smith 
Peter  J.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 
Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 
Mark  Ti shier 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 
Roger  H.  Woodworth 


Cornell 
Galleries 

270  MAPLE  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  01105 

(413)  732-5339 
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WOR£Fs  FINE  ART: 

Our  historic  mansion  incorporates  12  magnificent  rooms  of  19th  C. 
American  &  European  paintings,  and  20th  C.  fine  art  by  important  artists. 
•  We  do  museum-quality  framing  and  restoration. 

HOURS:    FRI,SAT,SUN,MON:   9  AM  -  6  PM 

DIRECTIONS:  Mass.  Pike  to  Exit  4.  South  on  Rte.  1-91  to  Broad  Street 
Exit;  left  to  Main  Street.  Then,  left  -  5  blocks  to  Central  Street,  right  2 
blocks  to  a  right  on  Maple  Street. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  OF  COMTEMPORARY  ART: 

American  Realism  by  Adolf  Sehring;  N.E.  Sculptors  —  a  group  show; 
Leonard  Baskin;  Surrealism  from  Dali  to  Matta;  Master  Grapnics  by 
MIRO,  CALDER,  CHAGALL,  PICASSO,  etc;  Paintings  of  Maine  life  by 
the  Duncans;  Graphics  by  American  Regionalists;  Much  More. 


Antiques  and  19th  C.  Paintings  •  Admission  is  Free 
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fe  at  Technics  are  delighted 
and  honored  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  tour  of  the 
European  music  Festivals. 

As  a  company  which  sells  its 
high  fidelity  products  in  some 
120  different  countries,  our 
basic  business  philosophy  is 
the  promotion  of  world 
culture. 

We  believe  that  music  is  the 
medium  which  can  unite  the 
countries  and  people  all  over 
the  world  and  help  promote 
peace.  Music  is  the  universal 
language. 

We  are  confident  that,  under 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Seiji  Ozawa, 
your  brilliant  music  director, 
the  Boston  Symphony  will 
help  us  realize  our  aim. 


I 

Vara 

WBaUSH       Cnt£ 
EBfrTC 


Mike  M.  Nakai 

Director,  Member  of  the  Board 
Technics  Audio  Group 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co. 


Ltd. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

\ifl      Music  Director 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SHEDATTANGLEWOOD 


One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Boston  Symphony's 

lOOth  anniversary  fund  raising  drive  is  the  expansion  of  the 

backstage  area  of  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Although  the  interior 

of  the  Shed  is  recognized  as  a  model  hall  for  outdoor 

orchestral  performances,  current  artistic  and  administrative 

functions  require  an  increase  in  space  backstage. 


The  current  backstage  area  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  size  ot  the 
Orchestra.  There  is  no  space  backstage  for  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
or  for  the  studying  and  cataloging  of  the  growing  collection  of  music  scores. 
There  aren't  enough  offices  for  the  increased  administrative  staff  which  the 
BSO,  as  the  world's  largest  orchestral  operation,  needs  in  order  to  run 
efficiently.  There  aren't  enough  dressing  rooms  to  accommodate  more  than 

two  guest  soloists  at  a  time. 

These  space  problems  weren't  anticipated  in  1938  when  the  Shed  was 

constructed  by  the  noted  architects  Eero  Saarinen  and  Joseph  Franz.  Built 

just  two  years  after  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires,  the 

Shed  was  hailed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  outdoor  concert  hall  design. 

In  1936,  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  local 

residents  and  summer  visitors  determined  that  the  Boston  Symphony  would 

find  its  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires.  Beginning  that  summer,  and  for  the  first 

two  years,  concerts  were  played  under  a  tent  at  "Holmwood",  the  former 

Vanderbilt  estate  which  late  became  the  Foxhollow  School. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  the  tent  proved  to  be  inadequte  during  a  severe 

thunderstorm  which  drowned  out  the  music  and  drenched  the  audience  and 

members  of  the  Orchestra.  That  night  it  was  decided  that  a  permanent 

structure  was  essential  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  needed  for 

building  the  Shed  was  pledged  by  the  wet  concertgoers. 

Now,  some  forty  years  later,  the  Shed  is  not  in  danger  of  being  washed  away 

during  a  storm,  but  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Symphony  performances  will 

ultimately  suffer  if  the  space  problems  backstage  aren't  resolved.  This  is  why 

the  planned  improvements  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Orchestra's  capital 

fund  drive  commemorating  the  BSO's  lOOth  anniversary  in  October  of  1981. 

An  initial  $100,000  donation  from  the  Mellon  fund  was  received  in  1971  for 

this  project. 


TUNING  ROOM 


PLAYERS  tOUNGE 

SOLOISTS  ROOM 
(DONATED) 

'  SOLOISTS  ROOM 
OFESCf  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Of-HCE  Of  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

LOISTS  ROOM 
SOlOWSItOOM 

CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM 

GREEN  ROOM 

OfflCEOFTHE 
STAGE  MANAGER 


TANGLEWOOD  SHED  EXTENSION 


1.  GREEN  ROOM:  A  public  reception  room  for 
conductor  and  soloist. 

2.  CONDUCTOR'S  ROOM:  A  private  dressing 
room  for  conductor. 

3.  TUNING  ROOM:  A  space  for  orchestra 
members  to  tune  their  instruments  and 
prepare  for  the  concert. 

4.  LIBRARY:  For  storage  and  study  of  scores. 

5.  PLAYERS  LOUNGES:  Dressing  and  preparation 
rooms  for  men  and  women  members  of  the 
orchestra. 

6.  ANNOUNCER'S  BOOTH: 


7.  RADIO  CONTROL  ROOM: 

8.  CONFERENCE  ROOM:  A  general  meeting 
space  for  management  and  orchestra 
members.  (No  space  exists  at  Tanglewood  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  time.) 

9.  CHORUS  ROOM:  A  warming-up  room  for  the 
Chorus. 

IP.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 

11.  OFFICE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

12. 2  ASSISTANT  MANAGERS  OFFICES 

13.  8  SOLOIST  ROOMS:  Private  dressing  rooms  for 
Soloists  One  has  already  been  donatea. 


$100,000. 

$75,000. 

$50,000. 

$75,000. 
$15,000.  ea. 


SKXQ&O. 

$10.§£50. 

$50,000. 


$75,OOQ 

$15,000. 
$10,000. 
$10,000.  ea. 
$5,000.  ea. 


The  orchestra  has 
created  a  unique 
commemorative  gift 
program  for  the 
Shed  expansion  in 
which  donors  may 
have  special  rooms 
within  the  Shed 
named.  Besides  the 
list  of  available 
rooms,  please  note 
that  seats  within  the 
Shed  may  be  named, 
too,  for  a  donation 
of  $2500  per  seat. 


PLEASE  CONTACT  MR.  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.,  01240  TEL.  (413)  637-1600 


TANGLEWOOD 


In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music-loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to 
be  given  by  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ment during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then  invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the  following  year's  concerts.  The 
Orchestra's  Trustees  accepted,  and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the  Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series,  again 
consisting  of  three  concerts,  was  given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings 
and  210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
Festival's  largest  crowd  so  far  assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all-Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which  opened  the  1937  Festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice  interrupted  the  performance  of  the  Rienzi 
Overture  and  necessitated  the  omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll, 
music  too  delicate  to  be  heard  through  the  downpour.  At  the  intermission, 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  made  a 
fund-raising  appeal  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure.  The  appeal 
was  broadened  by  means  of  a  printed  circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a  short  time  enough  money  had  been  raised 
to  begin  active  planning  for  a  "music  pavilion." 

Plans  for  the  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent  architect  Eliel 
Saarinen,  and,  as  modified  by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also 
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directed  construction,  it  was  completed  on  16  June  1938,  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge  Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  featured  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941, 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and  several  small 
studios  —  all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had  begun 
operations  the  preceding  year  —  were  finished,  and  the  Festival  had  so 
expanded  its  activities  and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it  attracted 
nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors;  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  there  are  weekly  chamber  music  concerts,  ''Prelude"  concerts, 
and  open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  and 
almost  daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform  each  summer, 
and  the  Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular  artists.  The 
season  offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival  unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 
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The  White  Mountains  Center  for  the  Arts. 
A  beautiful  country  resort  village  on  the 
grounds  of  historic  Waumbek  Inn. 
Swimming,  18-hole  PGA  champion- 
ship golf  course.  Panoramic 
.  '.       •        views  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Northeast. 

tA  summer-long  festival  of 
the  arts  includes  symphony, 
/  chamber  music,  jazz/folk/blues, 

country,  ballet,  painting, 
and  sculpture. 

Also,  workshops 

V^  in  dance,  visual 

V  arts,  choral, 

%    instrumental  and 

\   ■  chamber  music. 

Linger  in  Peter  Christian's  Festival  Cafe— 

.   a  friendly,  colorful  restaurant  purveying 

food  and  cheer  unparalleled  in 

the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  schedule  of  events,  hotel  rate  card, 
and  more  information,  write  to: 

TheWHJTE 

MOUNTAINS 
CENTER, for  the  Arts 

Box  145  •  Jefferson,  N.H.  03583 
603-586-4322 


Fine  and 

Functional 

Art 


Houses  the  work  of  thirty-five  of 
America's  finest  artist-craftsmen, 
displayed  a  ''tem- 

porary gallery  setting. 
Jewelry  •  Pottery  •  Blown  Glass 
Painting  •  Sculpture  •  Weaving.... 
Summer  Hours:  10:00  -  6:00  daily 

Eirn  Stree' 

Next  toP.C 
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FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 

Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Persons  who  need  urgently  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over  are 
earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $3.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
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Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at  the 
desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling  413-637-1940. 
Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on  concert  days, 
otherwise  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Lost  and  Found  Office  is  in  the  Superintendent's  house  near  the  Main 
Gate.  Visitors  who  find  stray  property  are  asked  to  hand  it  to  any 
Tanglewood  official. 

Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  photographs,  kites,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
from  10  to  6  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  from  10  until  one  hour  after 
the  end  of  the  concert  Thursday  through  Sunday.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  at  Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company, 
Albany,  N.Y.  is- near  the  Main  Gate  and  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate. 

For  rest  rooms  and  pay  phones,  please  see  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

Physicians  expecting  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers 
with  the  guide  at  the  Main  Gate. 

No  smoking,  drinking,  or  eating  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  of  course  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  we 
must  ask  you  to  take  no  pictures  during  the  music  because  the  click  of 
shutters,  the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  dis- 
tract the  musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  your  courtesy. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Tour  of  European  Music  Festivals 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  crosses  the  Atlantic  for  a  tour  of 
European  music  festivals  beginning  with  concerts  in  Salzburg  on 
24  and  26  August,  continuing  with  performances  at  Lucerne,  Montreux, 
and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  finishing  up  with 
appearances  at  the  Berlin  and  Edinburgh  festivals.  This  is  the  Orchestra's 
first  trip  to  Europe  since  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  led  concerts  in  seven 
cities  on  that  continent  in  February  and  March  of  1976,  and  this  is  its 
first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  festival  appearances.  Tour  repertory 
highlights  include  the  complete  ballet  scores  of  Bartok's  Miraculous 
Mandarin  and  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  and  performances  in  Salzburg  and 
Berlin  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust. 

In  discussing  the  trip,  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris 
emphasized  that  since  the  Orchestra  has  established  an  international 
reputation  and  world-wide  audience  through  past  visits  to  Europe,  Japan, 
and  China,  that  audience  deserves  to  hear  the  BSO  whenever  possible.  He 
also  stressed  the  importance  of  outside  funding  to  such  tours.  In  this 
instance,  the  Orchestra  has  received  a  $125,000  grant  from  Technics,  a 
division  of  Japan's  Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Company,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  manufacturers  of  consumer  electric  and  electronic 
products.  This  grant  is  the  first  major  international  grant  the  BSO  has 
ever  received  and  represents  a  breakthrough  in  Japanese  corporate 
support  of  the  performing  arts. 


New  York  Philharmonic  at  Tanglewood 

While  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  in  Europe,  it  is  pleased  to 
present  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  1979  Berkshire  Festival's  final 
weekend  of  concerts. 

The  presence  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  its  Music  Director 
Zubin  Mehta  at  Tanglewood  this  last  weekend  of  August  recalls  aspects 
of  past  festival  seasons.  Mr.  Mehta  was  a  student  conductor  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1958,  and  the  Philharmonic  figures  strongly  in 
Tanglewood's  early  history:  the  very  first  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 
as  it  was  then  called,  took  place  in  August  of  1934  and  featured  three 
concerts  by  "sixty-five  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra"  directed  by  Henry  Hadley,  a  native  New  Englander 
educated  at  Tufts  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  an  associate 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  under  Mengelberg.  The  1935  orchestra 
featured  "a  nucleus  of  Philharmonic  members"  again  under  Hadley.  The 
first  BSO  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  under  the  direction  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  took  place  on  13,  15,  and  16  August  1936,  and  the  first  at 
Tanglewood  the  following  summer  on  5  August  1937. 
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Tanglewood  Funding  from  AT&T:  Matching  Grant  Achieved 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  has  been  a  major  corporate  contributor  this  summer  to  the 
BSO  at  Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  "Bell  System  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour"  program.  The  Bell  System's  program  represents  the  largest 
commitment  ever  made  by  a  company  toward  symphony  orchestra  tours 
and  will  help  support  cross-country  touring  by  a  number  of  America's 
major  symphony  orchestras  to  some  one  hundred  cities  during  the  next 
several  years. 

The  Bell  System's  matching  grant  of  up  to  $150,000  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  has  been  met:  what  this  means  is 
that  gifts  totaling  $150,000  were  made  to  the  Orchestra  during  the 
course  of  the  Tanglewood  season  in  the  form  of  contributions  and 
through  memberships  taken  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  and 
so  AT&T  has  matched  that  amount  with  $150,000  of  its  own.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  and  thanks  all  those  whose 
generosity  made  the  attainment  of  this  goal  a  reality. 


HlM. 

BBSs 


CHESTER^CJDD 


STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Estate  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Studio,  Residence,  Barn 

Sculpture  Gallery,  Period 

Garden,  Nature  Trail 

Daily  10-5 

May  -  October 

off  Rte.  183,  Glendale 

a  property  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
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Berkshire 

Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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In  the  Playhouse 


The  Petrified  Forest 

by  Robert  Sherwood  /  June  30- July  15 


The  Butter  and  Egg  Man 

by  George  S.  Kaufman  /  July  18-29 

The  Rose  Tattoo 

by  Tennessee  Williams  /  August  1-12 


Carnival 

Music  &  Lyrics  by  Bob  Merrill 
Book  by  Michael  Stewart  /  Aug  15-26 

a^Plus^ 

Musical  Surprises  in  the  Unicorn  Theatre 

July  10- August  26 
New  Barn  Theatre  Company 

luly  1  1-  August  26 


*TT*  Box  Office  Numbers  #TT* 

*+      413  298  5576  and      *± 

Chargit:  800  223  0120  or  212  239  7177 
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Live  Music  lb  Go. 


The  unique  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  sound  is  what 

gives  a  live  performance  its  depth,  richness  and  excitement. 

Instead  of  bringing  an  orchestra  into  your  living  room,  bring 

home  a  pair  of  Bose  Direct/Reflecting®speakers. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
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Thursday,  23  August  at  8:30 
MALCOLM  FRAGER,  piano 

MOZART  Sonata  in  A,  K.331 

Andante  grazioso 

Menuetto 

Alia  turca:  Allegretto 

BEETHOVEN   Sonata  in  C,  Opus  2,  No.  3 

Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio 

Scherzo:  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN    Three  Fantasy  Pieces,  Opus  111 

Very  quick,  with  passionate  expression 

Fairly  slow 

Strong  and  very  emphatic 


BRAHMS 


LISZT 


LISZT 


LISZT 


Piano  Pieces,  Opus  76 

Capriccio  in  F  sharp  minor 
Capriccio  in  B  minor 
Intermezzo  in  A 
Intermezzo  in  B  flat 
Capriccio  in  C  sharp  minor 

Consolations 
Andante  con  moto 
Un  poco  piu  mosso 
Lento  placido 

Liebestraum  No.  3 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  8 


Bald 


win  piano 
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Malcolm  Frager 


Pianist  Malcolm  Frager  divides  his 
time  equally  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  playing  over  one 
hundred  concerts  each  season,  and 
his  most  recent  of  more  than 
twenty-five  recordings  is  a  digital 
disc  of  Chopin  piano  works  for 
Telarc  Records.  A  student  of  the 
renowned  Carl  Friedberg,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Clara  Schumann  and 
Johannes  Brahms,  Mr.  Frager  is  also 
a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  in  languages  from  Columbia  University.  His 
fluency  in  seven  languages  stands  him  in  good  stead  on  international 
tours,  and  once,  when  during  a  South  American  tour  a  pedal  fell  off  the 
piano,  he  remained  on  stage  chatting  with  the  audience  in  Spanish  while 
it  was  being  repaired.  He  is  versatile  at  handling  different  types  of 
problems:  on  one  occasion  he  played  a  recital  during  a  power  blackout  in  a 
dark  hall,  a  miner's  lamp  on  his  head. 

Mr.  Frager  was  the  first  pianist  ever  to  win  both  the  Edgar  M.  Leventritt 
Competition  and  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Music 
Competition.  Born  in  St.  Louis  in  1935,  he  began  studying  piano  when  he 
was  four,  gave  his  first  concert  in  his  home  town  at  six,  and  made  his 
debut  as  soloist  at  ten  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  under  Vladimir 
Golschmann.  He  is  now  the  most  widely-traveled  pianist  of  his 
generation,  having  at  recent  count  played  in  over  seventy  foreign 
countries  with  every  major  orchestra.  Earlier  this  summer,  Mr.  Frager 
performed  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  with  conductor  Kazuhiro  Koizumi  and  in 
Berlin  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  he  has  just  returned  from  a 
four-week  tour  of  South  America.  This  coming  November  he  will 
perform  Mozart's  D  major  Piano  Concerto,  K.451,  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle  in  New  York's  Avery  Fisher  Hall  as  part  of  that  orchestra's 
first  American  tour.  Mr.  Frager  has  performed  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  his  initial  appearances  at  Tanglewood  in  1963. 
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Honeywell  brings  you 

t\je  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

every  Friday  nig\)t. 

Tune  m  from  g  to  n  nm, 
OHWCKB/102.5FM. 
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T/ze  World's  finest 
Worn  Germany 

Come  and  discover  what  European  masters  have  known 
for  over  a  century  .  .  .  the  incomparable  excellence  of  sound 
and  craftsmanship  of  Grotrian,  Schiedmayer  and  August- 
Forster  pianos.  Our  spacious  showroom  is  in  nearby  Woburn 
and  abounds  with  the  world's  most  prestigious  instruments, 
including  pre-owned  Steinways.  With  special  pre- 
arrangement,  concert  grands  are  available  for  short-term 
performances  at  schools,  churches  and  concert  halls.  Our 
complete  services  include  sales,  service,  rebuilding,  tuning 
and  in-home  repairs. 


East  Coast  Piano  &  Organ 

21  Wheeling  Avenue, Woburn,  Mass. 
935-3870 
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Zubin  Mehta 


Zubin  Mehta  began  his  tenure 
as  Music  Director  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  with  the 
1978-79  season;  he  had  spent 
the  sixteen  previous  years  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Mehta 
also  serves  as  Music  Director  of 
the  Israel  Philharmonic. 

Born  in  Bombay,  India  in 
1936,  the  son  of  the  Bombay 
Symphony  founder,  Mr.  Mehta 
began  studying  violin  and  piano 
at  age  seven.  His  father,  though, 
did  not  envision  a  promising 
future  for  Western  music  in 
India,  so  he  urged  his  son  to 
pursue  medicine.  At  sixteen,  however,  the  young  Mehta  decided 
to  abandon  medicine,  leave  Bombay,  and  go  to  Vienna,  where  he  enrolled 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  to  study  piano,  string  bass,  composition,  and, 
eventually,  conducting. 

In  1958,  the  twenty-two-year-old  conductor  made  his  highly  successful 
conducting  debut  in  Vienna,  and  he  then  went  on  to  Liverpool,  England, 
there  earning  the  top  prize  in  the  first  international  conductors 
competition;  as  first  prize  winner,  he  was  awarded  the  assistant 
conductorship  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic.  Four  years  later,  after 
substituting  for  Igor  Markevitch  in  Montreal,  he  was  appointed  Music 
Director  of  that  city's  orchestra.  In  1961,  Maestro  Mehta's  performance  while 
filling  in  for  Eugene  Ormandy  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  created  such  a 
sensation  that  the  young  conductor  was  invited  to  return  annually  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  until  his  and  that  orchestra's  mutual  fiftieth 
birthday  in  1986.  In  1962,  when  only  twenty-six,  Mehta  became  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  be  appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  While  in  Los  Angeles,  he  led  the  orchestra  on  eleven  tours, 
including  trips  to  Europe  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Mehta  has  performed  and  recorded  with  orchestras  throughout  the 
world  and  conducted  in  such  diverse  locales  as  Salzburg,  the  front  lines 
during  the  1973  Middle  East  War,  and  in  a  Southern  California  men's 
prison.  During  his  six-year  association  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Mr.  Mehta  conducted  an  average  of  thirty-five  performances  a  season.  On 
New  Year's  Eve  1977  he  conducted  the  first  opera  performance  ever 
transmitted  via  satellite  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  the  London  Royal 
Opera  House  production  of  Die  Fledermaus. 

Zubin  Mehta's  tenure  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  began  in 
August  1978  when  he  conducted  the  orchestra  in  Central  Park  before  an 
audience  of  over  140,000  people.  He  then  led  the  orchestra  on  a  tour  of 
Argentina  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  returning  to  New  York  to  launch 
the  Philharmonic's  137th  season  in  a  concert  that  featured  the  world 
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premiere  of  Samuel  Barber's  Third  Essay  for  Orchestra.  During  his  first 
season  he  conducted  the  orchestra  in  three  live  television  concerts,  a 
Pension  Fund  benefit  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  a  special  Philharmonic  benefit 
with  Vladimir  Horowitz,  and  a  regular  subscription  concert  with  Itzhak 
Perlman.  In  April  1979  Mr.  Mehta  and  the  Philharmonic  toured  the  east 
coast,  playing  concerts  in  Boston,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Mehta  and  the  Philharmonic  have  embarked  on  a  busy  recording 
schedule  for  the  Columbia  Masterworks  label.  Their  first  recording, 
Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps,  received  a  Grammy  Award  for  the  best 
engineering  of  a  classical  record.  Three  more  recordings  were  released  in 
spring  1979:  Brahms's  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern,  Brahms's  Second 
Symphony,  and  the  soundtrack  to  Woody  Allen's  Manhattan. 

In  June  1979  the  Philharmonic  and  its  Music  Director  received  the 
annual  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  (ASCAP) 
award  for  adventurous  programming  of  contemporary  music.  A  champion 
of  contemporary  music,  Mr.  Mehta  has  scheduled  four  world  premieres 
and  one  United  States  premiere  for  the  1979-80  season. 
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BARNES&NOBLE 

The  Classical  Record  Center  A 

'  More  music 
for  your  money. 


395  Washington  Street  (across  from  Filene's) 
Hours:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  9:30-7,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  9:30-6 

Master  Charge,  VISA 
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A  Short  History  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 

Founded  in  1842,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  is  by  far  the  oldest 
symphonic  organization  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  In  continuous  operation  throughout  two-thirds  of  our  nation's 
history,  the  Philharmonic  has  played  a  leading  role  in  American  musical 
life  and  development.  At  the  present  time,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
plays  some  two  hundred  concerts  a  year,  most  of  them  in  Lincoln 
Center's  Avery  Fisher  Hall  during  the  thirty-two  weeks  of  its 
subscription  season.  In  the  season  1977-78,  attendance  at  Philharmonic 
concerts  passed  the  one  million  mark.  In  the  same  season,  costs  of 
running  the  Orchestra  topped  nine  million  dollars  for  the  first  time.  With 
earned  income  from  concert  receipts,  royalties,  and  broadcasting  fees 
amounting  to  well  over  half  of  total  expenses,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  is  one  of  the  highest  earning  of  all  symphony  orchestras. 

Zubin  Mehta  became  Music  Director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
the  fall  of  1978.  Mr.  Mehta  was  previously  Music  Director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  Montreal  Symphony  and  is  presently 
also  Music  Director  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  His  predecessor,  Pierre 
Boulez,  left  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  the  spring  of  1977  to  assume 
the  directorship  of  the  Institut  de  Recherche  et  de  Coordination 
Acoustique/Musique  (IRCAM)  in  Paris.  Mr.  Boulez  succeeded  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  given  the  lifetime  title  of  Laureate  Conductor  when 
he  resigned  from  the  Orchestra  in  1969.  In  1971,  Mr.  Bernstein 
conducted  his  thousandth  New  York  Philharmonic  concert,  the  only 
conductor  to  achieve  that  record. 

From  its  earliest  years  the  Orchestra  has  championed  the  new  music  of 
its  time,  giving  many  important  works,  such  as  Dvorak's  New  World 
Symphony,  their  first  performances.  Premiere  performances  in  the  United 
States  were  given  to  Beethoven's  Eighth  and  Ninth  symphonies,  Brahms's 
Symphony  No.  4,  and  Mahler's  symphonies  1,  2,  4,  and  6,  along 
with  many  other  works  now  in  the  standard  repertory.  The  pioneering 
tradition  has  continued  to  the  present  day  with  works  of  major 
contemporary  composers  regularly  scheduled  on  the  season's  programs. 
The  roster  of  composers  and  conductors  who  have  led  the  Philharmonic 
includes  such  historic  figures  as  Anton  Rubinstein,  Tchaikovsky,  Dvorak, 
Felix  Weingartner,  Mahler  (Music  Director  from  1909-11),  Rachmaninoff, 
Richard  Strauss,  Furtwangler,  Toscanini  (Music  Director  from  1.929-36), 
Stravinsky,  Koussevitzky,  and  Bruno  Walter  (Music  Advisor  from 
1947-49).  Solo  artists  performing  with  the  Orchestra  have  included  the 
great  instrumentalists  and  singers  of  many  generations,  among  them 
Vieuxtemps,  Ysaye,  Cortot,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Josef  Hofmann,  Paderewski, 
Kreisler,  Casals,  Heifetz,  Flagstad,  Rubinstein,  Anderson,  Rudolf  Serkin, 
and  Horowitz,  to  name  a  sampling.  Among  leading  artists  of  the  present 
day  there  are  few  who  have  not  performed  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

The  Orchestra  undertook  its  first  tour  in  1909  under  Gustav  Mahler 
and  its  first  European  tour,  which  established  international  fame  for  the 
Philharmonic,  under  Arturo  Toscanini  in  1930;  by  the  conclusion  of 
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the  Argentina/Dominican  Republic  tour  in  the  late  summer  of  1978,  the 
Orchestra  had  performed  in  some  324  cities  in  forty-four  countries.  Since 
its    first    recording    in    1917,    the    Philharmonic    has    become   one   of   the 
world's   primary   recording   ensembles   and   currently   has  available   more 
than  two  hundred  recordings  on  the  Columbia  label,  including  a  number 
of  winners  of  the  highest  international  citations  and  awards.  Television 
has  further  extended  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Starting  in  1958  with 
the  CBS  Young  People's  Concerts  under  Leonard  Bernstein,  which  won 
every  award  in  the  field  and  attracted  huge  audiences  in  this  and  twenty- 
eight   foreign   countries,   the   Philharmonic   has   appeared  increasingly  in 
recent    years    in    regular   and   special   televised   concerts.    Notable   among 
these  have  been  the  special  Vladimir  Horowitz  concert  on  NBC, 
24  September  1978,  with  Zubin  Mehta  as  conductor,  and  several  concerts 
on  the  PBS  "Great  Performances"  series,  including  the  "Live  From  Lincoln 
Center"  programs  inaugurated  with  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  1976.  In 
1965  the  Philharmonic  launched  its  first  series  of  free  public  concerts  in 
the  parks  of  New  York  City.  The  opening  concert  drew  a  record  audience 
of  70,000.  Since  then,  audiences  have  grown  to  an  unprecedented  160,000 
at  the  opening  concert  of  the  series  in  1978,  and  more  than  five  million 
people  have  attended  these  concerts  over  the  years;  recently,  the  summer 
series  has  been  expanded  to  include  suburban  Long  Island  sites.  In  the  fall 
of  1975,  the  Philharmonic  resumed  weekly  radio  concert  broadcasts  after 
a  nine-year  lapse.  These  concerts  are  broadcast  over  the  Exxon/ 
Philharmonic  network  of  250  stations  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

After  seventy  years  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Philharmonic  moved  in  1962 
to  its  first  permanent  home,  Philharmonic  Hall  in  Lincoln  Center;  the 
building  was  later  renamed  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  recognition  of  a  major 
gift,  a  portion  of  the  gift  being  used  in  1976  to  rebuild  the  hall.  The  new 
auditorium  has  been  widely  acclaimed  for  its  beauty  and  acoustical 
excellence. 
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Beautiful,  classic  women's  clothes. 
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46  Walker  Street,  Lenox. 

Also  in  Hingham,  Duxbury,  Acton,  So.  Hamilton,  Osterville,  Massachusetts 
Avon,  Hamden,  Westport,  and  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
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Just  because  you  can't 
be  at  Tanglewood 
doesn't  mean  you  can't 
hear  it. 

When  you're  in  Boston,  you  can  turn  to  WGBH  (89.7  FM);  in 
Amherst,  WFCR  (88.5  FM);  in  Albany,  New  York,  WAMC  (90.3  FM); 
in  Portland,  Maine,  WMEA  (90.1  FM);  in  Bangor,  Maine,  WMEH 
(90.9  FM);  and  in  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  WMEM  (106,1  FM).  They're  all 
broadcasting  live  performances  of  the  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 
And  they're  all  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  Listen. 
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NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN  MEHTA,  Music  Director 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Laureate  Conductor 

David  Gilbert,  Assistant  Conductor 


Violins 

Rodney  Friend 

Concertmaster 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Chair 
Frank  Gullino 

Associate  Concertmaster 
Kenneth  Gordon 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Enrico  Di  Cecco 
Bjoern  Andreasson 
Alfio  Miccif 
Gabriel  Banat 
William  Barbini 
Nathan  Goldstein 
Newton  Mansfield 
William  Nowinski 
Theodor  Podnos 
Carlo  Renzulli 
Gino  Sambuco 
Allan  Schiller 
Richard  Simon 
Max  Weiner 

Marc  Ginsberg,  Principal 
Oscar  Weizner* 
Jacques  Margolies 
Eugene  Bergen 
Emanuel  Boder 
Luigi  Carlini 
Marilyn  Dubowf 
Martin  Eshelman 
Michael  Gilbert 
Myung-Hi  Kim 
Hanna  Lachert 
Oscar  Ravina 
Bernard  Robbins 
Mark  Shmuckler 
Yoko  Takebe 
Carol  Webb 
Donald  Whyte 

Violas 

Sol  Greitzer,  Principal 
Leonard  Davis* 


Eugene  Becker 
Irene  Breslaw 
William  Carboni 
Barry  Lehr 
Larry  Newland 
Henry  Nigrine 
Dorian  Rence 
Raymond  Sabinsky 
Robert  Weinrebe 

Cellos 

Lome  Munroe,  Principal 
The  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R. 
Samuels  Chair 

Nathan  Stutch* 

Bernardo  Altmann 

Gerald  K.  Appleman 

Evangeline  Benedetti 

Lorin  Bernsohn 

Paul  Clement 

Nancy  Donaruma 

Valentin  Hirsu 

Avram  A.  Lavin 

Thomas  Liberti 

Asher  Richman 

Basses 

John  Schaeffer,  Principal 
Jon  Deak* 
Orin  O'Brien 
James  V.  Candido 
William  Blossom 
Walter  Botti 
Randall  Butler 
Lew  Norton 
Michele  Saxon 

Flutes 

Julius  Baker,  Principal 
Renee  Siebert 
Paige  Brook* 

Piccolo 

Mindy  Kaufman 


Oboes 

Joseph  Robinson, 

Principal 
Jerome  Roth 
Albert  Goltzer* 

English  Horn 

Thomas  Stacy 

Clarinets 

Stanley  Drucker,  Principal 
Michael  Burgio 
Peter  Simenauer* 

E-flat  Clarinet 
Peter  Simenauer 

Bass  Clarinet 

Stephen  Freeman 

Bassoons 

Manuel  Zegler,  Principal 
Leonard  Hindell 
Harold  Goltzer* 

Contrabassoon 

Bert  Bial 

Horns 

Martin  Smith,  Acting  Principal 
L.  William  Kuyper 
John  Carabella 
Ranier  De  Intinis 
Aubrey  Facenda 

Trumpets 

John  Ware,  Co-Principal 
Philip  Smith,  Co -Principal 
Vincent  Penzarella 
Carmine  Fornarotto 

Trombones 

Edward  Herman,  Jr.,  Principal 
Edward  Erwin* 
Gilbert  Cohen 


Bass  Trombone 

Donald  Harwood 

Tuba 

Joseph  Novotny,  Principal 

Timpani 

Roland  Kohloff,  Principal 
Morris  Lang* 

Percussion 

Walter  Rosenberger,  Principal 
Elden  Bailey 
Morris  Lang 

Harp 

Myor  Rosen,  Principal 

Piano,  Celeste,  Harpsichord 

Paul  Jacobs 

Organ 

Leonard  Raver 

Orchestra  Personnel  Manager 

James  Chambers 

Assistant  Personnel  Manager 

John  Schaeffer 

Librarians 

Louis  Robbins,  Principal 
Robert  De  Celle* 

Stage  Representative 

Frank  Nelson 


"Associate  or  Assistant  Principal 
tLeave  of  Absence 


Members  of  the  Philharmonic's  string  sections,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  stands  of  first  violins  and  the  first 

two  stands  of  second  violins,  violas,  cellos,  and  basses,  will  rotate  their  position  in  each  section  in  accordance  with  the 

terms  of  the  current  trade  agreement  and  are  thus  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 


The  Philharmonic -Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Inc. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


Chairman 
Amyas  Ames 

President 
Sampson  R.  Field 

Vice  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Hoguet 

Peter  Heller 

John  D.  Macomber 

Carlos  Moseley 

Executive  Vice  President 
Albert  K.  Webster 

Treasurer 

Anthony  P.  Terracciano 

Vice  Pres ident  —  Finance 
Maynard  E.  Steiner 

Secretary 

J.  Buckhout  Johnston 

Thomas  D.  Barrow 
Mrs.  William  S.  Beinecke 
Mrs.  C.  Sterling  Bunnell 
Mrs.  George  A.  Carden 


Jack  G.  Clarke 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana 

Avery  Fisher 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Frehse,  Jr. 

Neal  Gilliatt 

Francis  Goelet 

Gurnee  F.  Hart 

Rita  E.  Hauser 

Philip  R.  Kiendl 

Tom  Killifer 

H.  Frederick  Krimendahl 

Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Robert  V.  Lindsay 

Mrs.  Hampton  S.  Lynch 

Mrs.  A.  Slade  Mills,  Jr. 

Harvey  Picker 

Francis  T.P.  Plimpton 

Mrs.  Barbara  Scott  Preiskel 

Richard  Rodgers 

Felix  G.  Rohatyn 

Mrs.  Leon  Root 

Axel  G.  Rosin 

Donald  R.  Sloan 

Carleton  Sprague  Smith 

Albert  C.  Stewart 

Mrs.  John  W.  Straus 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Untermeyer 


TRUSTEES 

Amyas  Ames,  Chairman 


Sampson  R.  Field 
Harvey  Picker 


H.  Frederick  Krimendahl  II 
Anthony  P.  Terracciano 


ADMINISTRATION 


Albert  K.  Webster 

Managing  Director 

Henry  Fogel 

Orchestra  Manager 

Francis  J.  Little 

Director,  Advertising 
and  Public  Information 

Frank  Milburn 

Music  Administrator  and 
Director  of  Press  Relations 

Kathrine  Ockenden 

Director  of  Development 

Maynard  E.  Steiner 

Controller 

Sophie  G.  Untermeyer 

Fund  Raising  Director 


Leonard  G.  Cohn 

Assistant  Controller 
Mary  De  Camp 

Assistant  to  the 

Managing  Director 
Kathleen  Erlandson 

Executive  Secretary 
Winston  Fitzgerald 

Assistant  to  the  Music 

Administrator 
Jack  Murphy 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  24  August  at  7 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
Rodney  Friend,  violin  Lome  Munroe,  cello 

Gabriel  Banat,  violin  Thomas  Stacy,  oboe  d'amore 

Sol  Greitzer,  viola  Stanley  Drucker,  clarinet 

with  Elizabeth  Di  Felice,  harpsichord 


TELEMANN 


Concerto  for  oboe  d'amore,  strings,  and 
continuo  in  A  major 

Siciliano 
Allegro 
Largo 
Vivace 

MSSRS.  STACY,  FRIEND,  BANAT,  GREITZER, 
MUNROE,  and  MS.  Di  FELICE 


STRAVINSKY 


Three  Pieces  for  Clarinet  Solo 
MR.  DRUCKER 


MENDELSSOHN 


String  Quartet  No.  1  in  D,  Opus  44 

Molto  allegro  vivace 
Menuetto:  Un  poco  allegretto 
Andante  espressivo  ma  con  moto 
Presto  con  brio 

MSSRS.  FRIEND,  BANAT,  GREITZER, 
and  MUNROE 
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Rodney  Friend 

Rodney  Friend,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, North  England  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic's  concertmaster 
since  the  fall  of  1976,  began  to  study 
violin  at  seven  and,  four  years  later, 
was  awarded  an  open  scholarship  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  John  Barbirolli. 
He  made  his  London  debut  playing 
the  Sibelius  Concerto  with  the  Halle 
Orchestra  under  Barbirolli  in  1961 
and,  three  years  later,  accepted  the  position  of  concertmaster  with  the 
London  Philharmonic,  a  position  he  held  for  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  he  appeared  with  most  of  the  world's  leading  conductors,  played 
regularly  as  soloist,  and  traveled  extensively  to  fill  solo  engagements 
throughout  Europe.  He  has  recently  added  two  new  albums  to  his  list  of 
recordings,  the  Britten  Violin  Concerto  and,  marking  the  centenary  of 
Fritz  Kreisler's  birth,  the  works  of  that  violinist/composer.  Mr.  Friend 
plays  a  Guarnerius  del  Gesu  dated  1731.  He  is  an  Honorary  Member  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  of  the  Royal  Manchester 
College  of  Music. 


Gabriel  Banat 


Gabriel  Banat  began  studying  the 
violin  in  his  native  Rumania  at  the 
age  of  six  and  became  a  protege  of 
Bela  Bartok  two  years  later.  He 
graduated  from  Budapest's  Royal 
Academy  with  the  Hubay  Prize, 
studied  with  Georges  Enesco  in 
Bucharest,  and  won  the  silver  medal 
at  the  Geneva  Competitions  before 
moving  to  the  United  States  in  1946. 
Music  Director  of  the  Westchester 
Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  since  1970,  Mr.  Banat  has  toured  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  has  recorded  for  London/Decca,  CRI,  Turnabout,  Vox,  and 
Cutty  Wren.  Mr.  Banat  is  strongly  interested  in  contemporary  music  and 
has  commissioned  and  performed  works  by  many  contemporary  American 
composers.  This  past  May  he  gave  his  first  New  York  recital  in  nearly  a 
decade,  and  he  was  recently  a  guest  on  Robert  Sherman's 
"Listening  Room." 
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Sol  Greitzer 

Sol  Greitzer,  principal  violist  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  since  1972, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1953.  A  native  of  New  York 
City,  he  began  studying  violin  at  the 
age  of  six  and,  at  twelve,  won  the 
Music  Education  League  Gold  Medal, 
which  included  an  appearance  as 
soloist  with  the  City  Symphony  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Greitzer  was 
awarded  a  fellowship  to  the  Juilliard 
School,  where  he  studied  with  Louis  Persinger;  his  studies  there  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  service  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  He 
returned  to  Juilliard  after  his  discharge  in  1946,  concentrating  on  the  viola 
under  the  tutelage  of  Milton  Katims.  Mr.  Greitzer  has  played  with  the 
Little  Orchestra  Society  and  the  NBC  Symphony  under  Toscanini,  and  he 
has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  and  chamber  musician,  including 
annual  appearances  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  as  well  as 
appearances  with  the  Waterloo  Festival  Orchestra,  the  Juilliard  Orchestra, 
the  Mozart  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
Symphony.  In  1978,  Mr.  Greitzer  performed  the  world  premiere  of  Jacob 
Druckman's  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  commissioned  especially 
for  him  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 


Lome  Munroe 


Born  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  Lome 
Munroe  became  principal  cellist  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1965. 
Mr.  Munroe,  who  was  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra's  principal  cellist 
from  1951  to  1965,  gave  his  first 
public  performance  at  five  years  of 
age.  At  ten,  he  toured  Europe  with 
the  British  composer/pianist  Arthur 
Benjamin;  during  the  1963-64  sea- 
son he  toured  Europe  with  the 
Amerita  String  Ensemble  as  conductor  and  soloist.  A  recipient  of  the  1949 
Naumburg  Award,  Mr.  Munroe  made  his  New  York  debut  in  a  Town  Hall 
recital,  and  an  appearance  on  the  Bell  Telephone  Hour  followed  that 
same  year.  Prior  to  joining  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  he  was  solo  cellist 
with  Antal  Dorati  and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  Mr.  Munroe,  who 
studied  at  London's  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Ivor  James  and  later  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Felix  Salmond  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky, 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Juilliard  School  since  1973.  He  is  a  frequent 
performer  with  leading  orchestras  and  as  recitalist. 
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Thomas  Stacy 

A  native  of  Arkansas,  Thomas  Stacy 
has  been  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's English  horn  soloist  since 
1972.  Formerly  English  horn  soloist 
with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Stacy  graduated  "with  distinction" 
from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
and  is  presently  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Juilliard  School  where,  in  1976,  he 
played  New  York's  first  English  horn 
recital.  In  the  1976-77  season, 
Mr.  Stacy  performed  as  the  first  oboe  d'amore  soloist  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  history.  He  has  given  numerous  premieres  and  is  a  guest 
soloist  with  leading  symphony  orchestras,  and  he  has  performed  with  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Mr.  Stacy  has  recorded  for 
several  labels  and  has  transcribed  and  edited  "Solos  for  the  English  Horn 
Player."  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  and  he  has  established  and  directed  the 
first  annual  International  English  Horn  Seminar,  which  took  place  this 
summer  at  Ithaca  College. 


Stanley  Drucker 


Stanley  Drucker  was  appointed  the 
Philharmonic's  solo  clarinetist  in 
1960,  his  appointment  to  the 
Philharmonic  following  previous  first 
chair  posts  with  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony,  the  Busch  Chamber 
Players,  and  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic. Born  in  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Drucker  began  clarinet  at  the 
age  of  ten  with  Leon  Russianoff,  his 
principal  teacher,  and,  at  fifteen, 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  A  frequent  soloist  with  the 
Philharmonic  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  Mr.  Drucker  is  also  much 
in  demand  as  solo  recitalist,  chamber  musician,  and  guest  soloist  with 
leading  orchestras.  A  frequent  guest  artist  with  the  Juilliard  and  the 
Guarneri  string  quartets,  Mr.  Drucker  was  recently  heard  as  soloist  with 
the  Philharmonic  performing  the  Concerto  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra,  a 
work  composed  for  him  by  John  Corigliano  and  commissioned  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  A  member  of  the  Juilliard  faculty  since  1968, 
Mr.  Drucker's  many  solo  recordings  include  Bartok's  Contrasts,  Debussy's 
Clarinet  Rhapsody,  Nielsen's  Concerto  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra,  and  a 
collection  of  works  for  clarinet  and  piano  by  Bernstein,  Bax,  Milhaud, 
Honneger,  and  Debussy. 
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Elizabeth  Di  Felice 


Elizabeth  Di  Felice  of  Tonowanda,  New  York  did  her  undergraduate  work 
at  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  Ohio  and  continued  her  studies  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  where  she  was  a  student  of 
Martin  Canin.  She  was  taught  privately  and  in  piano  classes  at  both  these 
schools  and,  following  her  second  year  as  a  piano  fellow  at  Tanglewood's 
Berkshire  Music  Center  last  summer,  she  began  work  as  a  pianist  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  accompanying  that  orchestra  on  its  tour  of  Japan 
this  past  June  and  July. 


HARVARD  SQUARE 


New  England's  largest  record  selection 
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This  concert  appearance  Py  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  is  presented  in 
association  with  New  England 
Telephone  and  is  funded,  in  part, 
by  the  Bell  System  as  part  of 
its  American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program. 


New  EnglandTelephone 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty- Seventh  Season,  1978-79 
ZUBIN  MEHTA,  Music  Director 

Friday,  24  August  1979  at  9 
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ZUBIN  MEHTA  conducting 


SCHUBERT 


STRAUSS 


Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.485 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro  molto 
Allegro  vivace 

Four  Last  Songs 

Friihling 

September 

Beim  Schlafengehen 

Im  Abendrot 

MONTSERRAT  CABALLE 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


STRAUSS 


Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.759, 

Unfinished* 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 

Final  scene  from  Salome 
MONTSERRAT  CABALLE 


This  concert  appearance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  is 

presented  in  association  with  New  England  Telephone  and  is  funded 

in  part  by  the  Bell  System  as  part  oi  its 

"American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program. 

"Recorded  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
The  New  York  Philharmonic  records  exclusively  for  Columbia  Records. 

Steinway  piano 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 

ANTIQUES 

from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 

The  Arcade  is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington, 

London,  England,  and  is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former 

Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at  the  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and 

Berkshire  School  Road  -  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

The  Stalls  include:  -  a  fine  ART  GALLERY 

-  a  collectible  China  Shop 

-  a  Solid  Brass  Shop 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut 
Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  Following 
to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on 

Berkshire  School  Rd.  Follow  to 

Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 

Toconic  Parkway  to  Route  23  - 

right  to  #4 1  -  right  on  4 1  ( 3  miles ) 

to  Antiques. 
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NOTES 

Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.485 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor,  D.759,  Unfinished 

Franz  Peter  Seraph  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on 
31  January  1797  and  died  in  Vienna  on  19  November  1828.  The  Symphony  No.  5 
was  completed  on  3  October  1816  and  first  played  that  fall  in  Vienna  at  the  house  of  the 
composer  and  violinist  Otto  Hatwig.  The  first  public  performance  was  given  at  the 
Josefstcidter  Theater,  Vienna,  on  17  October  1841,  Michael  Leitermayer  conducting.  The 
score  of  the  two  movements  of  the  B  minor  Symphony  is  dated  30  October  1822.  A 
scherzo  exists  in  fairly  complete  piano  sketch,  and  the  first  nine  measures  of  that  scherzo, 
fully  scored,  are  the  reverse  of  the  last  page  of  the  second  movement.  August  Ludwig,  a 
German  composer  and  critic  who  was  born  in  1865  and  who  died  in  1946,  was  the 
first  of  several  musicians  to  have  and  to  execute  the  unhappy  idea  of  finishing  the 
Unfinished:  he  added  a  "Philosophers'  Scherzo"  and  a  "March  of  Destiny."  The 
first  performance  of  the  Unfinished  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Johann  von 
Herbeck  in  Vienna  on  17  December  1865,  the  conductor  providing  an  incongruous  finale 
by  appending  the  last  movement  of  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200. 

Schubert's  Fifth  Symphony  is  scored  for  orchestra  of  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons, 
and  horns,  and  strings.  The  Unfinished  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  Schubert  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  voice  changed,  his  five  years 
as  a  choirboy  in  the  Imperial  chapel  came  to  an  end,  and  with  them  his 
residence  at  the  Stadtkonvikt  or  City  Seminary.  Like  every  boy  in  a  boarding 
school  he  had  complained  about  the  food,  but  he  had  also  learned  a  lot. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent  Antonio  Salieri,  whose  pupils  included 
Beethoven  and  Liszt,  he  had  become  firmly  grounded  in  composition  (and 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  dating  his  manuscripts,  for  which  scholars  are 
profoundly  grateful).  Playing  in  the  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Spaun,  a  law  student  who  would  later  become  Schubert's  closest 
and  most  constant  friend,  he  also  acquired  invaluable  knowledge  of 
orchestral  practice. 

The  presence  of  Salieri  in  Schubert's  life  continued  to  be  a  factor  over 
the  next  four  years,  but  the  time  from  his  leaving  the  seminary  to  his 
writing  the  Fifth  Symphony  was  otherwise  full  of  change  and  event.  He 
spent  a  year  in  a  teachers'  training  school  and  in  August  1814  took  a  job 
at  his  father's  school,  teaching  the  tiniest  tads  their  ABC.  When  that  year 
of  training  began,  he  had  just  finished  his  First  Symphony,  after  which  he 
got  to  work  on  his  first  large-scale  opera,  Des  Teufels  Lustschloss  (The  Devil's 
Pleasance).  The  year  1814  saw  the  revision  of  that  work,  the  composition  of 
major  pieces  in  many  genres,  and,  most  amazingly,  the  writing  on 
19  October  of  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,  his  first  Goethe  setting,  his  first 
masterpiece,  and  an  achievement  in  musical  fantasy  and  human  insight 
that  no  boy  of  seventeen  has  any  business  knowing  how  to  bring  off.  The 
next  year,  1815,  was  a  year  with  145  songs  in  it,  among  them  Erlkonig, 
Heidenroslein,  and  Rastlose  Liebe,  and  there  was  time  besides  for  two 
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Tanglewood  Previews 


"Robert  J." 
Enjoy  previews  of  upcoming  Tanglewood  concerts. 

Listen  to  Morning  Pro  Musica,  hosted  by  Robert  J. 
Lurtsema,  on  the  following  Eastern  Public  Radio 
Network  stations: 

WGBH  (89.7  fm) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC(93.9fm) 
Mew  York,  NY 

WVPA(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM(106.1fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


symphonies  and  other  large-scale  works  for  church,  stage,  and  chamber. 
There  were  personal  setbacks  in  1816,  notably  the  failure  to  land  a 
teaching  post  at  Laibach  (now  Ljubljana)  and  Goethe's  frosty  non- 
response  to  receiving  a  package  of  Schubert's  songs.  But  the  catalogue 
grew  to  include,  among  other  things,  masterful  songs  like  An  Schwager 
Kronos,  Seligkeit,  Liianei,  Der  Wanderer,  and  a  series  from  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister,  the  sonatas  (falsely  known  as  sonatinas)  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
the  Tragic  Symphony.  In  sum,  the  Schubert  who  wrote  the  Symphony 
No.  5,  though  a  very  young  man  whose  twentieth  birthday  was  about  four 
months  away,  was  an  experienced  and  thoroughly  professional  composer. 

In  every  way,  this  symphony  is  a  brilliant  achievement.  We  sense  it  in  the 
utterly  natural,  breath-stoppingly  original  opening  gesture  that  is  both  a 
beginning  and  a  preparation  for  another  beginning.  We  sense  it  not  only 
in  so  piquant  a  moment  but  also  in  the  grand  harmonic  strategy  and  the 
polyphonic  skill  upon  which  the  powerful  development  is  built.  The 
songful  second  movement  beautifully  makes  one  of  Schubert's  favorite 
and  most  characteristic  modulations  to  the  key  a  major  third  below  home 
(here  from  E  flat  to  C  flat).  The  minuet,  fast,  fiery,  and  really  not  minuet- 
like at  all,  confirms  what  Schubert's  friends  tell  us  —  that  Mozart's  great 
G  minor  symphony  was  a  special  favorite.  From  this  tight  storm, 
however,  the  Trio  brings  relief  in  Schubert's  most  blissful  vein.  With  the 
quick  finale,  Schubert  returns  to  something  like  the  mood,  energy,  and 
unostentatious,  rich  skill  that  informed  the  first  movement. 

The  most  obvious  question  about  the  Unfinished  we  cannot  answer.  The 
title  page  is  signed  and  dated  —  Vienna,  30  October  .1822.  Beyond  that, 
there  is  no  absolutely  sure  reference  to  the  work  in  Schubert's  lifetime. 
Johann  von  Herbeck,  who  conducted  its  first  performance  in  1865,  had 
retrieved  the  manuscript  from  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  in  Ober- Andritz  near 
Graz  earlier  that  year.  By  then,  the  existence  of  the  work  was  public 
knowledge,  it  having  been  mentioned  in  Hiittenbrenner's  entry  on  himself 
in  the  Biographisches  Lexikon  des  Kaiserlums  Oesterreich  (1963)  and  in  the  big 
Schubert  biography  of  Heinrich  Kreissle  von  Hellborn  (1864).  Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner  had  received  it  from  his  younger  brother  Josef,  who  seems 
to  have  had  it  directly  from  Schubert.  The  details,  however,  of  its  journey 
from  the  composer  to  Josef  to  Anselm  are  obscure. 

First  of  all,  who  were  the  Hiittenbrenners?  Anselm,  born  1794  in  Graz, 
a  university  city  about  ninety  miles  southwest  of  Vienna,  was  a  composer  and 
critic  who  met  Schubert  in  1815  as  a  fellow-student  in  the  composition 
classes  of  Antonio  Salieri.  He  returned  to  Graz  in  1821,  but  he  and 
Schubert  remained  on  terms  of  warmest  friendship.  He  performed 
Schubert's  music  and  wrote  a  popular  set  of  Erlkonig  Waltzes,  based  on 
Schubert's  famous  song.  It  was  his  Requiem  that  was  sung  at  the 
memorial  service  for  Schubert  in  Vienna  on  18  January  1828.  For  many 
years,  he  led  an  active  and  varied  life  in  the  service  of  music,  but  in  the 
last  decade  —  he  died  1868  —  he  ceased  to  compose,  became  pious  and 
withdrawn,  and  occupied  himself  mainly  with  questions  of  theology  and 
magnetism. 

Josef  Hiittenbrenner,  born  1796,  was  introduced  to  Schubert  by  Anselm 
in  1817.  He  became  a  civil  servant,  but  was  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
at  least  to  Schubert's  and  Anselm's  (with  perhaps  not  much  sense  that 
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there  was  a  difference).  Nowadays  we  might  call  him  a  groupie:  he  hung 
around,  he  made  himself  useful,  he  was  aggressive  and  not  always 
disinterested  in  his  friendship,  and  he  seems  to  have  irritated  Schubert  by 
his  uncritical  adulation  ("Why,  that  man  likes  every  single  thing  I  do"). 

In  April  1823,  half  a  year  after  the  date  on  the  manuscript  of  the 
Unfinished,  Schubert  was  awarded  the  Diploma  of  Honor  of  the  Styrian 
Musical  Society  in  Graz.  Anselm  was  a  member  of  that  organization  (and 
later  its  president),  and  the  diploma  was  transmitted  to  Schubert  via 
Anselm  and  Josef.  In  1860,  Josef  first  told  the  conductor,  von  Herbeck, 
about  the  Unfinished,  saying  that  "Schubert  gave  it  to  me  for  Anselm,  as 
thanks  for  having  sent  him,  through  me,  the  diploma  ..."  A  letter  of 
Josef's  to  an  unnamed  recipient,  and  dated  1868,  tells  it  a  little  differently: 
"Schubert  gave  it  to  me  out  of  gratitude  for  the  Diploma  of  Honor  from 
the  Graz  Music  Society,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Society  and  Anselm;  I  had 
brought  the  diploma  to  Schubert."  In  the  same  letter  he  claims  that  he 
and  Anselm  had  been  unable  to  "find  an  orchestra  to  accept  [the  symphony] 
anywhere!" 

For  the  rest,  we  know  only  that  Schubert's  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
Society,  dated  20  September  1823,*  says:  "In  order  also  to  give  musical 
expression  to  my  sincere  gratitude,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  before  long  of 
presenting  your  honorable  Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full 
score."  It  seems  likely  enough  that  the  two  movements  of  the  B  minor 
Symphony  came  into  Anselm's  possession  because  Schubert  had  intended 
them  for  the  Society  in  Graz.  I  would  guess  that  he  sent  only  two 
movements  because  he  foresaw  difficulties  with  completing  the  piece,  but 
wanted  also  to  send  something  substantial  fairly  quickly  (and  he  did  not 
write  another  symphony  until  "the  Great"  C  major  of  1825-26).  What  we 
do  not  know  is  just  when  he  gave  the  manuscript  to  Josef  to  be  passed 
along  to  Anselm,  nor  why  it  remained  in  Anselm's  chest  of  drawers 
rather  than  going  to  the  library  of  the  Styrian  Musical  Society. 

Von  Herbeck,  as  already  noted,  heard  about  the  existence  of  the  work 
from  Josef  Hiittenbrenner  in  March  1860:  "[Anselm]  possesses  a 
treasure  ...  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which  we  place  on  a  level 
with  the  great  C  major  Symphony  .  .  .  and  with  any  of  Beethoven's.  Only  it  is 
not  finished."  Josef  was  using  the  Schubert  as  bribe  to  get  the  influential 
von  Herbeck  to  perform  some  of  Anselm's  songs,  quartets,  choruses, 
operas,  overtures,  symphonies,  masses,  and  requiems.  For  some  reason, 
von  Herbeck  waited  five  years,  but  on  1  May  1865,  after  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn  had  publicly  urged  Anselm  to  release  the  manuscript  of  the 
B  minor,  the  conductor  made  the  trip  to  Ober-Andritz.  The  account  that 
follows  is  from  an  article  on  The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony  by  the 
great  Schubert  scholar,  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  (Music  Review  1940): 

".  .  .  Herbeck  arrived  in  the  village  and,  finding  that  the  inn  where  he 
had  gone  by  chance  was  the  one  which  the  Styrian  musician  daily 
frequented,  awaited  him  there.  'I  have  come,'  he  said  when 
Hiittenbrenner  arrived,  'to  ask  you  to  allow  one  of  your  compositions  to 


*Not  a  reflection  on  Schubert's  manners:  though  the  diploma  is  dated  6  April,  he 
did  not  actually  receive  it  until  September. 
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be  performed  in  Vienna.'  Anselm  thereupon  escorted  Herbeck  to  his 
home  .  .  .  and  into  his  study  that  looked  like  a  lumber-room.  Furniture, 
including  a  close-stool,  had  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  before  all  the 
manuscripts  could  be  reached  and  spread  out  —  first,  of  course,  those  of 
Anselm  himself.  Herbeck  while  still  in  Vienna  had  chosen  for  the 
performance  Anselm's  Overture  in  C  minor  .  .  .  and  had  obtained  the 
manuscript  from  Josef,  but  now  he  also  took  from  Anselm  two  overtures 
to  play.  This  being  settled,  Herbeck  said,  'I  intend  to  bring  the  three 
contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner*  before  the 
Vienna  public  in  a  single  concert.  Naturally  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  Schubert  represented  by  a  new  work.'  Anselm  replied,  'Well,  I  still 
have  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert.'  Then  from  a  drawer  crammed  with 
papers  in  an  old-fashioned  chest,  he  pulled  out  the  symphony.  Herbeck 
maintained  his  outward  calm  while  he  held  the  desired  manuscript  in  his 
hand.  'That  would  be  quite  suitable'  he  said,  then  with  consummate 
diplomacy,  'will  you  allow  me  to  have  the  manuscript  transcribed 
immediately  at  my  expense?'  But  Anselm,  who  had  been  completely  won 
over,  replied  'There  is  no  need  to  hurry,  you  are  welcome  to  take  it  with 
you'  ...  So  these  manuscripts,  the  decoy  and  the  game,  arrived  on  that 
very  day  in  Vienna  where  the  Schubert  manuscript,  after  its  long  exile, 
was  henceforth  to  remain." 

"Only  it  is  not  finished"  ...  At  some  point  after  February  1818,  when 
he  finished  the  Symphony  No.  6  in  C  major,  D.589,  Schubert  enlarged  his 
idea  of  what  it  meant  to  compose  a  symphony.  Between  the  fall  of  1813 
and  the  winter  of  1817-18,  he  had,  without  inhibition,  easily,  almost 
casually,  written  six  symphonies.  But  then,  in  May  1818,  he  made  an 
abandoned  twenty-five  pages  of  closely-written  piano  sketches  for  a 
symphony  in  D  major.  In  August  1821,  he  began  and  made  considerable 
progress  with  a  symphony  in  E  minor/major,  a  work  of  which  performing 
versions  by  J.F.  Barnett  and  Felix  Weingartner  have  been  published  and 
performed.  In  1822,  he  began  but  left  unfinished  the  B  minor  Symphony. 
(This  is  altogether  a  period  in  which  Schubert  leaves  many  fragments.)  In 
1825,  he  would  actually  speak  of  preparing  to  pave  his  way  zur  grossen 
Symphonie.  "Big  symphony"  or  "symphony  in  the  grand  manner"  means  a 
symphony  like  one  of  Beethoven's,  and  Schubert  had  taken  the  first  step 
of  frustrated  emulation  in  the  E  minor/major  project  of  1821,  a  bigger 
work  than  the  preceding  six,  and  one  in  which  Schubert,  like  only 
Beethoven  before  him,  used  trombones.  In  that  work,  the  adagio 
introduction  is  impressive  and  new  in  manner,  but  of  the  pretty  E  major 
theme  that  begins  the  Allegro,  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  writes:  "It  is  a  winning 
little  tune  and  in  the  first  two  or  three  symphonies  would  have  been 


*Franz  Paul  Lachner  (1803-90)  was  a  Bavarian-born  composer  and  conductor  active 
chiefly  in  Vienna  and  Munich.  It  was  he  whose  conducting  of  the  Andante  of 
Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony  Wagner  likened  to  a  bronze  pigtail.  The  recitatives  in 
the  most  familiar  performing  edition  of  Cherubini's  Medee  are  Lachner's.  In  the 
event,  however,  nothing  by  Lachner  was  played  at  the  Vienna  concert.  After  the 
Hiittenbrenner  and  Schubert  pieces,  the  program  was  completed  by  some  a  cappella 
choruses  of  von  Herbeck's  own  and  the  Mendelssohn  Italian  Symphony. 
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You're  Almost  There! 

Western  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  is  also 
the  home  of  many  of  New  England's  most  interesting,  colorful  and 
exciting  attractions. 

At  Historic  Old  Deerfield,  you  will  find  an  original  17th  Century  village 
where  time  has  stood  still.  Once  the  farthest  wilderness  of  Colonial 
America,  Deerfield  today  is  a  living  reminder  of  our  nation's  beginnings. 

Within  an  hour  or  less  are  other  points  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Springfield  Armory  Museum  —  Longfellow's  famed  "Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field", The  Hadley  Farm  Museum,  the  unique  works  of  the  Leverett 
Craftsmen,  the  famed  Bridge  of  Flowers  in  Shelburne  Falls,  the  spectacu- 
lar Mohawk  Trail,  Springfield's  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  many  others. 

There's  more  to  do,  more  to  see  *  and  more  for  you  in 
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perfectly  in  place,  but  compare  it  with  the  themes  which  open  the  Trout 
Quintet,  the  A  major  [Piano]  Sonata,  and  the  C  minor  Quartet-movement 
[respectively  1819,  1819,  and  1820],  and  one  might  well  wonder  what  on 
earth  Schubert  was  about  when  he  reverted  to  this  eighteenth-century 
elegance  in  a  new  symphony." 

The  Unfinished  he  was  able  to  take  farther.  We  know  of  no  external 
circumstances  or  pressures  that  might  have  kept  him  from  completing  the 
score.  That  he  intended  to  leave  it  as  a  work  in  two  movements  in  not 
very  closely  related  keys  is  a  notion  preposterously  out  of  tune  with 
everything  else  we  know  about  Schubert's  thought:  fascination  with  ruins 
and  fragments,  with  blurred  beginnings  and  endings,  is  a  Romantic 
phenomenon,  and  Schubert  was  a  profoundly  original  conservative  whose 
model  was  Beethoven,  and  who  was  not  at  all  forward-looking  in  such 
respects.  The  most  convincing  explanation  is  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
go  on.  He  had  produced  two  movements  that  were  altogether  new  in 
melodic  style,  in  the  boldly  mixed  breadth  and  concision  of  their  structure, 
in  the  warm  glow  of  their  orchestral  sound,  music  like  no  other  ever 
heard  before,  music  ready  to  claim  a  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  grosse 
Symphonie.  But  the  delightful  scherzo  is  not  on  that  level.  Beethoven, 
moreover,  had  made  the  finale  a  problem  now  that  he  had  provided  works 
in  which  the  center  of  gravity  was  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the 
beginning,  in  which  the  finale  was  not  merely  whatever  came  last,  but 
was  the  moment  toward  which  the  entire  work  tended  and  in  which  all  its 
tensions  were  resolved.  The  problem  was  one  that  unsettled  composers  as 
far  into  the  nineteenth  century  and  beyond  as  Franck,  Bruckner,  Dvorak, 
Mahler,  and  Shostakovich.  Even  in  later  years  and  in  works  otherwise  as 
miraculous  as  the  G  major  String  Quartet,  D.887  (1826)  and  the  B  flat 
major  Piano  Sonata,  D.960  (1828),  Schubert  could  not  always  match 
earlier  movements  with  later  ones  of  comparable  concentration  and 
intensity.  The  Schubert  scholar  Michael  Griffel  persuasively  suggests 
that  in  the  Unfinished,  the  composer  meant  specifically  to  emulate 
Beethoven's  Fifth,  that  it  was  the  problem  of  how  to  write  a  heroic  finale 
to  a  work  in  a  minor  key  that  stopped  him.  Griffel  believes  also  —  and 
this,  too,  is  a  fascinating  and  provocative  idea  —  that  when  Schubert 
wanted  to  take  lessons  from  the  great  pedagogue  Simon  Sechter  (an 
arrangement  barely  begun  at  the  time  of  Schubert's  last  illness  and 
death),  it  was  not  in  order  to  study  fugue  or  counterpoint  in  a  general 
sense,  but  to  get  tips  on  how  to  end  a  minor-mode  symphony  by  means 
of  contrapuntal  techniques.  (Schubert's  unfinished  works  tend  to  be  in 
minor.) 

Reviewing  the  first  performance  of  the  Unfinished,*  Eduard  Hanslick  had 
just  one  reservation:  "As  if  he  could  not  separate  himself  from  his  own 
sweet  song,  the  composer  postpones  the  conclusion  of  the  [Andante],  yes, 
postpones  it  all  too  long."  I  cannot  agree  with  Hanslick's  evaluation,  but 
no  question,  he  has  noticed  a  remarkable  moment,  and  one  that  can  even 
be  a  bit  dangerous  in  performance.  Schubert  begins  his  coda  with  music 
like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  but  goes  at  once  to  that  still 


'Not   the  standard   nor  even  .)  common  name  until  the    1890s. 
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and  mysterious  passage  for  violins  alone  that  had  previously  introduced 
the  second  theme.  Only  this  time  it  is  skewed  a  little  bit  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
harmonically  distant  place  (A  flat  major),  where  clarinets  and  bassoons  as 
quietly  as  possible  sing  the  opening  strain  once  more.  The  same  violin 
passage,  with  another  twist  of  its  intervals,  brings  us  back  safely  to 
E  major  and  the  last,  soft  cadences.  We  hear  it  as  a  beautiful,  unresolved 
mystery  (that  is,  if  we  don't,  like  Hanslick,  hear  it  as  a  disturbance),  but  I 
am  sure  that  Schubert  had  planned  in  the  finale  to  resolve  it,  to  explain  it, 
to  "compose  out"  the  possibility  at  which  he  hints  in  that  wonderful  last 
minute.  And  perhaps  there,  just  for  a  moment,  you  might  hear  the 
symphony  as  somehow  incomplete  as  well  as  unfinished.  But  then,  it 
might  have  gone  worse:  in  1848,  Josef  Hiittenbrenner's  maid  used  as 
kindling  the  manuscript  (and  only  extant  copy)  of  Acts  II  and  III  of 
Schubert's  opera  Claiuiine  von  Villa  Bella. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Richard  Strauss 

Four  Last  Songs 

Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  These  songs  were  written  in  1948  in  the 
following  order:  Im  Abendrot    6  May),  Fruhling  (18  July),  Beim  Schlafengehen 
(4  August),  September  (20  September  I.  Kirsten  Flagstad  sang  the  first  performance  on 
22  May  1950  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  with  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  conducting 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  The  orchestra  for  the  whole  set  comprises  three  flutes  (one 
doubling  piccolo!  and  an  additional  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  celesta,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Strauss  spent  most  of  October  1947  in  London,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  had  organized  a  festival  presentation  of  his  music.  There  was 
much  excitement  about  this:  Strauss  was  the  most  famous  of  living 
composers,  he  had  not  been  in  London  since  1936  (and  those  were  a  long 
eleven  years),  the  war  was  recently  enough  over  for  any  German  still  to 
be  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  Strauss  himself,  by  his  failure  to  make  a 
clearcut  statement  in  word  or  deed  of  opposition  to  the  Nazis,  had  become 
a  politically  controversial  figure.  The  inevitable  press  conference  was  held 
almost  immediately  after  Strauss's  arrival  (it  was  his  first  plane  trip). 
Right  off,  a  young  woman  asked  the  eighty-three-year-old  composer 
what  were  his  plans  for  the  future.  "Oh,"  said  Strauss,  never  one  to 
waste  words,  "to  die." 

Not  quite  two  years  later  he  realized  that  plan  (remarking  to  his 
daughter-in-law  Alice  that  death  was  just  like  he  had  composed  it  at  twenty- 
five  in  Death  and  Transfiguration),  but  first  there  was  work  to  be  done.  In 
December  he  completed  a  Duet-Concertino  for  clarinet  and  bassoon  with 
harp  and  strings,  but  the  major  effort  was  reserved  for  the  following 
year.  Even  before  the  trip  to  London  he  had  read  Eichendorff's  1m  Abendrot 
<ln  Evening's  Glow).  It  is  odd  that  the  composer  of  two  hundred  songs 
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should  never  before  have  turned  to  that  prince  among  German  Romantic 
lyricists  (except  for  Die  Tageszeiten  [The  Times  of  Day],  a  work  for  male 
chorus  and  orchestra  written  in  1928),  but  so  it  was.  But  now  Im  Abendrot 
affected  him  deeply.  Its  description  of  an  old  couple  who  have,  hand  in 
hand,  traversed  sorrow  and  joy,  and  who  are  now  looking  at  what  is 
perhaps  death,  perfectly  fit  the  Strausses'  own  situation  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  their  marriage,  so  necessary  to  them,  so  incomprehensible 
to  everyone  else. 

Pauline  de  Ahna,  who  was  born  in  1862,  joined  the  Weimar  Court 
Opera,  where  Strauss  was  third  conductor,  in  September  1890.  The  horn 
virtuoso's  son  and  the  general's  daughter  were  engaged  and  married  four 
years  later.  She  is  famously  portrayed  in  Strauss's  tone  poem  of  1898,  Ein 
Heldenleben  (A  Heroic  Life).  "She  is  very  complicated,"  Strauss  told  Romain 
Rolland  apropos  that  picture,  "ires  femme,  a  little  perverse,  a  bit  of  a 
coquette,  never  the  same  twice,  different  each  minute  from  what  she  was 
a  minute  earlier."  Gay,  flippant,  tender,  a  little  sentimental,  exuberantly 
playful,  gracious,  emotional,  angry,  nagging,  loving  —  these  are  some  of 
the  directions  to  the  violin  soloist  in  that  scene  that  Strauss  calls  "The 
Hero's  Companion."  Strauss's  friends,  colleagues,  and  acquaintances 
perceived  Pauline  as  rude,  snobbish,  coarse,  as  a  shrew  and  an  intellectual 
zero.  Some  of  these  sides  of  her  come  out  in  the  1924  domestic  comedy 
Intermezzo,  but,  taking  their  life  together  all  in  all,  Strauss,  as  he  once 
remarked,  could  read  between  the  lines  something  invisible  to  others.  The 
night  scene  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica  of  1903-04  tells  us  that  Richard  and 
Pauline  had  one  hell  of  a  potent  love  life,  while  Im  Abendrot  is,  in  quite 
another  coloration,  a  wondrously  moving  monument  to  their  enduring 
devotion. 

It  was  not  just  what,  now  in  exile,  so  wandermiide,  so  depressed  and 
frightened  by  the  events  and  the  failures  of  the  last  dozen  years,  and  with 
Pauline  an  invalid,  they  had  been  through  together,  and  it  was  more  than 
his  awareness  of  how  hard  she  had  worked  to  create  the  protected 
conditions  that  made  possible  his  life's  work.  That  she  had  been  a 
soprano  —  and  a  very  fine  one  —  was  a  crucial  part  of  her  hold  on  him.  The 
soprano  voice  was  the  musical  sound  he  loved  best,  and  Pauline's 
luminous  tones  are  an  informing  and  nourishing  presence  in  countless 
pages  of  Strauss's  operas  and  songs.  The  four  songs  Strauss  completed  in 
1948  are  his  last  love  letter  to  that  radiance.  Just  after  Strauss  had 
conceived  the  plan  to  set  Im  Abendrot  —  to  make,  moreover,  a  real  event  of 
it  by  composing  it  as  an  orchestral  song  —  an  admirer  provided  a  happy 
intervention  by  presenting  to  the  composer  a  book  of  poems  by  Hermann 
Hesse.  Though  Hesse  had  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1946,  he 
was  far  from  a  widely  read  author,  and,  though  in  every  sense  a 
particularly  musical  writer,  he  was  ignored  by  his  composing 
contemporaries  with  the  exception  of  his  compatriot,  the  Swiss  composer 
Othmar  Schoeck.*  To  Strauss  this  late  discovery  was  a  revelation.  He 


*Hesse,  who  spent  five  years  of  his  childhood  in  Basel  and  who  settled  in 
Switzerland  when  he  was  twenty-two,  was  born  in  the  south  of  Germany  to  a 
Swabian  mother  and  a  Baltic  father. 
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Introducing  the  Technics  SA-1000.  With  more 
power  and  less  distortion  than  any  other  receiver 
we've  made:  330  watts  per  channel  minimum  RMS 
into  eight  ohms  from  20  Hzt20  kHz  with  no  more 
than  0.03%  total  harmonic  distortion. 

But  that's  only  one  reason  to  buy  the  SA- 1000. 
Dynamic  range  is  another.  To  capture  the  volume, 
clarity  and  sheer  dynamics  of  a  live  symphony,  you 
need  an  equally  dynamic  amplifier  section.  Like 
72,000  /jl¥  worth  of  high-capacitance  filtering) 
separate  DC  rectifiers,  current- mirror  loading 
and  direct  coupling.  The  results  are  impressive: 
tremendous  reserve  power,  negligible  transient 
crosstalk  distortion  and  excellent  stability. 

And  just  for  the  record,  the  SA-  1000's  phono 
equalizer  gives  you  everything  from  a  super-high 
S/N  ratio  of  97  dB  (10  mV,  IHF  A).  To  a  phono 
input  that  can  handle  a  300  mV  signal  at  I  kHz. 

On  FM  you'll  get  outstanding  specs  plus  two 
RF  stages  with  low-noise,  4-pole,  dual-gate  MOS 
FETs,  Technics-developed  flat  group  delay  filters 
and  a  Phase  Locked  Loop  IC  in  the  MPX  section. 


FM  Sensitivity 
IHF  58    Stereo-50dB' 
0.9  mV  36  2  dBf 


Stereo  Separatior 
at  1  kHz 


As  good  as  all  that  sounds,  Technics  Acoustic 
Control  makes  it  sound  even  better,  because  it 
adds  low  and  high  range  boost  and  filter  switches 
which  vary  the  way  each  tone  control  performs  at  a 
particular  setting.  There's  also  a  midrange  control 
with  a  variable  center  frequency.  And  24  LED 
peak-power  indicators  that  let  you  keep  an  eye 
on  what  your  ears  will  hear. 

The  Technics  SA- 1000.  In  the  world  of  receivers, 
it  bats  1000. 


Technics 

by  Panasonic 
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A  few  receivers  give  you  0.03%  THD. 
Only  Technics  gives  it  to  you  with 
330  watts  per  channel. 
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immediately  chose  five  of  Hesse's  poems,  four  to  be  set  as  lieder,  a  fifth  as 
a  chorus.  The  chorus  he  abandoned  when  a  sixteen-voice  fugue  had 
become  "too  complicated."  Three  solo  songs  flowed  from  his  pen  during 
the  summer  months  of  1948.  Then  a  bladder  infection  that  had  bothered 
him  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  became  worse  and  surgery  was 
necessary.  After  that,  there  was  no  more  energy  for  composition.  He  read 
Beethoven  quartets,  restudied  Tristan  (which  he  had  known  since  boyhood 
and  first  conducted  in  1892),  and  received  an  occasional  visitor.  In  June 

1948  Strauss  had  been  cleared  by  the  Denazification  Board,  and  in  May 

1949  he  and  Pauline  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  home  in  Garmisch, 
the  house  that  he  had  built  on  the  first  two  years  of  his  Salome  royalties. 
He  was  a  distant  and  touched  observer  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday 
celebrations  in  June.  As  September  came  again,  he  died  a  peaceful  death,  a 
few  bars  of  sketches  for  a  fourth  Hesse  song  still  on  his  desk.  Pauline 
followed  him  in  May.  Nine  days  later  "her"  songs  were  heard  for  the  first 
time,  called  to  life  by  two  great  musicians,  both  unhappy  and  bewildered 
participants  in  the  recent  political  upheavals.  It  was  Strauss's  friend  and 
publisher,  Ernst  Roth,  who  afterwards  set  the  performance  order  that  has 
become  customary  and  who  provided  the  inevitable  title  of  "Four  Last 
Songs." 

Little  purpose  is  served  by  a  guided  tour  through  the  four  songs: 
attendance  to  the  texts  will  lead  you  into  the  music  as  surely  as  the  music 
carries  you  back  to  the  poetry.  A  few  comments  may  be  in  order.  Fruhling, 
the  most  lightly  scored  of  the  songs  (with  only  woodwinds,  horns,  and 
harp,  along  with  strings),  introduces  to  us  Strauss's  rapid  harmonic 
changes  as  well  as  his  marvelously  soaring  lines  (Luften  I  skies,  Vogelsanglbird- 
song,  Wwn^r/miracle,  Gegenwart  I  presence).  In  September,  which  subsides  so 
touchingly  into  its  last  line,*  the  dedication  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  to 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seery,"  but  Mrs.  Seery  is  Maria  Jeritza,  one  of  the  great 
and  glamorous  figures  in  the  operatic  world  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  and  Strauss's  first  Ariadne  and  Helena.  In  Beim  Schlafengehen, 
Strauss  takes  Hesse's  three  stanzas  to  make  a  song  of  four 
stanzas,  the  third  of  which  is  sung  by  a  solo  violin.  Twice,  at  the 
beginning  and  again  for  the  final  stanza  (Una1  die  Seek  .  .  .  ),  Strauss 
arranges  "sneak"  entrances  for  the  voice,  something  he  had  done  so 
beguilingly  in  Morgen  (Tomorrow),  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  songs  for 
Pauline,  lm  Abendrot  is  a  long  looking-back:  it  puts  before  us  again  the  larks 
that  sing  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  Der  Rosenkavalier,  and  when  the 
poem  ends  in  the  question,  1st  dies  etwa  der  Tod?  (Can  this  perhaps  be  death?), f 
the  answer  comes  softly  in  a  phrase  written  fifty-nine  years  earlier:  a 
distant  French  horn  —  and  this,  his  father's  instrument,  is  the  other 
quintessentially  Straussian  color  —  intones  the  theme  of  Death  and 
Transfiguration. 

-M.S. 

*Strauss  omits  one  of  Hesse's  adjectives.  Hesse  has  summer  closing  his  miidgeword'nen 
grossen  Augen,  his  "wearied  great  eyes." 

tHere,  too,  Strauss  makes  a  textual  emendation,  changing  Eichendorff's  dan  (that) 
to  dies  (this). 
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Friihling 

In  dammrigen  Griiften 

Traumte  ich  lang 

Von  deinen  Baumen  und  blauen  Liiften, 

Von  deinem  Duft  und  Vogelsang. 

Nun  liegst  du  erschlossen 
In  Gleiss  und  Zier, 
Von  Licht  iibergossen 
Wie  ein  Wunder  vor  mir. 


Spring 

In  dusk-dim  vaults 

I've  long  dreamed 

of  your  trees  and  blue  skies, 

of  your  fragrance  and  bird-song. 

Now  you  lie  disclosed, 
glittering,  adorned, 
bathed  in  light 
like  a  miracle  before  me. 


Du  kennst  mich  wieder, 

Du  lockst  mich  zart, 

Es  zittert  durch  all  meine  Glieder 

Deine  selige  Gegenwart! 

—  Hesse 


You  know  me  once  again, 
you  beckon  me  tenderly, 
your  blessed  presence 
sets  all  my  limbs  trembling. 


September 

Der  Garten  trauert, 

kiihl  sinkt  in  die  Blumen  der  Regen. 

Der  Sommer  schauert 

still  seinem  Ende  entgegen. 

Golden  tropft  Blatt  urn  Blatt 
nieder  vom  hohen  Akazienbaum. 
Sommer  lachelt  erstaunt  und  matt 
in  den  sterbenden  Gartentraum. 

Lange  noch  bei  den  Rosen 

bleibt  er  stehn,  sehnt  sich  nach  Ruh. 

Langsam  tut  er 

die  mudgeword'nen  Augen  zu. 

—  Hesse 


September 

The  garden  mourns, 

the  cooling  rain  falls  upon  the  flowers. 

The  summer  shudders, 

silently  facing  his  end. 

Leaf  after  golden  leaf  drops  down 
from  the  high  acacia  tree. 
Summer,  surprised  and  weak, 
smiles  at  the  fading  garden-dream. 

Yet  he  lingers  still, 

among  the  roses,  yearning  for  rest. 

Slowly  he  closes 

his  wearied  eyes. 
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Beim  Schlafengehen 

Nun  der  Tag  mich  mild  gemacht, 
soil  mein  sehnliches  Verlangen 
freundlich  die  gestirnte  Nacht 
wie  ein  mudes  Kind  empfangen. 

Hande,  lasst  von  allem  Tun, 
Stirn  vergiss  du  alles  Denken, 
alle  meine  Sinne  nun 
wollen  sich  in  Schlummer  senken. 


Before  Sleeping 

Now  the  day  has  made  me  weary: 
let  the  starry  night  gather  up 
my  ardent  longings,  lovingly, 
as  it  would  a  tired  child. 

Hands,  leave  off  all  your  toil, 
mind,  put  aside  all  your  thoughts: 
now,  all  my  senses  long 
to  settle  into  slumber. 


Und  die  Seele,  unbewacht, 
will  in  freien  Fliigen  schweben, 
um  im  Zauberkreis  der  Nacht 
tief  und  tausendfach  zu  leben. 

—  Hesse 


And  the  soul,  unencumbered, 
wants  to  soar  in  free  flight 
into  night's  magic  realm, 
to  live  deeply,  a  thousandfold. 


Im  Abendrot 

Wir  sind  durch  Not  und  Freude 
gegangen  Hand  in  Hand, 
vom  Wandern  ruhen  wir 
nun  uberm  stillen  Land. 

Rings  sich  die  Taler  neigen, 
es  dunkelt  schon  die  Luft, 
zwei  Lerchen  nur  noch  steigen 
nachtraumend  in  den  Duft. 


In  Evening's  Glow 

Through  pain  and  joy 
we've  traveled  hand  in  hand; 
let's  rest  from  wandering,  now, 
above  the  quiet  land. 

Around  us  the  valleys  are  waning, 
already  the  sky  is  darkening, 
yet,  still,  two  larks,  dream-seeking, 
soar  upward  into  the  air. 


Tritt  her  und  lass  sie  schwirren, 
bald  ist  es  Schlafenszeit, 
dass  wir  uns  nicht  verirren 
in  dieser  Einsamkeit. 


Step  close  and  let  them  fly, 
it's  nearly  time  for  sleep; 
lest  we  lose  our  way 
in  this  solitude. 


O  weiter,  stiller  Friede! 
so  tief  im  Abendrot. 
Wie  sind  wir  wandermude  — 
ist  dies  etwa  der  Tod? 

—  Eichendorff 


O  spacious,  silent  peace, 
so  deep  in  evening's  glow! 
How  travel-weary  we  are  — 
can  this  perhaps  be  death? 


English  translations  of  the  Four  Lasl  Songs  ©1979  by  Marc  Mnndel 
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For  107  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music  program  within  an 
American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented  students  for  careers  in  music.  107  years 
later  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

'Emanuel  Borok,  violin 
Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
Madeline  Foley,  chamber  music 

'Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
Mary  Crowder  Hess,  violin 

"Max  Hobart,  violin 

'Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 
Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
William  Kroll,  chamber  music 
Carole  Lieberman,  violin 

'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 

'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 
George  Neikrug,  cello 

'Mischa  Nieland,  cello 
Leslie  Parnas,  cello 

tHenry  Portnoi,  string  bass 

'William  Rhein,  string  bass 

'Roger  Shermont,  violin 

*  Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Roman  Totenberg,  violin 
Walter  Trampler,  viola 

'Max  Winder,  violin 

'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 
Victor  Yampolsky  violin 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
tjohn  Holmes,  oboe 
tPhillip  Kaplan,  flute 

Harvey  Pittel,  saxophone 
'Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
'Fenwick  Smith,  flute 
'Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

'Ronald Barron,  trombone 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
tjohn  Coffey,  trombone  I  tuba 
'Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 

Paul  Gay,  trombone 


brass  (cont.) 

'Gordon  Hallberg,  tromboneltuba 
'Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
tRoger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 
'Thomas  Gauger 
'Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

guitar  and  lute 

Thomas  E.  Greene,  guitar 

Robert  Strizich,  lute 

piano 

Luis  Batlle 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Elizabeth  Hagenah 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Phillip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Harriet  Shirvan 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 

Jack  Fisher 

Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Mark  Kroll 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 

Germaine  Arosa,  diction 

Mary  Davenport,  contralto 

Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 

Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 

Robert  Gartside,  tenor 

Mac  Morgan,  baritone 

Chloe  Owen,  soprano 

Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 

Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
tFormer  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director 

offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Gerald  Gross,  Dean  ad  interim 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
John  Hasson 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

Theodore  Antoniou 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Mark  Kroll 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Robert  Sirota 
John  Thow 
Jan  Wissmuller 
Maurice  Wright 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Phyllis  Elhady  Hoffman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Thomas  Dunn,  chorus 

Endel  Kalam,  orchestra 
"Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky,  orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  repertoire  orchestra 

Paul  Gay,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

"Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
'  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavalovski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
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Richard  Strauss 

Final  scene  from  Salome 


Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  1 1  June  1864  and  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria  on  8  September  1949.  He  began  the  score  of  Salome  in  the 
summer  of  1903  and  completed  it  on  20  June  1905.  The  first  performance  was  given  at 
the  Dresden  Court  Opera  on  9  December  1905  with  Ernst  von  Schuch  conducting  and 
Marie  Wittich  in  the  title  role.  The  final  scene  calls  for  orchestra  of  three  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  heckelphone,  four  clarinets  (also  E  flat  and  bass 
clarinets),  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 


Oscar  Wilde  imagined  his  one-act  play  on  Salome  in  the  French 
language,  for  the  biblical  tale  had  long  been  a  favorite  in  France.  There 
had  been  fictional  treatments  by  Huysmans  and  Jules  Laforgue  and 
others.  He  may  have  been  intrigued  by  Flaubert's  use  of  poetic  imagery  in 
his  short  story,  Herodiade.  Massenet's  opera  Herodiade  (of  1882)  would  have 
been  a  challenge  for  better  characterization.  Massenet's  treatment  did 
nothing  more  than  help  to  keep  the  subject  alive  —  the  book  was  no  more 
than  a  string  of  stock  operatic  situations. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  more  directly  prompted  by  the  pictures  of  Gustave 
Moreau  so  vividly  described  by  Huysmans  in  his  novel  A  Rebours.  Wilde 
transformed  the  legend  by  giving  it  a  new  twist.  It  had  always  followed 
the  brief  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark,  wherein  Salome 
was  an  obedient  dupe  of  her  perfidious  mother,  who  was  the  one  who 
wanted  Jokanaan's  head.  By  making  the  young  princess  the  real  offender, 
the  erotic  pursuer,  Wilde  greatly  heightened  the  dramatic  impact.  He 
opened  up  a  character  study  in  abnormal  psychology  far  more  interesting 
and  favorable  to  his  decadent  leanings  than  the  less  complex  murderesses 
of  classical  literature.  This  not  only  suited  Wilde  —  it  furnished  Strauss 
ready  to  hand  with  a  libretto  equally  suited  to  his  dramatic  purposes. 
Strauss  was  not  the  sort  to  be  lured  by  deviations.  He  simply  recognized 
an  explosive  text  when  he  saw  it. 

Strauss  did  not  have  to  add  a  line.  All  he  needed  to  do  was  to  benefit  by 
Wilde's  unerring  stage  craft,  and  excise  passages  which  would  be  too 
discursive  for  musical  treatment,  or  which  would  slow  the  action  in  the 
composer's  far  more  intense  and  emotionally  charged  unfolding.  Strauss 
kept  virtually  all  of  Salome's  part.  She  and  Jokanaan  were  the  central 
figures  throughout.  There  was  a  fantastically  complete  contrast  between 
their  characters,  lending  color  and  vital  tension  to  their  encounter,  both 
histrionically  and  musically  speaking.  Herod  and  Herodias,  not  much  more 
than  foils  to  Strauss's  purpose,  were  further  developed  in  Wilde's  full 
text.  They  are  also  a  contrasted  pair:  the  fear-crazed,  superstitious 
monarch  and  his  cold,  mocking,  down-to-earth  queen,  who  deflates  his 
dreamings.  This  sort  of  cynicism  was  quite  to  Wilde's  taste,  but  it  would 
only  have  slowed  and  impeded  a  musical  score.  Strauss  was  never  diverted 
fom  his  main  purpose:  he  minimized  the  Jewish  arguments  about  the 
Messiah,  omitted  the  Roman  and  Cappadocian  visitors  altogether,  passed 
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over  the  suicide  of  the  Syrian  captain  almost  too  quickly.  Strauss  kept  just 
enough  of  the  metaphorical  passages,  the  word  imagery,  to  underline  the 
characters  and  preserve  the  poetic  charm  of  the  text,  create  and  hold  the 
baleful  atmosphere.  Wilde  needed  more  —  he  had  to  refer  many  times  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  page  of  Herodias  says  as  the  curtain  rises: 
"How  strange  the  moon  seems!  She  is  like  a  woman  rising  from  a  tomb." 
Salome  finds  the  moon  as  "a  little  piece  of  silver,  a  little  silver  flower,  cold 
and  chaste."  Herod  finds  that  "she  reels  through  the  clouds  like  a  drunken 
woman."  At  another  time  he  finds  the  moon  "blood  red."  Strauss  could 
accomplish  this  mood-building  directly  by  the  superior  magic  of  his 
orchestra.  He  could  make  us  feel  "the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  Angel 
of  Death"  over  the  dark  stage  without  a  reminder  from  Jokanaan. 

Thus,  Strauss  and  his  immediate  librettist  stripped  the  dialogue  of 
everything  extraneous  to  his  purpose  until  there  stood  out  two 
characters  —  the  princess  who  holds  our  attention  every  moment,  never 
leaves  the  stage,  and  the  prophet  whose  presence  is  always  felt,  unseen  or 
seen,  alive  or  dead.  The  very  sense  of  theater  is  in  the  confrontation  of 
these  two  from  opposite  worlds  —  the  holy  man,  ascetic,  direful, 
impervious,  and  the  wayward  princess,  possessed  by  wild  sensual  fantasy. 
Strauss  slighted  the  others.  Wilde  gives  the  frenzied  Herod  a  long  and 
effective  speech  in  his  final  attempt  to  stave  off  the  inevitable.  Strauss  rules 
it  out,  for  Salome  must  then  if  ever  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 

When  he  wrote  Salome,  Strauss  had  composed  the  greater  number  of  his 
symphonic  poems,  had  evolved  the  elaborate  musical  schemes  of  Ein 
Heldenleben  and  the  Symphonic*  Domestica.  He  had  as  yet  written  no  operas 
except  the  early  Guntram  (1892-93),  and  Feuersnot  (1900-01).  An  opera 
utilizing  the  full  Straussian  orchestra,  and  telling  its  tale  with  all  the 
descriptive  and  colorful  resource  of  a  tone  poem,  lasting  two  hours 
without  break,  was  indeed  a  wonder  to  the  operatic  world  of  1905.  It 
would  have  been  so  even  without  the  added  sensation  of  a  subject  which 
operatic  intendants  faced  with  caution  and  censors  with  reluctance.  Salome 
was  a  challenge  to  the  world  of  stage  music  too  powerful  to  be  denied. 
Within  a  year  it  had  been  mounted  upon  thirty  European  stages. 

There  had  been  many  representations  of  the  Biblical  tale  of  Herod,  his 
queen,  Herodias,  and  his  stepdaughter,  Salome,  an  inharmonious  family 
at  best.  When  Oscar  Wilde  conceived  the  subject  in  a  new  light,  it  became 
far  more  vivid  as  dramatic  material.  The  Salome  of  Wilde  was  not  the 
pliant  tool  of  Herodias,  merely  obedient  to  her  mother's  purpose  of 
vengeance  upon  John  the  Baptist.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  whom  Wilde 
imagined  became  enamored  of  the  direful  phophet,  who  angrily  spurned 
her  advances,  She  was  an  imperious  princess,  conscious  of  her  power, 
ready  to  forfeit  the  half  of  Herod's  kingdom  which  was  offered  her  in  her 
determination  to  have  the  lips  of  the  prophet  submit  to  her  own  —  even  in 
a  submission  of  death. 

It  was  the  unreasoned  and  fanatical  passion  of  Salome  for  the  wan  flesh 
of  the  prophet,  stilled  in  death,  which  was  found  disturbing  and 
scandalous  in  the  year  1905.  The  subject  had  appealed  to  Oscar  Wilde  as 
"quelque  chose  de  curieux  et  de  sensuel."  So  he  wrote  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  for 
whom  he  enthusiastically  envisioned  the  part.  Wilde  later  denied  having 
written  the  play  for  her,  protesting  that  he  was  an  "artist"  and  not  an 
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"artisan."  Sarah  Bernhardt  agreed  to  appear  in  a  production  at  the  Palace 
Theatre,  London,  in  1892,  but  the  censor  refused  a  license.  She  never 
acted  in  the  play,  which  was  produced  in  Paris.  The  play  as  translated  by 
Wilde's  friend,  Lord  Alfred  Bruce  Douglas,  was  rejected  by  the  censor  in 
London  and  was  not  performed  there  until  10  May  1905.  Oscar  Wilde 
having  been  in  jail  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  production  never  saw  his  play 
performed,  for  he  died  in  1900.  It  was  also  in  1905  that  the  play  in  its 
German  translation  was  mounted  in  Berlin,  and  had  a  considerable  vogue 
in  the  German  theaters. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Strauss  completed  his  opera  and  witnessed 
its  first  performance  in  Dresden  on  9  December.  The  first  New  York 
production  of  the  opera  aroused  a  storm  of  public  discussion  in  which 
illustrious  voices  were  raised  in  defense  of  the  composer.  A  spokesman  of 
what  might  be  called  the  horrified  faction  was  Henry  T.  Finck,  who,  in  his 
book  on  Strauss,  dismissed  it  as  "a  musical  masterpiece,  horribly, 
damnably  wasted  on  the  most  outrageous  scene  ever  placed  before  a 
modern  audience."  Political  Boston  was  similarly  offended  and  prevented  a 
performance  in  that  city.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W'illiam  T.  McElveen  bespoke  many 
clergymen  when  he  said  from  his  pulpit  of  the  Shawmut  Congregational 
Church:  "There  is  stimulus  in  that  music,  but  it  is  to  the  beast  that  is  in 
us  all." 

The  revulsion  from  the  tale  of  Strauss's  Salome  when  it  first  appeared 
has  diminished  through  the  years.  People  no  longer  surreptitiously  look 
up  the  word  necrophilism  in  the  dictionary.  The  wTorld  is  less  concerned 
with  "sordid  details"  than  gratified  by  a  prodigious  achievement  of  the 
musical  stage.  Distasteful  allusions  bother  us  less.  If  textual  aberrations 
should  keep  us  from  enjoying  great  operas,  we  should  miss  the  beauties 
of  Die  Walkiire,  Otello,  Rigoletto,  or  other  operas  where  outrageous  deeds  are 
accepted  by  audiences  with  unruffled  calm. 

The  scene  is  a  moonlit  terrace  before  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  Tetrach 
of  Galilee.  This  is  Herod  Antipater,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  in 
whose  reign  Jesus  was  born.  This  younger  Herod  has  taken  to  wife 
Herodias,  having  conveniently  disposed  of  her  first  husband  who  was  his 
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brother.  Salome,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Herodias  by  the  earlier  marriage, 
emerges  from  the  banquet  hall  annoyed  by  the  lustful  glances  of  Herod, 
her  stepfather.  There  rises  from  an  empty  cistern  in  the  rear  of  the  court 
the  admonishing  voice  of  the  prophet  Jokanaan  (the  Hebrew  name  for 
John  the  Baptist),  who  is  imprisoned  there.  Salome  is  interested  and 
curious  to  see  the  man  enshrouded  in  darkness  and  orders  the  young 
Syrian  captain  of  the  guard  to  have  him  brought  forth.  The  captain  is 
appalled.  This  would  be  against  the  positive  orders  of  the  Tetrarch,  but 
Salome,  intrigued  by  the  strange  voice,  rewards  the  captain  with  a  smile, 
her  only  notice  of  him,  and,  being  hopelessly  infatuated  with  her,  he 
obeys.  When  Jokanaan  stands  before  her,  proud  and  baleful,  she  praises 
his  eyes,  "black  lakes  troubled  by  a  fantastic  moon,"  his  chaste  flesh  "cool 
like  ivory,"  his  voice  "like  sweet  music  to  my  ears."  His  only  replies  to  her 
advances  are  fierce  denunciation.  But  she  is  a  princess  whose  every  whim 
is  granted,  and  his  rejection  only  piques  her  desire.  The  captain,  in  despair 
at  this  situation  fraught  with  danger  and  evil,  stabs  himself  and  falls 
between  the  two.  Salome,  aware  only  of  her  intent,  keeps  repeating:  "I 
will  kiss  thy  mouth,  Jokanaan." 

Herod,  attended,  and  followed  by  his  spouse,  enters  in  search  of 
Salome.  He  is  still  lusting  after  her  and  wants  her  to  dance  for  him. 
Herodias  forbids  it,  but  the  willful  princess  who  has  reasons  of  her  own 
defies  her  mother.  At  this  point  the  Tetrarch  steps  in  a  pool  of  blood  and 
is  told  that  the  young  captain  has  killed  himself.  He  fears  an  evil  omen, 
for,  being  a  typical  Herod,  he  has  much  blood  on  his  own  conscience. 
Nevertheless  he  urges  her  to  begin  and  when  she  shows  reluctance, 
promises  as  a  reward  anything  she  may  ask,  even  if  it  be  half  his 
kingdom.  Her  slaves  bring  perfumes  and  seven  veils,  and  remove  her 
sandals.  She  tempts  him  with  her  voluptuous  dance,  and,  having  finished, 
she  states  her  price:  she  will  have  the  head  of  Jokanaan  upon  a  silver 
charger. 

Herod  recoils  in  a  transport  of  terror.  Jokanaan  is  a  man  of 
supernatural  powers  who  is  said  to  have  seen  God.  He  has  been  warning 
of  the  approach  of  death.  It  might  be  Herod's  own.  Herodias,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pleased  at  this  turn  of  events.  She  would  like  to  be  rid  of 
Jokanaan,  who  has  been  reviling  her  for  her  "incestuous"  marriage,  calling 
her  a  "Jezebel,"  and  "abomination."  Salome  holds  Herod  to  his  oath.  To 
his  frantic  offer  of  priceless  jewels,  she  will  only  answer:  "I  demand  the 
head  of  Jokanaan."  At  lasts  he  sinks  back  into  his  seat.  "Let  her  be  given 
what  she  asks!  Of  a  truth  she  is  her  mother's  child!"  He  passes  his  ring, 
his  seal  of  death,  to  Naaman,  the  executioner,  who  with  his  sword 
descends  into  the  cistern. 

There  is  a  dreadful  suspense,  the  silence  broken  only  by  Salome  who 
peers  into  the  impenetrable  darkness  below,  anxious  lest  the  Executioner 
fail  of  his  duty. 

A  huge  black  arm,  the  arm  of  the  executioner,  comes  forth  from  the 
cistern,  bearing  on  a  silver  shield  the  head  of  Jokanaan.  Salome  seizes  it* 


*For  his  libretto,  Strauss  used  the  translation  of  Oscar  Wilde's  play  into  German  by 
Hedwig  Lachman,  which  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  German  theaters.  The  English 
given  here  is  that  of  Lord  Alfred  Douglas. 
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Ah!  Du  wolltest  mich  nicht  deinen  Mund 
kiissen  lassen,  Jokanaan!  Wohl,  ich  werde 
ihn  jetzt  kiissen. 

Ich  will  mit  meinen  Zahnen  hineinbeissen, 
.  wie  man  in  eine  reife  Frucht  beissen  mag. 
Ja,  ich  will  ihn  jetzt  kiissen,  deinen  Mund, 
Jokanaan.  Ich  hab'  es  gesagt.  Hab'  ich's 
nicht  gesagt?  Ja,  ich  hab'  es  gesagt.  Ah! 
ah!  Ich  will  ihn  jetzt  kiissen  .  .  .  Aber 
warum  siehst  du  mich  nicht  an,  Jokanaan? 
Deine  Augen,  die  so  schrecklich  waren,  so 
voller  Wut  und  Verachtung,  sind  jetzt 
geschlossen.  Warum  sind  sie  geschlossen? 
Offne  doch  die  Augen,  hebe  deine  Lider, 
Jokanaan!  Warum  siehst  du  mich  nicht 
an?  Hast  du  Angst  vor  mir,  Jokanaan, 
dass  du  mich  nicht  ansehen  willst?  Und 
deine  Zunge,  sie  spricht  kein  Wort, 
Jokanaan,  diese  Scharlachnatter,  die  ihren 
Geifer  gegen  mich  spie.  Es  ist  seltsam, 
nicht?  Wie  kommt  es,  dass  diese  rote 
Natter  sich  nicht  mehr  ruhrt?  Du  sprachst 
bose  Worte  gegen  mich,  gegen  mich, 
Salome,  die  Tochter  der  Herodias,  Prin- 
zessin  von  Judaa.  Nun  wohl!  Ich  lebe 
noch,  aber  du  bist  tot,  und  dein  Kopf, 
dein  Kopf  gehort  mir!  Ich  kann  mit  ihm 
tun,  was  ich  will.  Ich  kann  ihn  den  Hunden 
vorwerfen  und  den  Vogeln  der  Luft.  Was 
die  Hunde  iibrig  lassen,  sollen  die  Vogel 
der  Luft  verzehren.  .  .  . 

Ah!  ah!  Jokanaan,  Jokanaan,  du  warst  schon. 
Dein  Leib  war  eine  Elfenbeinsaule  auf 
silbernen  Fiissen.  Er  war  ein  Garten 
voller  Tauben  in  der  Silberlilien  Glanz. 
Nichts  in  der  Welt  war  so  weiss  wie  dein 
Leib.  Nichts  in  der  Welt  war  so  schwarz 
wie  dein  Haar.  In  der  ganzen  Welt  war 
nichts  so  rot  wie  dein  Mund.  Deine 
Stimme  war  ein  Weihrauchgefass,  und 
wenn  ich  dich  ansah,  horte  ich  geheim- 
nisvolle  Musik.  .  .  .  Ah!  warum  hast  du 
mich  nicht  angesehn,  Jokanaan?  Du  leg- 
test  uber  deine  Augen  die  Binde  eines, 
der  seinen  Gott  schauen  wollte.  Wohl! 
Du  hast  deinen  Gott  gesehn,  Jokanaan, 
aber  mich,  mich,  mich,  hast  du  nie 
gesehn.  Hattest  du  mich  gesehn,  du 
hattest  mich  geliebt!  Ich  diirste  nach 
deiner  Schonheit.  Ich  hungre  nachdeinem 
Leib.  Nicht  Wein  noch  Apfel  konnen 
mein  Verlangen  stillen.  .  .  .  Was  soil  ich 
jetzt  tun,  Jokanaan?  Nicht  die  Fluten, 
noch  die  grossen  Wasser  konnen  dieses 
briinstige  Begehren  loschen.  .  .  .  Oh! 
Warum  sahst  du  mich  nicht  an?  Hattest 
du  mich  angesehn  du  hattest  mich  geliebt. 

Ich  weiss  es  wohl,  du  hattest  mich  geliebt. 
Und  das  Geheimnis  der  Liebe  ist  grosser 
als  das  Geheimnis  des  Todes  .  .  . 


Ah!  thou  wouldst  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  thy 
mouth,  Jokanaan.  Well,  I  will  kiss  it  now. 

I  will  bite  it  with  my  teeth  as  one  bites  a 
ripe  fruit.  Yes,  I  will  kiss  thy  mouth, 
Jokanaan.  I  said  it:  did  I  not  say  it?  Yes,  I 
said  it.  Ah!  ah!  I  will  kiss  it  now.  .  .  .  But, 
wherefore  dost  thou  not  look  at  me, 
Jokanaan?  Thine  eyes  that  were  so  terrible, 
so  full  of  rage  and  scorn,  are  shut  now. 
Wherefore  are  they  shut?  Open  thine 
eyes!  Lift  up  thine  eyelids,  Jokanaan! 
Wherefore  dost  thou  not  look  at  me? 
Art  thou  afraid  of  me,  Jokanaan,  that 
thou  wilt  not  look  at  me?  .  .  .  And  thy 
tongue,  it  says  nothing  now,  Jokanaan, 
that  scarlet  viper  that  spat  its  venom 
upon  me.  It  is  strange,  is  it  not?  How  is 
it  that  the  red  viper  stirs  no  longer? 
Thou  didst  speak  evil  words  against  me, 
me,  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  Princess 
of  Judaea!  Well,  Jokanaan,  I  still  live,  but 
thou,  thou  art  dead,  and  thy  head  belongs 
to  me.  I  can  do  with  it  what  I  will.  I  can 
throw  it  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  birds  of 
the  air.  That  which  the  dogs  leave,  the 
birds  of  the  air  shall  devour.  .  .  . 


Ah!  Jokanaan,  Jokanaan,  thou  wert  beautiful. 
Thy  body  was  a  column  of  ivory  set  on  a 
silver  socket.  It  was  a  garden  full  of 
doves  and  of  silver  lilies.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  so  white  as  thy 
body.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so 
black  as  thy  hair.  In  the  whole  world 
there  was  nothing  so  red  as  thy  mouth. 
Thy  voice  was  a  censer,  and  when  I 
looked  on  thee  I  heard  a  strange  music. 
Ah!  wherefore  didst  thou  not  look  at 
me,  Jokanaan?  Thou  didst  put  upon 
thine  eyes  the  covering  of  him  who 
would  see  his  God.  Well,  thou  hast 
seen  thy  God,  jokanaan,  but  me,  me, 
me,  thou  didst  never  see.  If  thou  hadst 
seen  me  thou  wouldst  have  loved  me.  I 
am  athirst  for  thy  beauty;  I  am  hungry 
for  thy  body.  Neither  wine  nor  fruits 
can  appease  my  desire.  What  shall  I  do 
now,  Jokanaan?  Neither  the  floods  nor 
the  great  waters  can  quench  my  passion. 
Oh!  wherefore  didst  thou  not  look  at 
me,  Jokanaan?  If  thou  hadst  looked  at 
me  thou  wouldst  have  loved  me. 

Well  I  know  that  you  wouldst  have  loved 
me.  And  the  mystery  of  love  is  greater 
than  the  mystery  of  death  .  .  . 
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Herod  is  terrified  at  the  monstrous  sight,  draws  his  cloak  over  his  face, 
and  orders  the  torches  extinguished.  A  great  black  cloud  covers  the 
moon  and  the  Tetrarch  begins  to  climb  the  staircase. 


Ah!  Ich  habe  deinen  Mund  gekiisst.  Joka- 
naan.  Ah!  Ich  habe  ihn  gekiisst,  deinen 
Mund,  es  war  ein  bitterer  Geschmack 
auf  deinen   Lippen.   Hat  es  nach  Blut 
geschmeckt?  Nein!  Doch  es  schmeckte 
vielleicht  nach  Liebe.  .  .  .  Sie  sagen,  dass 
die    Liebe    bitter    schmecke.  .  .  .  Allein 
was  tut's?  Was  tut's?  Ich  habe  deinen 
Mund  gekiisst,  Jokanaan.  Ich  habe  ihn 
gekiisst  deinen  Mund. 


Ah!  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth,  Jokanaan. 
Ah!  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth.  There 
was  a  bitter  taste  on  thy  lips.  Was  it 
the  taste  of  blood?  No!  But  perchance 
it  is  the  taste  of  love.  .  .  .  They  say 
that  love  hath  a  bitter  taste.  .  .  .  But 
what  of  that?  What  of  that?  I  have 
kissed  thy  mouth,  Jokanaan.  I  have 
kissed  thy  mouth. 


A  moonbeam  falls  on  Salome,  covering  her  with  light.  Herod,  turning 
around  and  seeing  her,  gives  the  order  "Kill  that  woman!"  The  soldiers 
rush  forward,  according  to  the  last  stage  direction,  and  "crush  beneath 
their  shields  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  princess  of  Judea." 

—John  N.  Burk 


John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 


FOR  OPENERS  a  gracious  and  leisurely  dinner 

as  an  overture  to  the  performance.  Enjoy 

the  New  England  cuisine  served  in  the 

classic  setting  of  an  historic  Vanderbilt  estate. 

COMPLETE  THE  EVENING  with  pianist- vocalist 

Ed  Linderman,  drinks  in  the  Hunt's  End  Lounge, 

pastry  and  a  fine  selection 

of  after-dinner  beverages.  A 

ovely  ending  on  just 

the  right  note. 


FOR  RESERVATIONS 

From  Lenox,  south  on  Rte  7A  to  Rte  7.  then  right  at  light  (7  South).  1/2  mile  to  FoxhoMow  entrance  on  left 
Up  1/2   mile  driveway  to  main  house  of  estate 
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State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  invites  you 
to  an  evening  with  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
every  Friday  at  nine  on  WCRB/FM. 
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Montserrat  Caballe 


Since  her  debut  as  Mimi  with  the 
Basel  Opera,  soprano  Montserrat 
Caballe  has  appeared  at  all  the  major 
opera  houses  of  the  world.  After 
singing  at  the  Vienna  Staatsoper 
and  La  Scala,  and  though  virtually 
^^^k    ^  unknown  in  the  United  States,  she 

became  an  overnight  star  with  a 
Carnegie  Hall  concert  performance 
in  April  1965  of  Donizetti's  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  resulting  in  an  invitation  to 
sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  her  debut  there  as  Marguerite  in 
Gounod's  Faust.  Mme.  Caballe's  repertory  includes  the  major  heroines  of 
Strauss,  Mozart,  Puccini,  and  Verdi,  and  she  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
bring  lesser-known  works  before  the  public,  including  works  of  Bellini 
and  Donizetti,  Cilea's  Adriana  Lecouvreur,  and  Verdi's  1  masnadieri.  She  is 
also  much  in  demand  as  both  recitalist  and  recording  artist  and  can  be 
heard  on  Angel,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  London,  Philips,  and  RCA 
records. 

A  native  of  Barcelona,  Mme.  Caballe  received  her  early  training  at  the 
Conservatorio  del  Liceo,  where  she  won  high  honors.  After  completing 
her  studies  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Basel  Opera  and  later  went  to 
Bremen  for  two  years;  she  also  appeared  as  guest  soloist  in  Diisseldorf, 
Munich,  and  Vienna.  This  past  season  included  her  New  York 
Philharmonic  debut  with  Zubin  Mehta  in  Strauss's  four  Last  Songs  and  final 
scene  from  Salome,  which  she  repeats  at  Tanglewood  this  weekend,  as  well 
as  a  new  Ponnelle  production  of  Cherubini's  Med'ee  in  Paris,  Donizetti's 
Roberto  Devereux  in  Hamburg,  a  new  production  of  Turandot  in  Milan,  and 
Donizetti's  Maria  Stuarda  and  Verdi's  La  forza  del  destino  in  Barcelona. 
Mme.  Caballe  is  the  recipient  of  numerous  honors  and  awards,  including 
the  Spanish  Government's  highest  award  and  title,  given  for  her 
outstanding  artistry,  of  "A  Most  Excellent  and  Most  Illustrious  Dona." 
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London  Digital  Recording  \ .  .sets  a  new  standard 

of  quality  for  the  entire  field  of  recorded  music. . . 

Never  has. .  .the  sonority  of  Mahler 

been  more  convincingly  captured. . . 

the  sensational  sound  enhances 

great  music  superbly  performed." 

The  New  York  Times 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Seventh  Season,  1978-79 
ZUBIN  MEHTA,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  25  August  1979  at  8:30 


ZUBIN  MEHTA  conducting 


MOZART  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550' 

Molto  allegro 
Andante 

Minuet:  Allegretto 
Allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor* 

Part  1 

Funeral  march:  At  a  measured  pace 

With  tempestuous  motion.  With  greatest 

vehemence. 
Part  11 
Scherzo:  Energetic,  not  too  fast 

Martin  Smith,  French  horn  solo 
Part  HI 

Adagietto:  Very  slow 
Rondo-Finale:  Allegro  giocoso.  Vigorous. 


This  concert  appearance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  is 

presented  in  association  with  New  England  Telephone  and  is  funded 

in  part  by  the  Bell  System  as  part  of  jts 

"American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program. 

'Recorded  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  records  exclusively  for  Columbia  Records. 

Steinway  piano 
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This  is  a  Coaclf  Bag. 


Coach®  Bags  and  Belts  are  made  in  New  York  City  and  sold  in  selected  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  catalogue  write:  Coach  Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  10001. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Arnadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
17  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  The  G  minor  Symphony  is 
dated  25  July  1788.  That,  however,  refers  to  Mozart's  original  version,  scored  for  flute, 
two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  strings.  The  recension  that  adds  a  pair  of 
clarinets  was  very  likely  made  for  concerts  in  Vienna  on  16  and  17  April  1791.  The 
conductor  on  that  occasion  was  the  composer  Antonio  Salieri,  who,  ironically,  is  most  apt 
to  be  remembered  today  in  connection  with  the  libel  that  he  poisoned  Mozart.  Mr.  Mehta 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  perform  the  symphony's  original  version,  without  clarinets. 

The  very  perfection  of  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  —  the  E  flat, 
K.543,  the  G  minor,  and  the  Jupiter — is  miraculous,  and  it  seems  the  more 
so  for  the  speed  with  which  they  were  composed.  Not  least  impressive  is 
their  diversity,  and  the  clarity  with  which,  in  three  quite  different 
directions,  they  seem  to  define  the  limits  of  Mozart's  art.  Eric  Blom  put  it 
thus:  "It  is  as  though  the  same  man  had  written  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night,  Racine's  Phedre,  and  Goethe's  lphigenie  within  whatever  period  may 
be  equivalent  for  the  rapid  execution  of  three  plays  as  compared  with 
three  symphonies." 

But  in  view  of  how  much  Mozart's  compositions  are  as  a  rule  bound  to 
particular  occasions,  commissions,  or  concerts,  perhaps  the  real  wonder  is 
that  these  symphonies  exist  at  all.  They  were  composed  in  June,  July,  and 
early  August  of  1788,  and  by  then  Mozart's  public  career  had  begun  to  go 
quite  badly.  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  could  report,  as  he  did  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  on  3  March  1784,  that  he  had  twenty-two  concerts 
in  thirty-eight  days:  "I  don't  think  that  in  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of 
practice."  A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts 
he  had  a  bigger  subscription  list  than  two  other  performers  put  together, 
and  that  for  his  most  recent  appearance  the  hall  had  been  "full  to 
overflowing." 

A  few  years  later  all  this  had  changed.  Figaro,  new  in  1786,  was  popular  in 
Vienna,  but  not  more  so  than  other  operas  by  lesser  men,  and  certainly  not 
sufficiently  to  buoy  up  the  composer's  fortunes  for  long.  By  1788  it  was 
dropped  from  the  repertory  for  more  than  a  season.  Don  Giovanni,  first  given  in 
Vienna  on  7  May  1788,  was  no  great  success,  and  the  performance  on 
15  December  of  that  year  was  the  last  one  in  the  capital  in  Mozart's 
lifetime. 

The  year  1788  was  the  beginning  of  financial  catastrophe  for  Mozart.  In 
early  June  he  wrote  the  first  of  that  dreadful  series  of  letters,  than  which 
nothing  from  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  is  more  agonizing  to  read, 
in  which  he  had  to  entreat  his  brother  mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  for  help. 
In  that  first  note,  Mozart  mentions  a  series  of  concerts  about  to  begin  at 
the  Casino  "next  week,"  and  for  which  he  encloses  two  complimentary 
tickets.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  concerts  ever  took  place:  this  time, 
perhaps,  the  subscribers  were  too  few.  After  that,  at  any  rate,  Mozart 
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TAYLOR. 

Americas  best  loved  premium  Champagne. 

The  Taylor  Wine  Company,  Inc.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.  14840  -  Producers  of 
fine  champagnes,  ports,  sherries,  dinner  wines  and  vermouths. 


gave  no  more  public  concerts  of  his  own  in  Vienna,  wrote  no  more 
symphonies  after,  that  summer,  and  of  piano  concertos  there  is  only  one 
more,  K.5Q5  in  B  flat,  which  he  played  on  4  March  17^1  at  a  concert  of 
the  clarinetist  Joseph  Bahr. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  connect  the  last  three  symphonies  with  the 
projected  Casino  series.  Little  is  known  about  their  early  history. 
Orchestra  parts  for  them  were  printed  by  Johann  Andre  in  Offenbach, 
Germany,  in  1793,  two  years  after  Mozart's  death,  but  various  libraries 
have  yielded  manuscript  copies,  some  of  which  certainly  date  to  the 
composer's  lifetime.  The  more  romantic  biographies  make  much  of  the 
idea  that  Mozart  never  heard  these  three  masterpieces  in  performance, 
but  even  that  is  not  certain.  The  very  existence  of  the  revised  score  of  the 
G  minor  Symphony  raises  the  question,  for,  from  what  we  know  of 
Mozart's  work  habits,  it  is  entirely  improbable  that  he  would  have  taken 
such  trouble  except  with  a  specific  performance  in  view.  Most  scholars 
have  associated  the  revision  with  Salieri's  concerts  in  April  1791,  concerts 
in  which  we  know  the  clarinetists  Anton  Stadler  and  his  younger  brother 
Johann  participated. 

The  clarinet  is  so  much  the  Mozartian  instrument  par  excellence — think  of 
the  concerto,  quintet,  and  trio  with  viola  and  piano,  all  written  for  Anton 
Stadler;  of  the  wind  serenades,  of  the  basset  horns  in  the  Requiem,  of 
Donna  Anna's  hlon  mi  dir,  the  farewell  trio  of  Cost  fan  tutte,  the  stirrings  of 
Tamino's  heart  in  the  Zauberflbte  portrait  aria,  not  to  mention  the 
extraordinary  solos  (also  with  Stadler  in  mind)  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito — that 
one  remembers  with  surprise  how  rarely  it  appears  in  the  symphonies. 
Clarinets  are  part  of  the  original  design  only  in  the  Paris  Symphony  and 
the  E  flat,  K.543,  and  they  were  added  as  afterthoughts  to  the  Haffner  as 
well  as  to  this  G  minor. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  William  F.  Apthorp  writing  in  the  program  notes 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  16  and  17  March  18^4  that 
"Johannes  Brahms  has  in  his  possession  a  score  of  this  symphony,  in  the 
composer's  autograph,  with  added  parts  for  two  clarinets;  but  he  has  steadily 
refused  to  let  this  score  go  out  of  his  hands.  And,  such  is  the  completeness 
and  perfection  of  the  original  score,  in  its  now  universally  known  shape, 
that  no  one  can  well  imagine  what  Mozart  could  have  found  for  a  pair  of 
clarinets  to  say  in  the  work  that  had  not  already  been  said  by  the  other 
instruments."  Mozart  in  fact  redistributed  material  rather  than  adding 
any,  and  accommodating  the  clarinets  involved  extensive  recasting  of  the 
oboe  parts.  He  did  not  write  out  a  whole  new  score,  but  only  a  nine-page 
supplement  with  the  new  oboe  and  clarinet  lines.  It  all  caused  editors 
considerable  trouble,  and  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  in  1930  of  the 
Eulenburg  miniature  score  edited  by  Theodore  Kroyer  that  all  the  details 
were  straightened  out.  Apthorp's  information  was,  by  the  way,  not  quite 
up-to-date.  That  is,  he  was  right  about  Brahms's  ownership  of  the 
autograph  —  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  in 
Vienna,  to  whom  Brahms  bequeathed  it  —  but  the  clarinet  version  had 
been  published  in  1882  (though  with  considerable  inaccuracies)  as  part  oi 
the  complete  Mozart  edition. 

It  does  appear,  though,  that  it  was  the  oboe  version  that  was  known  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  that  so  fascinated  Romantic  criticism    In 
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At  the  Junction  of  Rte.  7  and  23 
on  Main  Street  -  Great  Barrington,  MA. 

THE  NEWEST  TOURIST  ATTRACTION  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

SEARLES  CASTLE,  circa  1886,  an  intriguing  stone  mansion  is  now  open  to  the  public  daily 
as  a  Cultural  Center  and  Museum.  Constructed  for  Mary  Sherwood  Hopkins,  widow  of  West 
Coast  rail  tycoon,  Mark  Hopkins,  the  impressive  French  Chateau  was  initially  created  by 
Stanford  White,  the  famous  New  York  architect.  Edward  J.  Searles,  well-known  decorator, 
executed  the  interiors.  The  Castle  displays  the  luxuriant  ambience  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  superior  design  and  craftsmanship  of  over  100  of  the  finest  American  and 
European  artisians  of  the  late  19th  Century. 

The  Castle  --  With  its  magnificent  hand-carved  oak  interiors,  exquisitely  ornamented 
plasterwork  ceilings,  massive  fireplaces  and  mantels,  stately  columns.  Atrium,  Concert  Hall 
and  stage  --  combines  the  outstanding  features  of  the  gracious  living  of  the  late  1880's,  an  era 
of  opulence  and  architectural  excellence. 

The  16  Travertine  marbelized  columns  in  the  Atrium  provide  an  imposing  introduction  to 
the  Castle.  In  each  of  the  40  major  rooms,  a  massive  fireplace  displays  its  own  distinctive 
color  and  design.  Many  are  marble,  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Italy  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  The  splendor  of  the  Versailles  Room  with  its  beautiful  deep  carved 
gold-leaf  woodwork  and  painted  ceiling,  contrasts  with  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the  circular 
library  in  one  of  the  Castle  Towers. 

The  intricacies  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  --  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  marble  sculpture  and  ceilings  in  lavishly  carved  oak  imported  from  England.  The 
grand  Dining  Room,  in  richly  panelled  oak,  opens  its  huge  doors  onto  a  columned  rotunda 
overlooking  the  reflecting  pool  with  fountain,  a  Greek  Revival  temple  and  90  acres  of  spacious 
grounds.  In  1886  the  cost  was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Today  it  would  exceed  100 
million  dollars. 

For  your  leisure  and  recreation,  the  Castle  offers  a  Health  Spa,  Sauna,  Indoor  Swimming 
Pool,  9  hole  Golf  Course,  Tennis.  Canoeing  and  Day  Care  Center.  The  MARIGOLD 
RESTAURANT  and  THE  TERRACE  feature  local  and  continental  cuisine.  The  NEW 
ENGLAND  LOUNGE  provides  entertainment  nightly.  A  unique  ANTIQUE  and  GIFT  SHOP 
offers  items  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  summer,  the  NEW  YORK  PRO-ARTE  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  will  perform  three 
times  weekly  in  the  Castle's  250-seat  concert  hall.  Please  check  local  tourist  newspapers  for 
details.    Admission  charged.    For  further  information  call  (413)  528-1662. 
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that  form,  it  has  more  bite.  With  clarinets,  it  comes  closer  to  the  condition 
Charles  Rosen  describes  in  The  Classical  Style:  "In  all  of  Mozart's  supreme 
expressions  of  suffering  and  terror — the  G  minor  Symphony,  Don 
Giovanni,  the  G  minor  Quintet,  Pamina's  aria  in  Die  Zauberflote — there  is 
something  shockingly  voluptuous.  Nor  does  this  detract  from  its  power  or 
effectiveness:  the  grief  and  the  sensuality  strengthen  each  other,  and  end 
by  becoming  indivisible,  indistinguishable  one  from  the  other  ...  In  his 
corruption  of  sentimental  values,  Mozart  is  a  subversive  artist." 

About  the  music,  just  a  few  comments.  Schumann  spoke  of  "Hellenic, 
weightless  grace."  In  fact,  though,  what  at  once  distinguishes  the 
symphony  from  the  G  minor  Quintet  and  Pamina's  aria  is  the  urgency  of 
the  first  movement.*  That  begins  with  the  violas'  breathless 
accompaniment  that,  for  a  second  or  two,  precedes  the  melody,  and  it 
continues  through  the  character  of  the  first  melody  itself,  upbeat  leading 
to  upbeat  leading  to  upbeat.  We  know,  too,  that  Mozart  altered  the  tempo 
mark  from  Allegro  assai  to  Molto  allegro,  which  is  a  change  toward  the 
faster.  The  subtle  voicing  for  instruments  is  a  wonder  in  itself:  the 
transparency  Mozart  achieves  by  never  having  notes  duplicated  in  melody 
and  accompaniment,  the  new  atmosphere  that  is  generated  when  the 
cellos  and  basses  first  play  sustained  notes  rather  than  detached,  the 
stretching  of  horizons  at  the  first  appearance  of  woodwinds,  the  discreet 
supporting  chords  of  oboes  and  bassoons  that  make  the  repetition  of  the 
first  melody  not  just  a  repetition,  but  a  development  and  a  continuation. 
And  all  that  is  just  the  first  half-minute. 

The  harmony  in  those  opening  pages  is  simple,  the  better  to  prepare 
the  violent  dislocations  of  the  development.  Mozart's  mastery  of  harmonic 
architecture  produces  not  only  this,  the  somber  —  and  so  sensual  — 
chromaticism  of  the  Andante,  the  dizzying  journeys  of  the  finale,  but  also 
the  pathos  of  the  pastoral  Trio  in  the  minuet,  where  for  the  only  time  in 
the  symphony  Mozart  settles  in  the  key  of  G  major  (the  Trio  being,  as 
well,  the  only  part  of  the  symphony  he  did  not  rescore). 

The  finale  has  the  most  explosive  music  Mozart  ever  wrote  —  those 
eight  measures  of  rude  octaves  and  frozen  silences  that  launch  the 
development.  The  context,  though,  is  music  more  consistently  regular  in 
rhythm  than  we  have  heard  in  the  first  two  movements  and  in  the  main 
part  of  the  minuet.  It  is  the  normality  of  most  of  the  finale  and  the  sense 
of  straight-ahead  momentum  it  generates  that  most  markedly  establish 
the  difference  between  this  movement  and  the  first  allegro.  The  first 
movement  raises  questions,  posits  instabilities,  opens  abysses.  The  finale, 
for  all  of  the  anguish  Mozart  still  feels  and  even  though  it  is  here  that  he 
brings  his  language  closest  to  its  breaking  point,  must  at  the  last  be  a 
force  that  stabilizes,  that  seeks  to  close  wounds,  that  brings  the  voyager 
safely  into  port. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


'Pamina's  aria  is  traditionally  taken  at  a  tempo  absurdly  too  slow  for  its 
figurations,  musical  character,  and  for  Mozart's  direction  of  andante. 
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Accompanist  to 

Leonard  Bernstein  •  Gilbert  Kalish 

Zubin  Mehta  •  Seiji  Ozawa  •  Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller  •  Yehudi  Wyner 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on 
7  July  1860  and  died  in  Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  completed  the  Fifth  Symphony 
in  1902  and  himself  conducted  the  premiere  at  a  Giirzenicht  concert  in  Cologne  on  18 
October  1904.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Cincinnati 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Frank  von  der  Stucken,  on  25  March  1905.  The  score  calls  for 
four  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  clarinet  in  D 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  slapstick, 
glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

Gustav  Mahler  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  Maiernigg  on  the 
Worthersee  in  the  summer  of  1900.  During  the  two  summers  following, 
at  his  little  cottage  in  this  idyllic  spot  of  Carinthia  which  has  inspired 
great  music  at  other  times,  he  worked  upon  his  Fifth  Symphony  and 
likewise  set  five  songs  from  Riickert,  and  two  of  the  Kindertotenlieder. 
The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1902.  It  was  in 
March  of  that  year  that  he  married  Alma  Maria  Schindler. 

The  Fifth  Symphony,  in  Mahler's  own  words,  marked  a  new  departure 
in  his  life  as  an  artist.  Experienced  as  he  was  in  the  technical  handling  of 
an  orchestra  through  his  conducting  and  through  the  magnificent  scores 
he  had  already  written,  the  Fifth  seemed  to  require  a  reconstitution  of  his 
instrumental  forces.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  it  and  several  times 
revised  the  orchestration. 

The  Mahler  enthusiasts  may  well  have  looked  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony  when  it  appeared.  The  introductory  "funeral  march"  had 
a  character  and  suggestion  obviously  far  different  from  any  personal 
mourning;  the  scherzo,  with  its  wild  abandon,  and  the  affecting  adagietto, 
seemed  to  have  a  very  different  motivation. 

Bruno  Walter,  than  whom  no  one  had  a  more  intimate  comprehension 
of  Mahler  the  artist,  warns  us  quite  specifically  in  his  personal  and 
revealing  monograph  on  Gustav  Mahler  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  London,  1937)  against  looking  for  any  program  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  or  the  two  that  follow.  He  finds  each  of  these  more  than 
anything  else  "a  further  intensification  of  the  symphonic  idea."  The  first 
four  symphonies  had  each  had  their  text  or  their  pictorial  images.  Taking 
up  the  Fifth,  Mahler  showed  a  marked  change  in  the  course  of  his  musical 
thinking.  "He  has  had  enough  now  of  struggling  with  weapons  of  music 
for  a  philosophy  of  life.  Feeling  strong  and  equal  to  life,  he  is  now  aiming 
to  write  music  as  a  musician. 

"Thus  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  born,  a  work  of  strength  and  sound  self- 
reliance,  its  face  turned  squarely  towards  life,  and  its  basic  mood  one  of 
optimism.  A  mighty  funeral  march,  followed  by  a  violently  agitated  first 
movement,  a  scherzo  of  considerable  dimensions,  an  adagietto,  and  a 
rondo-fugue,  form  the  movements.  Nothing  in  any  of  my  conversations 
with  Mahler  and  not  a  single  note  point  to  the  influence  of  extramusical 
thoughts  or  emotions  upon  the  composition  of  the  Fifth.  It  is  music, 
passionate,  wild,  pathetic,  buoyant,  solemn,  tender,  full  of  all  the 
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sentiments  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  but  rdr/  music,  and 

no  metaphysical  questioning,  nr  from  \  :err'eres  with 

its  purely  musical  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  musician  was  all  the 
more  diligently  striving  to  increase  his  symp  reate  a 
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When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Berlin  and  in  Dresden  in  1905 
there  were  the  usual  expectations  of  enlightenment  from  the  compc 
but  the  composer  had  become  more  rbal 

explanations.  No  analyses  or  descriptions  of  any  sort  were  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  programs.  The  composer  did  not  remain  adamant  on  this 
point.  Analyses  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  elabor  .-red  in 
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Mahler  knew  well  the  difficulty  ,v      vicing  on  his  h .  :he 

sensations  which  streamed  through  his  mind   —no  less  well  than  the 
futility  of  printed  descriptions.  Fortunate    -  Mahler  s  type  of  artist  it  he 
can  be  spared  the  disappointments  of  the  high -aiming  conductor  in 
relation  to  his  audiences    Mahler   constantly  upon  the  conductors 
platform    was  painfully  aware  of  the  distance  between  his  musical  visions 
and  the  capacity    the  inclinations    the  receptivity  ot  those  who  listened  in 
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concert  halls.  He  at  first  thought  that  his  symphonies  could  be  explained 
and  adequately  comprehended,  and  wrote  to  Arthur  Seidl  in  1897  of  the 
"program  as  a  final,  ideal  elucidation."  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  to 
reverse  this  statement  and  come  to  the  realization  that  a  program  was 
more  likely  to  widen  a  gap,  which  in  any  case  could  never  be  bridged.  He 
was  sometimes  heaped  with  applause  when  he  performed  his  symphonies, 
but  the  enthusiasm  was  probably  directed  toward  the  conductor  himself, 
the  little  man  with  the  burning  zeal  who  got  such  fine  results  from  the 
forces  he  directed,  rather  than  toward  his  monstrous  and  perplexing 
scores.  The  arduous  seasons  of  conducting  opera  and  concert  absorbed  the 
best  hours  and  energies  of  the  creative  artist — they  did  not  quite  deprive 
him  of  that  peaceful  abstraction,  that  unconcern  with  a  sluggish  world 
which  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  dreamer  and  visionary,  weaving  his 
patterns  for  his  own  inner  satisfaction. 

The  first  movement  ("Funeral  march:  At  a  measured  pace")  sets  its 
character  at  once  with  a  trumpet  fanfare  in  a  triplet-to-first-beat  rhythm. 
The  "measured  pace,"  emphasized  by  a  striding  bass,  persists  through  the 
whole  movement.  The  sense  of  solemnity  is  never  quite  lost,  and  the 
heavy  initial  beat  is  only  occasionally  modified  as  the  violins  dominate  in 
lyrical  episodes  or  hold  the  center  of  interest  in  a  quicker  section  in 
passages  "anguished"  and  "wild."  The  chords  of  a  chorale  are  introduced 
before  the  close. 

The  second  movement  opens  "stormily,"  but  the  storminess,  however 
dramatic,  is  not  the  prevailing  mood,  which  is  soaringly  melodic.  The 
predominant  theme  is  derived  from  the  first  movement;  it  is  first  heard 
from  the  cellos.  The  tempo  is  that  of  the  funeral  march,  but  the  heaviness 
is  gone.  The  accompanying  figures  are  no  longer  triplets  —  they  support 
rather  than  overbear  the  dominating  refrain. 

In  the  Scherzo,  all  tragic  implications  have  vanished,  as  if  what  has 
preceded  was  the  composer's  obsession  with  nothing  more  personal  than 
the  allurement  of  a  solemn  rhythm.  The  second  part  is  a  long  waltz 
movement,  or  rather  an  assortment  of  waltzes  developed  in  repetition. 
The  sections  are  introduced,  or  connected,  by  soft  and  nostalgic  passages 
for  the  horns  or  the  trumpets.  The  first  waltz  is  brilliant;  a  second  is 
gentler  ("ruhiger")  and  lighter,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment;  another  is 
slow  and  languorous.  Often  the  composer  turns  his  wit  of  counterpoint  to 
the  enrichment  of  texture  or  to  melodic  interweaving. 

The  Adagietto  is  a  song  movement  for  the  string  orchestra,  the  first 
violins  carrying  the  burden  of  melody.  They  are  eloquently  supported  and 
(except  in  the  middle  section)  accompanied  by  harp  arpeggio^ 

The  Rondo-Finale  is  a  fully  developed  movement  brimming  with 
invention.  The  rondo  theme,  first  stated  by  the  full  wind  choirs,  is  wholly 
gay,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  movement  to  follow.  By  contrast  the  strings 
set  forth  a  bright  fugato.  The  rondo  theme  returns  always  in  new  guise, 
and  engenders  new  episodes.  There  are  references  to  the  early  chorale 
and  the  Adagietto.  The  close  is  in  an  exultant  D  major. 

—  John  N.  Burk 


John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  .ind  C  lar.i 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from   1934  until  1^06. 
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Gustav  Mahler  and  his  Fifth  Symphony 


The  success  of  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  at  Krefeld  in  June  1902  had 
brought  him  a  flattering  offer  of  publication  of  the  new  symphony  on 
which  he  was  then  at  work  —  his  Fifth.  "I  have  received  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Peters  Edition  in  Leipzig,"  Mahler  wrote  to  his  solicitor,  "one  of  the 
most  important  music  publishers  in  the  world.  Please  give  me  an  idea  of 
what  I  ought  to  do  now.  I  may  get  as  much  as  10,000  florins  for  it." 
Bruno  Walter  estimated  Mahler's  payment  for  the  symphony  at  about 
15,000  marks.  But  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Walter  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"marked  the  beginning  of  Mahler's  use  of  a  more  highly  developed 
polyphonic  style  that  confronted  his  technique  of  orchestration  with  new 
problems.  The  Cologne  premiere  of  the  symphony  revealed  that  these 
problems  had  not  been  solved.  Somehow  the  web  of  voices  did  not  sound 
with  the  intended  clarity  and  I  could  not  help  confirming  Mahler's 
unfavorable  impression.  He  decided  at  once  upon  his  course:  he  would 
reorchestrate  his  whole  symphony.  He  returned  the  money,  which  was 
needed  for  correcting  and  reprinting  the  material,  to  the  publisher  and 
spent  months  of  arduous  work  in  rearranging  almost  the  entire  score. 
Thus  a  considerable  part  of  his  worldly  reward  was  sacrificed  to  the 
demands  of  spiritual  purity." 

When  Mahler  retired  to  his  summer  cottage  at  Maiernigg  in  1902  he 
had  completed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  and  had 
sketched  out  the  rest.  As  he  worked  on  the  last  three  movements  he 
handed  the  pages  of  manuscript  to  his  wife,  who  wrote  out  the  fair  copy 
in  her  own  hand.  Then,  the  summer  over,  the  Fifth  had  been  completed 
and  there  remained  only  the  orchestration  to  finish  during  the  long 
winter  months  in  Vienna. 

By  the  following  autumn  the  work  was  done  and  Mahler  was  trying  to 
arrange  for  a  performance.  He  wrote  to  the  Leipzig  critic  Arthur  Seidl  on 
23  September  1903,  "You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  my  Fifth  is  being 
copied  already.  I  still  don't  know  where  it  will  have  its  first  performance. 
Nikisch  could  have  it  for  Berlin,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  success 
with  the  hostile  press  there."  A  few  days  later  the  matter  had  been  settled 
and  he  wrote  to  Seidl  again,  "I  cannot  help  letting  you  know  that  my  Fifth 
Symphony  will  have  its  first  performance  in  Cologne  on  18  October.  I 
haven't  found  out  yet  what  the  public  is  like  there,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  a  few  people  like  you  in  the  audience." 

Early  in  1904  a  reading  reheasal  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  revealed 
a  great  deal  of  overwriting.  With  bold  strokes  of  a  red  crayon  Mahler 
crossed  half  the  percussion  instruments  from  the  score.  Here  began  seven 
years  of  service  in  the  improvement  of  the  Fifth.  In  the  first  weeks  of 
October  1904  Mahler  presented  his  new  production  of  Fidelio  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  and  left  for  Cologne  to  prepare  the  performance  of  his  new 
symphony.  Doubts  and  dissatisfaction  are  evident  in  a  letter  to  his  wife 
dated  16  October.  "Today  was  the  first  rehearsal!  It  went  off  tolerably 
well.  The  Scherzo  is  the  devil  of  a  movement.  I  see  it  is  in  for  a  peck  of 
troubles!  Conductors  for  the  next  fifty  years  will  all  take  it  too  fast  and 
make  nonsense  of  it;  and  the  public  —  what  are  they  to  make  of  this  chaos 
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of  which  new  worlds  are  forever  being  engendered,  only  to  crumble  into 
ruin  the  moment  after?  What  are  they  to  say  to  this  primeval  music,  this 
foaming,  roaring,  raging  sea  of  sound,  to  these  dancing  stars,  to  these 
breathtaking,  iridescent,  and  flashing  breakers?  Oh  that  I  might  give  my 
symphony  its  first  performance  fifty  years  after  my  death!"  But  when  he 
had  taken  his  work  before  the  public  at  an  open  rehearsal,  he  reported, 
"An  excellent  performance.  Audience  breathlessly  attentive  —  even  if 
dazed  by  the  first  movements." 

Yet  after  the  performance  and  even  until  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  Mahler  was  never  quite  satisfied  with  the  work.  In  1905  he  wrote 
to  Mengelberg  that  he  was  making  "many  important  changes."  In  1906  he 
"retouched"  it  again  both  before  and  after  he  conducted  it  in  Amsterdam. 
Two  years  later  in  Vienna  there  were  even  more  changes.  Soon  after  he 
was  writing  to  his  manager,  "I  have  newly  revised  my  Fifth  and  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  this  quasi-novelty."  And  when  a 
performance  in  Munich  was  arranged,  Mahler  demanded  "the  basic 
condition  that  the  orchestra  be  a  very  good  one  —  especially  the  first  horn 
and  first  trumpet  —  and  I  must  have  the  necessary  number  of  rehearsals, 
which  ought  to  be  five" — for  at  each  rehearsal  there  were  to  be  new 
changes. 

In  his  later  years,  Mahler  himself  came  to  realize  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony  his  style  had  begun  to  change  as  he  approached  a  new 
musical  maturity.  To  the  last  letter  in  his  published  correspondence, 
written  on  8  February  1911  and  addressed  to  the  conductor  Georg 
Gohler,  he  added  this  postscript:  "I  have  finished  the  Fifth.  I  actually  had 
to  reorchestrate  it  completely.  I  don't  understand  how  I  could  have  gone 
so  completely  astray  —  like  a  beginner.  Evidently  the  routines  I  had 
established  with  the  first  four  symphonies  were  entirely  inadequate  for 
this  one  —  for  a  wholly  new  style  demands  a  new  technique." 

—  Leonard  Burkat 

Leonard  Burkat,  one  of  America's  most  eminent  program  annotators,  was  for 
many  years  the  Boston  Symphony's  music  administrator  and  special  assistant  to 
Charles  Munch. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  present 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Seventh  Season,  1978-79 
ZUBIN  MEHTA,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  26  August  1979  at  2:30 


ZUBIN  MEHTA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Opus  25* 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

Molto  vivace  —  Presto  —  Tempo  I  —  Presto  —  Tempo  I 

Adagio  molto  e  cantabile  —  Andante  moderato 

—  Tempo  I  —  Andante  —  Adagio 

Presto  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo  —  Vivace  —  Adagio 
cantabile  —  Allegro  moderato)  —  Allegro  assai 

—  Presto  —  Allegro  assai  —  Allegro  assai  vivace 
alia  marcia  —  Andante  maestoso  —  Adagio  ma  non 
troppo,  ma  divoto  —  Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben 
marcato  —  Allegro  ma  non  tanto  —  Prestissimo 

LEONA  MITCHELL,  soprano 
JENNIFER  JONES,  mezzo-soprano 
SETH  McCOY,  tenor 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


This  concert  appearance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  is 

presented  in  association  with  New  England  Telephone  and  is  funded 

in  part  by  the  Bell  System  as  part  of  its 

"American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program. 

'Recorded  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  records  exclusively  for  Columbia  Records. 

Steinway  piano 
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NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's  ode,  To  joy, 
for  four  solo  and  four  choral  parts,  Opus  125 

ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  probably  on  16  December  1770,  certainly  in  Bonn,  and  died 
on  26  March  IS 27  in  Vienna.  Though  some  of  the  ideas  eventually  used  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  appear  in  sketches  of  1817-18,  Beethoven  only  began  concentrated  work  on  the 
score  in  1822.  It  occupied  him  throughout  1823,  and  he  completed  it  in  February  1824. 
The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Karntnertor  Theater  in  Vienna  on  7  May  1824, 
the  new  symphony  being  preceded  by  the  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture  and 
the  first  hearing  in  Vienna  of  the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Agnus  Dei  from  the  Missa 
Solemnis.  The  deaf  composer  stood  on  stage  beating  time  and  turning  the  pages  of  the 
score,  but  the  real  conducting  was  done  by  Michael  Umlauf.  The  vocal  soloists  were 
Henriette  Sontag,  Caroline  Unger,  Anton  Haitzinger,  and  J.  Seipelt.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  the  New  Yqrk  Philharmonic  on  20  May  1846  under  George 
Loder,  with  Mme.  Otto,  Mrs.  Boulard,  Mr.  Munson,  and  Mr.  Mayer. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  strings;  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  solos;  and  four-part  mixed  chorus. 

Few  musicians  would  assert  that  the  Ninth  is  the  greatest  of  all 
symphonies,  that  it  is  the  summit  of  Beethoven's  achievement,  perhaps 
not  even  that  it  is  his  finest  symphony  or,  in  any  altogether  personal  way, 
their  own  favorite.  Yet  we  treat  it  as  though  we  did,  in  fact,  believe  all 
those  things.  It  claims  a  special  place,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
symphony  and  in  Beethoven's  growth  as  artist,  Mensch,  and  public  figure, 
but  also  in  our  own  hearts  and  heads,  in  what  we  remember  and  what  we 
look  forward  to.  Its  performance  can  never  be  an  ordinary  event,  just 
another  concert,  and  not  even  the  phonograph  record,  whose  democratic 
way  of  making  all  things  indiscriminately  accessible  is  far  from  an 
unmixed  blessing,  has  been  able  to  kill  that.  Insistently,  its  shadow  falls 
across  the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  our 
own.  Everywhere,  we  hear  the  echoes  of  its  mysterious  opening,  of  its 
bizarreries,  its  recitatives  and  hymns,  its  publicly  waged  struggle  for 
coherence  and  resolution.  More,  by  carrying  to  newly  dizzying  heights  the 
concept  of  the  victory  symphony  as  worked  out  earlier  in  the  Eroica  and 
the  Fifth,  it  redefines  the  nature  of  symphonic  ambition.  Explicitly,  it 
seeks  to  make  an  ethical  statement  as  much  as  a  musical.  It  stands  for 
ever  as  roadblock,  model  —  often  a  dangerous  model  —  and  inspiration.  It 
demands  that  we  come  to  terms  with  it:  Thomas  Mann's  Adrian  Leverkuhn 
must  "revoke"  it,  and  Michael  Tippett  began  his  Third  Symphony,  one  of 
the  most  significant  reports  in  music  on  the  human  condition,  from  the 
need  to  respond  to  its  affirmations  with  some  questions  of  his  own.  Quite 
simply,  it  is  "the  Ninth  Symphony" — or  even  just  '^the  Ninth" — and  when 
Leverkuhn  gives  voice  to  his  need  to     revoke  the  Ninth  Symphony," 
we  do  not  stop  to  wonder  whether  he  means  Schubert's  or  Dvorak's  or 
Mahler's. 
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The  Ninth  is  the  confluence  of  many  currents  and  forces  in  Beethoven's 
life  —  of  an  involvement,  probably  since  boyhood,  with  the  work  of 
Friedrich  von  Schiller  and  a  plan  cherished  over  thirty  years,  to  set  An  die 
Freude;  of  a  fugue  subject  jotted  down  in  a  notebook  about  1815  and  again 
in  somewhat  altered  form  two  or  three  years  later  (this  became  the  main 
theme  of  the  scherzo);  of  an  invitation  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London  to  visit  England  during  the  winter  of  1817-18  and  to  bring  two 
new  symphonies  with  him;  of  plans  actually  made  around  1818  for  two 
symphonies,  one  in  D  minor,  the  other  to  include  a  choral  "Adagio 
Cantique  .  .".  in  ancient  modes,"  of  Beethoven's  acceptance  in  December 
1822  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society's  commission  of  a  symphony, 
this  being  the  outcome  finally  of  the  negotiations  in  1817. 

Since  1812,  the  year  of  the  great  passion  between  himself  and  Antonie 
Brentano,  the  "Immortal  Beloved,"  Beethoven's  life  had  been  in  a 
continuous  state  of  crisis,  the  most  draining  elements  being  those  tied  to 
the  long  litigation  over  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew  Karl.  Since  1812, 
the  year  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies  and  of  the  G  major  Violin 
Sonata,  Opus  96,  he  had  written  little,  at  least  for  one  of  his  standards  of 
inspiration  and  industry:  the  major  works  of  the  decade  were  the  final 
revision  of  Fidelio  and  the  E  minor  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  90  (1814);  the  two 
cello  sonatas,  Opus  102  (1815);  the  song  cycle  An  die  feme  Geliebte  (To  the 
Distant  Beloved)  and  the  A  major  Piano  Sonata,  Opus  101  (1816);  and  the 
Hammerklavier  Sonata  in  B  flat,  Opus  106  (1819).  Beethoven's  legal 
battle  with  his  sister-in-law  came  to  an  end  in  April  1820  with  a  ruling  in 
his  favor — technically,  anyway,  though  in  fact  Beethoven's  assumption  of 
guardianship  over  Karl  precipitated  new  miseries  for  uncle  and  nephew 
alike.  In  any  event,  Beethoven,  as  Maynard  Solomon  puts  it,  "set  about 
reconstructing  his  life  and  completing  his  life's  work."  The  process  was 
slow.  In  what  was  left  of  1820,  he  completed  the  E  major  Piano  Sonata, 
Opus  109,  and  the  following  year  he  was  able  to  do  most  of  the  work  on 
its  two  successors,  the  A  flat  Sonata,  Opus  110,  and  the  C  minor,  Opus 
111.  By  1822,  he  was  again  writing  in  a  rage  of  energy,  putting  the  final 
touches  on  the  last  two  piano  sonatas,  composing  the  Consecration  of  the 
House  Overture,  finishing  the  Missa  Solemnis  (for  which  the  deadline  had 
been  March  1820),  and  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work  on  the  immense  canvas 
of  the  almost  shockingly  inventive  Diabelli  Variations.  As  part  of  this 
regeneration,  the  various  projects  and  ideas  connected  with  the  Ninth 
Symphony  began  to  sort  themselves  out.  In  the  summer  of  1822, 
Beethoven  was  still  thinking  about  a  pair  of  symphonies  analogous  to  the 
Fifth/Pastora/  and  Seventh/Eighth  pairs  of  1808  and  1812.  But  by  1823  he 
was  ready  to  focus  on  a  single  work,  though  he  was  not  yet  sure  whether 
the  finale  would  be  vocal  or  instrumental  (the  material  he  sketched  for  a 
"finale  instrumentale"  grew  in  1825  into  the  last  movement  of  the 
A  minor  String  Quartet,  Opus  132).  The  first  movement  was  ready  fairly 
early  in  1823;  most  of  the  remainder  was  complete  at  least  in  outline  in 
the  composer's  head  by  the  end  of  that  year.  Not  surprisingly,  what  gave 
Beethoven  the  most  trouble  was  the  introduction  to  the  finale,  the 
passage,  that  is,  whose  task  it  would  be  to  "justify"  the  unprecedented 
intervention  in  a  symphony  of  the  human  voice.  The  eureka!  moment 
seems  to  have  occurred  around  November  1823.  The  composer's 
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amanuensis  of  those  years,  Anton  Schindler,  tells  us  that  "one  day 
[Beethoven]  entered  the  room  exclaiming  'I've  got  it!  I've  got  it!'  and 
showed  me  the  sketchbook  with  the  words  'Let  us  sing  the  song  of  the 
immortal  Schiller  —  "Freude/"  whereupon  a  solo  voice  immediately  begins 
the  hymn  to  joy." 

Once  the  score  was  finished,  a  performance  had  to  be  organized. 
Beethoven,  annoyed  with  the  Viennese  and  their  passion  for  Rossini, 
flirted  with  Berlin,  and  only  the  energetic  and  flattering  intervention  of 
his  friends  saved  the  premiere  for  the  city  that  had  been  his  home  for  the 
past  thirty-one  years.  Endless  difficulties  attended  the  choice  of  theater, 
conductor,  and  soloists,  not  to  mention  questions  of  budget  and  the  price 
of  tickets.  The  program  itself  occasioned  more  argument,  but  beyond 
doubt  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  original  plan  of  preceding  the  new 
symphony  by  the  Missa  Solemnis  in  its  entirety  was  scrapped.  The  three 
movements  of  the  mass  that  were,  in  the  event,  sung  had  to  be  billed  as 
Three  Grand  Hymns  as  a  means  of  getting  around  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict  against  the  performance  of  liturgical  music  in  a  theater. 
Beethoven  was  especially  pleased  with  his  astonishingly  young  women 
soloists:  Henriette  Sontag,  who  had  already  created  the  title  role  in 
Weber's  Euryanthe  and  who  was  to  go  on  to  a  career  of  high  distinction, 
was  only  eighteen,  while  Caroline  Unger,  who  later  earned  the 
considerable  regard  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  was  just  twenty.  The  tenor 
Haitzinger,  then  twenty-eight,  also  had  an  impressive  career  ahead  of 
him,  though  little  is  known  of  the  bass  Seipelt  other  than  that  he  was  a 
compromise  third-choice  candidate  and  that  at  the  concert  his  high 
F  sharp  gave  out.  Not  least  of  the  touchy  questions  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  was  that  of  the  composer's  own  participation  in  the  concert.  Totally 
deaf,  he  had  nonetheless  tried  to  conduct  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the 
November  1822  Fidelio  revival  and  had  suffered  a  dreadful  and  humiliating 
disaster.  Even  so,  there  was  thought  now  of  his  conducting  the 
exceedingly  difficult  Consecration  of  the  House  Overture,  and  he  did  finally 
stand  on  the  stage  before  an  orchestra  and  chorus  who  had  been 
instructed  by  the  "real"  conductor,  Michael  Umlauf,  to  pay  no  attention  to 
his  gestures.  The  concert  occasioned  intense  enthusiasm:  the  scherzo  was 
actually  interrupted  by  applause  —  probably  at  the  surprise  timpani 
entrance  in  the  second  section  —  and  an  encore  was  demanded.  When  the 
performance  ended,  Beethoven  was  still  hunched  over,  turning  the  leaves 
of  his  score,  and  Caroline  Unger  gently  turned  his  head  around  so  that  he 
might  see  the  applause  he  could  not  hear. 

Schott  published  the  symphony  in  the  summer  of  1826.  Beethoven 
agonized  long  over  the  dedication,  rejecting  in  turn  his  pupil  Ferdinand 
Ries,  Emperor  Franz  I  of  Austria,  Tsar  Alexander  I  of  Russia,  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  Louis  XVIII  of  France.  He  settled  at  last  on 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia,  son  of  the  cellist-king  Frederick  William  II 
for  whom  Mozart  had  written  his  three  last  string  quartets.  Beethoven's 
choice  of  this  drably  cautious  monarch,  or  indeed  of  any  monarch,  seems 
odd,  but  Maynard  Solomon  suggests  a  haunting  explanation.  Since  1810, 
rumors  had  circulated  in  print  that  Beethoven  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Frederick  William  II  (or  in  some  versions  Frederick  the  Great),  and  no 
appeals  to  concern  for  his  mother's  honor  or  just  to  common  sense  moved 
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the  composer  to  deny  these  stories.  "One  wonders,"  writes  Solomon,  "if  it 
is  altogether  accidental  that  Beethoven  chose  to  dedicate  his  symphony  on 
the  brotherhood  of  man  to  the  son  of  the  man  rumored  to  be  his  own 
father." 

Of  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a  whole  we  could  say  that  it  traces  a  path 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  of  this  process  and  of  the  struggle  for 
clarification  the  famous  opening,  imitated  over  and  over  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  offers  a  microcosmic  view.  This  crescendo  is  achieved  by  more 
than  an  increase  in  volume:  rhythm  and  harmonic  tension  also  play  their 
part.  The  appearances  of  the  two-note  figure  come  to  be  more  closely 
spaced,  they  cease  to  be  so  surely  and  regularly  downbeating,  and  they 
even  become  three-note  figures.  We  hear  to  begin  with  two  notes,  A  and 
E.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  crescendo,  the  E's  drop  away,  to  be  instantly 
replaced  by  D's  in  bassoon  and  horns  that  cloud  the  texture  more  than 
they  penetrate  it,  so  that  the  new  note  in  fact  sounds  strangely  dissonant 
against  the  prevailing  A's.  The  D  turns  out  to  be  the  "answer"  on  which 
the  whole  orchestra  agrees  in  the  great  fortissimo  summit  of  that  first 
crescendo,  but  the  tense  anticipation  of  that  note  is  a  personal,  marvelous, 
and  utterly  characteristic  touch.  ''The  same  could  be  said  as  well  of  the 
powerful  perversity  that  has  Beethoven  establish  the  arrival  at  D  minor, 
defining  that  key  as  "home,"  with  a  melody  —  the  great  plunge  down  the 
broken  chord  of  D  minor  —  that  begins  by  emphasizing  the  note  A.j 

The  comment  on  the  sound  of  those  first  D's  prompts  a  remark  about 
Beethoven's  orchestration.  As  already  noted,  Beethoven  was  totally  deaf 
by  time  he  scored  this  work  in  1823-24.  Ever  since  Wagner,  who  writes 
eloquently  and  intelligently  on  this  subject  in  his  1873  essay  on  The 
Performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  conductors  have  been  inclined  to 
"help"  Beethoven  by  thinning  out  this  and  emphasizing  that.  No  question, 
one  hears  one's  way  through  the  texture  more  effortlessly  in 
performances  based  on  the  editions  of  Wagner,  Mahler,  Weingartner, 
et  al.  But  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made  for  leaving  Beethoven  alone, 
for  living  with  his  risks,  oddities,  even  his  miscalculations,  and  with  the 
technical  limitations  of  1820s  brass  instruments,  and  it  is  not  a  purist's  or 
a  pendant's  case  as  much  as  one  concerned  with  expressive  values,  with 
the  belief,  if  you  will,  that  the  absence  of  sonorous  polish  is  profoundly  in 
tune  with  the  spiritual  and  ethical  issues  this  work  chooses  to  address. 

The  scherzo  is  a  huge  structure,  as  obsessive  in  its  driving  and 
exuberant  play  with  few  ideas  as  the  first  movement  was  generous  in  its 
richness  of  material.  Much  as  the  tiny  scherzo  in  the  Hammerklazier  Sonata 
is  a  satiric  variant  upon  the  ferocious  first  movement,  so  does  this  scherzo 
continue  —  bizarrely  —  the  thought  of  what  went  before.  Here  Beethoven 
starts  right  off  with  his  descending  D  minor  chord,  but  was  ever  a  chord 
laid  out  more  oddly  than  this  one  with  its  irrepressible  kettledrums  and 
subsequent  tutti  praecox?  When  last  (and  firstj  we  heard  D  major,  it  was 
amid  the  roaring  flames  of  the  first  movement's  recapitulation.  Now  that 
it  returns  in  the  Trio,  it  is  rustic,  almost  comfortable,  and  with  a  certain 
sense  of  hymnal  or  communal  music  about  it,  bells  and  all:  it  reaches 
forward  toward  the  world  of  the  ode  to  joy. 

Two  bars  of  upbeat  —  clarinets,  bassoons,  middle  and  lower  strings  — 
ease  us  into  the  Adagio.  Beethoven  at  first  alternates  two  themes  of 
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contrasting  gait,  key,  and  temperature,  varying  each,  soon  dropping  the 
second,  but  enveloping  the  first  in  ever  more  fanciful  decoration.  The 
effect  is  one  of  ecstatic  exaltation  and,  at  the  end,  profound  peace. 

The  most  horrendous  noise  Beethoven  could  devise  shatters  that  peace, 
and  now  an  extraordinary  drama  is  played  before  us.  In  the  gestures  of 
operatic  recitative,  cellos  and  basses  protest.  This  is  not  in  itself  new: 
most  specific  recitative  formulas  occur  in  such  works  as  Mozart's  great 
E  flat  Piano  Concerto,  K.271,  and  Haydn's  Concertante  in  B  flat,  and  one 
scholar  has  even  pointed  out  close  and  particular  resemblances  of  the 
Beethoven  Ninth  recitatives  to  those  found  in  a  piano  concerto  by  Ludwig 
Bohner.*  What  is  new  here  is  that  the  recitatives  are  part  of  a  real 
scenario,  a  discussion  of  a  problem  that  Beethoven  had  turned  into  a 
mighty  headache  for  generations  of  composers  to  follow:  what  are  we 
going  to  do  for  a  finale? 


"Bohner  (1787-1860),  celebrated  both  as  pianist  and  composer,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  model  for  E.T.A.  Hoffmann's  eccentric,  Romantically  overwrought 
Capellmeister  Johannes  kreisler. 
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What  is  proposed  here  if  you  read  it  literally,  namely  a  return  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  movements,  is  as  silly  as  it  is  unlikely.  It  does, 
however,  vividly  dramatize  the  idea  of  SEARCH.  When,  after  three  tries 
and  three  rejections,  the  woodwinds  propose  something  new,  the  cellos 
and  basses,  with  some  emphatic  cheering  along  by  winds  and  drums,  lose 
no  time  in  expressing  their  enthusiasm.  What  is  touching  here  is  that  the 
woodwinds'  proposal  is  not  so  much  a  finished  theme  as  the  adumbration 
of  or  preparation  for  one.  What  must  it  have  been  like  for  Franz  Schubert 
and  the  others  who  heard  it  in  the  Karntnertor  Theater  on  7  May  1824 
and  for  whom  the  tune  just  around  the  corner  was  not  yet  a  fact  of  life? 
What  can  they  have  sounded  like,  what  can  they  have  suggested,  those 
four  bars  of  quiet  melody,  poised  on  a  dominant  harmony,  all  eagerness 
and  anticipation?  But  no  doubt,  those  hectoring  strings  change  their  tone. 
The  orchestra  rounds  off  their  recit  with  a  firm  cadence,  and  without  a 
second's  pause  for  breath  —  a  wonderful  and  characteristic  detail  wiped 
out  by  generation  after  generation  of  mindless  conductors  —  one  of  the 
world's  great  songs  begins. 

It  was  J.W.N.  Sullivan  in  his  remarkable  book,  Beethoven:  His  Spiritual 
Development,  who  tied  to  the  music  of  the  composer's  last  works 
Wordsworth's  phrase  about  "a  mind  forever/Voyaging  through  strange 
seas  of  thought,  alone."  But  we  also  find  in  late  Beethoven  a  quest  for 
simplicity,  for  immediacy,  and  here,  his  grosser  Wurf,  his  great  gamble  to 
invent  the  quintessentially  popular  tune  succeeds  miraculously.  (There  is 
that  one  anticipation,  the  shift  that  comes  one  beat  before  we  expect  it  — 
the  note  to  which  the  word  "alle"  will  eventually  be  set  —  to  remind  us 
that  this  is,  after  all,  by  Beethoven.)  This  song  Beethoven  spreads  before 
us  in  a  series  of  simple  and  compelling  variations,  interrupted  by  a  return 
of  the  horrendous  fanfare  that  began  the  movement.  What  earlier  was 
matter  for  our  imaginations  to  work  on  is  now  made  explicit.  The 
recitative  is  really  sung  now,  and  to  words  that  Beethoven  himself 
invented  as  preface  to  Schiller's  ode: 

O  friends,  not  these  tones; 

Rather,  let  us  tune  our  voices 

In  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  song. 

Schiller  had  been  dead  eighteen  years  when  Beethoven  set  An  die  Freude. 
He  did  not  himself  think  much  of  the  poem  and  it  is  hard  to  guess  how  he 
might  have  reacted  to  Beethoven's  symphony.  The  ode  is  an  enthusiastic 
drinking  song.  Perhaps  Beethoven  saw  through  it,  perhaps  he  read  into  it 
what  he  needed.  In  any  case,  he  transformed  it,  not  only  in  spirit,  but 
literally,  by  selecting,  omitting,  transposing,  reordering.  And  once  the 
words  are  there,  they,  and  of  course  even  more  Beethoven's  transcendent 
responses  to  them,  sweep  us  along 

As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 

Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  heavens 

.  .  .  Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone! 
Sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen, 
Und  freudenvollere. 


O  friends,  not  these  tones; 
Rather,  let  us  tune  our  voices 

in  more  pleasant  and 

more  joyful  song. 


—  Beethoven 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium, 

Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 

Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 

Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 

Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 

Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

Ja  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 

Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 

Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 

Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 

An  den  Briisten  der  Natur, 

Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 

Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 

Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 

Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod, 

Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

He  who  has  won  in  that  great  gamble 
Of  being  friend  unto  a  friend, 
He  who  has  found  a  goodly  woman, 
Let  him  add  his  jubilation  too! 
Yes — he  who  can  call  even  one  soul 
On  earth  his  own! 
And  he  who  never  has,  let  him  steal 
Weeping  from  this  company. 

All  creatures  drink  of  Joy 

At  Nature's  breasts. 

All  good,  all  evil  souls 

Follow  in  her  rose-strewn  wake. 

She  gave  us  kisses  and  vines, 

And  a  friend  who  has  proved  faithful 

even  in  death. 
Lust  was  given  to  the  Serpent, 
And  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 


Froh  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 

Laufet,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 

Freudig  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium, 

Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 

Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 


As  joyously  as  His  suns  fly 
Across  the  glorious  landscape  of  the 

heavens, 
Brothers,  follow  your  appointed 

course, 
Gladly,  like  a  hero  to  the  conquest. 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 
Daughter  of  Elysium, 
Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 
We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 
Your  magic  once  again  unites 
That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 
All  men  are  made  brothers 
Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 
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Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Briider — (iberm  Sternenzelt 

Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Ihr  sturzt  nieder,  Millionen? 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 

Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 

Seek  Him  above  the  canopy  of  the 

stars! 

Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 

Surely  He  dwells  beyond  the  stars. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium, 

Daughter  of  Elysium, 

Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 

Drunk  with  fire,  O  Heavenly  One, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligtum. 

We  come  unto  your  sacred  shrine. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Ihr  sturzt  nieder,  Millionen? 

Do  you  fall  headlong,  ye  Millions? 

Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Have  you  any  sense  of  the  Creator, 

World? 

Such  ihn  iiberm  Sternenzelt! 

Seek  him  above  the  canopy  of  the 

stars! 

Briider — iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Freude,  Tochter  aus  Elysium! 

Joy,  Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Your  magic  once  again  unites 

Was  die  Mode  streng  geteilt, 

That  which  Fashion  sternly  parted. 

Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 

All  men  are  made  brothers 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Where  your  gentle  wings  abide. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 

Be  embraced,  ye  Millions! 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

This  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Briider  —  iiberm  Sternenzelt 

Brothers — beyond  the  canopy  of  the 

stars 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 

Surely  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium! 

Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken! 

Joy,  beauteous,  godly  spark! 

—  from 

—  translation 

Friedrich  Schiller's 

by  Donna  Hewitt 

An  die  Freude 

©1979 
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atch  the  Spirit 


Catch  the  Spirit  of  dance  in  America.  In 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  and  historic 
homes.  Jacob's  Pillow. 

July  2.  Gala  Benefit  featuring  12  Sol- 
oists of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet. 
July  3-7.  Lotte  Goslar's  Pantomime 

Circus  in  a  25th  anniversary  celebration. 

July  10-14.  An  exclusive  engagement  of 
Martine  van  Hamel  and  Friends  in 
solos  and  pas  de  deux,  and  the  return  of 
Morca,  Flamenco  in  Concert. 

July  17-21.  The  Pillow  debut  of  Takako 
Asakawa  and  David  Hatch  Walker's  new 
company  Asakawalker,  plus  a  grand 
new  ballet  partnership,  Francesca 
Corkle  and  Winthrop  Corey  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

July  24-28.  The  Pillow  debut  of  So- 
loists from  Houston  Ballet  in  a  spe- 
cially prepared  repertory  program. 

July  31-Aug.  4.  Solo  artist  Ze'eva 
Cohen  in  her  Pillow  debut,  Royal  Dan- 
ish Ballet  stars  Eva  Kloborg  and 
Frank  Andersen  and  the  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dancers. 

August  7-11.  Ohio  Ballet  in  a  trium- 
phant return  engagement  after  coast-to- 
coast  success. 

August  14-18.  The  return  of  Nikolais 
Dance  Theatre  in  a  stunning  feast  of 
movement,  media  and  sound. 

August  21-25-  Bavarian  State  Opera 
Ballet  stars  Joyce  Cuoco  and  Youri 
Vamos  appear  by  popular  demand,  In- 
drani  and  Sukanya  perform  sensuous 
and  beguiling  East  Indian  dances,  and  the 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers. 

Performances  are  Tuesday  at  7:30  pm, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:40 
pm,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  at 
3.  For  tickets  call  413-243-0745  or  write 
to  Jacob's  Pillow,  Box  287,  Lee,  MA 
01238. 

Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival. 


J  &  J  LUBRANO 

Old  and  Rare  Books 

Prints  •  Autographs 

specializing  in 
MUSIC  &  DANCE 


Fine  Items  and  Collections  Purchased 
Catalogues  Issued 

Close  to  Tanglewood  &>  Jacob's  Pillow 

P.O.  Box  47  •  Main  Street 

South  Lee,  MA  01260 

1  Vi  miles  east  of  Stockbridge  on  Rt.  102 

Telephone  (413!  243-2218 


THE  SURPRISING 
WHITE  HART  INN 


White  clapboards,  dark  shutters,  wide  porches, 
towering  elms.  The  classic  New  England  country 
inn.  With  some  surprising  extras.  A  world  famous 
British  tea  expert  blends  our  fabulous  Sarum 
teas.  A  former  officer  in  the  Chinese  Navy  adds 
a  special  Oriental  dimension  to  an  already-classic 
menu  (fantastic  salads,  quiche,  crepes,  home- 
baked  breads).  Innkeeper  John  Hamey  holds 
forth  on  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  congenial 
taproom.  Complete  facilities  for  you,  your  family, 
your  group,  in  all  seasons. 

Reservations  suggested.  Luncheon  Noon  to  2  PiM. 
Dinner  6  PM  to  9  PM. 

Fine  Dining  — Country  Store  Taproom  — Accommodations 

On  the  green  in  Salisbury.  Conn. 

(203)435-2511 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Country  Curtains  are 
a  charming  tradition... 
years  of  old-fashioned 
quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  thrifty 
homemakers.  This  well- 
known  mail  order 
company  has  an  out- 
standing choice  of 
curtains,  bed  ensembles 
and  tablecloths  that  are 
perfect  with  antiques, 
reproductions,  Vic 
,  torian  and  Period  furni- 
sh ture.  Visit  our  sales- 
room in  the  historic  Red  Lion  Inn. ..or  send  for 
our  free  catalog. 

Monday  through  Saturday,  10am-5pm  J^ 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  01262 
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Leona  Mitchell 


Soprano  Leona  Mitchell's  L978-79 
season  included  over  thirty  per- 
formances with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  as  Micaela  in  Carmen, 
Madame  Lidoine  in  Dialogues  of  the 
Carmelites,  Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote, 
and  the  Celestial  Voice  in  Don  Carlo. 
Ms.  Mitchell  has  returned  regularly 
to  the  Australian  Opera  since  her 
debut  there  as  Cio-Cio-San  in  the 
1976-77  season  and  has  appeared  in 
Sydney  in  recital.  She  made  her  Cologne  Opera  debut  starring  in 
L7  boheme  this  past  spring  and  returns  to  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  for 
Madama  Butterfly  this  coming  fall. 

In  addition  to  her  operatic  appearances,  Ms.  Mitchell  sings  frequently  in 
recital  and  as  soloist  with  orchestra.  She  conducts  an  extensive  recital 
tour  each  season,  and  she  has  been  soloist  with  most  of  the  United  States' 
leading  orchestras,  including  those  of  New  York,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco.  Following  Ms.  Mitchell's  first  performances 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1974,  Lorin  Maazel  engaged  her  to  sing 
Bess  in  concert  performances  of  Porgy  and  Bess,  later  recorded  for  London 
Records.  During  the  1978-79  season  she  appeared  as  guest  artist  in  two 
major  galas,  the  Richard  Tucker  Gala  in  New  York  and  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Gala  honoring  Kurt  Herbert  Adler. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Mitchell  was  a  student  of  Inez  Silberg  at 
Oklahoma  City  University,  and  she  has  received  over  thirty  awards  in  just 
five  years.  She  made  her  professional  debut  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  and 
she  has  also  appeared  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  the  Washington 
Opera,  the  Michigan  Opera  Theater,  and  with  the  London  Symphony  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl.  Her  European  debut  was  as  Mathilde  in  William  Tell 
at  the  Gran  Teatro  de  Liceo  in  Barcelona,  and  she  has  sung  Liu  and 
Micaela  with  the  Geneva  Opera. 


Jennifer  Jones 


Mezzo-soprano  Jennifer  Jones  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
graduated  from  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  trained 
with  Max  Rudolf,  George  London, 
and  Dino  Yannopoulos.  While  at 
Curtis,  Ms.  Jones  was  a  winner  ot 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's   1^73 
Senior  Student  Auditions,  which  led 

to  her  debut  that  same  yeai  singing 
^\t-  I  alia  s  Seven  Populai  Spanish  Songs. 
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Following  this,  she  was  invited  to  perform  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestr 
Morning  Musicale  concerts,  and  she  toured  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Studio  l°~2-~3.  Her  numerous  recital  programs  have  included  two  for  the 
"loung  Audiences  Association  of  Philadelphia,  one  a  historical  jazz 
program  and  another  correlating  the  classics  to  re 

In  the  fall  o^  1°74,  Ms.  Jones  appeared  as  soloist  in  Ravel's  S  iiie 

with  the  Delaware  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  she  made  her  Lincoln 
Center  debut  singing  Filipievna  in  the  Symphony  of  the  New  World's 
production  of  Eugene  0  n  1975.  In  ]  :  the  invitation  of  Zubin 

Mehta,  Ms.  Jones  traveled  to  Israel  for  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and  Haydn's  There*  th  the 

Jerusalem  Symphony.  She  sang  de  Falla's  T  Z  mend  Hat  with  the 

Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Rafael  Frubeck  DeBurgos  in  the  fall  of  1976 
and  returned  there  in  1978  for  Michael  Tippett's  A  C;: 
conducted  by  the  composer. 


Seth  McCoy 


Seth  McCoy,  who  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  last  February,  is 
also  an  internationally  acclaimed 
recitalist  and  has  appeared  with 
virtually  every  major  orchestra  in 
North  America.  A  favorite  soloist  of 
such  conductors  as  Mehta,  Ozawa, 
Levine,  Leinsdorf,  Ormandy    Ne.fon, 
Shaw,  and  Rostropovich,  Mr.  .V:  Z 
has  been  featured  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic   Boston  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  Los  .Angeles  Philharmonic,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  National 
Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Toronto  Symphony,  National  Orchestra  of 
Canada,  and  many  others.  He  made  his  European  debut  at  Benjamin  Britten's 
Aldeburgh  Festival  and  in  the  summer  of  1978  was  heard  with  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic  in  a  trans -Europe  an  radio  broadcast. 

Mr.  McCoy  has  performed  Tamino,  the  role  of  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut,  under  the  baton  of  James  Levine  in  Cleveland,  and  he  has  sung  at 
many  major  .American  festivals,  among  them  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  Blossom, 
Ravinia,  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  .Ambler,  Saratoga,  Lincoln  Center's  Mos: 
Mozart,  and  the  Robin  Hood  Dell.  A  member  for  six  years  of  the  celebrated 
Bach  Aria  Group,  Mr.  McCoy  has  recorded  for  RCA,  Decca,  Vanguard,  CRI, 
and  New  World  records.  Born  in  North  Carolina,  he  did  not  begin  to  study 
singing  seriously  until  the  relatively  late  age  of  twenty-three,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  prior  to  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  he  had  had  no 
previous  experience  with  a  professional  opera  company.  Mr.  Mk  Z 
made  his  initial  BSO  appearances  at  Tanglewood  in  1976,  in  Beethover  s 
Ninth  Symphony  and  Bach's  5:   MaH     :        - 
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Paul  Plishka 


Born  and  raised  in  Old  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  bass-baritone  Paul 
Plishka  won  first  place  in  the 
Baltimore  Opera  Auditions  when  he 
was  twenty-three  and  joined  the 
National  Company  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  soon  after.  When  the 
National  Company  dissolved,  the 
Met  invited  him  to  join  the  parent 
company,  and,  since  his  debut  in 
1967,  Mr.  Plishka  has  performed 
over  forty  roles  at  the  Metropolitan,  including  Ramfis  in  Aida,  Wurm  in 
Luisa  Miller,  Colline  in  La  boheme,  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni,  and  Pimen  in 
Boris  Godunov.  He  first  sang  King  Marke  in  the  only  Metropolitan  Opera 
performance  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  featuring  Birgit  Nilsson  and  Jon  Vickers 
together  in  the  lead  roles,  in  January  1974.  In  addition  to  his  Met 
appearances,  Mr.  Plishka  has  starred  with  the  opera  companies  of  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  Hartford,  Newark, 
Toledo/Dayton,  Ottawa,  and  Vancouver,  and  in  Europe  at  La  Scala,  the 
Paris  Opera,  the  Hamburg  and  Munich  Staatsopern,  Covent  Garden,  and 
the  Spoleto  Festival. 

Mr.  Plishka  is  also  in  demand  with  the  country's  leading  orchestras, 
and  he  has  sung  with  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco 
symphonies,  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  Philharmonics,  and  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1968,  returning  in  1976  for  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  and  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette.  His  most  recent  BSO 
appearances,  in  October  1976,  were  as  Prince  Gremin  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin  in  Boston  and  New  York,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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A  Home 
for  All  Seasons. 

That's  Greylock  Village  Whether  you  enjoy  winter 
skiing  or  summer  sun,  it's  better  in  the  Berkshires,  and 
best  ol  all  when  you  own  a  piece  of  Williamstown. 
Greylock  Village,  in  Williamstown,  is  the  ultimate 
condominium  community,  combining  modern  elegance 
with  the  surroundings'  natural  beauty 

Visit  us  soon  and  see  tor  yourself, 
our  2  &  3  bedroom  homes 

Greylock  Village 

Your  home  for  all  seasons 

Models  open  daily  10  to  6 
(413)458-3636 

Greylock  Village  iij  c«  s>wJ«jb^ 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  Director 
of  Vocal  and  Choral  Activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home, 
the  Chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  Orchestra's 
Symphony  Hall  season  as  well,  and  it 
has  performed  regularly  with  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Colin  Davis,  Boston 
Pops  Conductor  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  with  such  prominent  guests  as 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John  Oliver,  the  all-volunteer 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  It  performs  four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in  Boston,  travels 
regularly  with  the  Orchestra  to  New  York  City,  has  made  numerous 
recordings  with  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  New 
World  records,  and  continues  to  be  featured  at  Tanglewood  each  summer. 
For  the  Chorus's  first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  Award  nomination 
for  Best  Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cappella  repertory  under  John 
Oliver  in  its  schedule.  Requiring  a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from 
performance  with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical  content  from  baroque 
to  contemporary,  a  cappella  programs  are  given  yearly  by  the  Chorus  at 
Tanglewood  with  great  success.  In  the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and 
the  Chorus  were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  to  record  a  program  of  a  cappella  20th-century  American 
choral  music;  this  recently-released  recording  features  works  of  Charles 
Ives,  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Jacob  Druckman's  Antiphonies, 
written  in  1963  and  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Chorus  and  John 
Oliver  at  Tanglewood  in  1976. 

Additional  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  include  Ravel's  Daphnis.  and  Chloe  and  the  Ives 
Fourth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  on  New  World  records,  Roger  Sessions's  When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d  with  Seiji  Ozawa. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  Lecturer  in 
Music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  which  gave  its 
debut  performances  in  Boston  and  New  York  last  season,  and  with  which 
he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New 
World  Records. 
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TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  1978-79 
John  Oliver,  C 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquir  : 
Z-~:r.i  Armstrong 
—.ilia  Blackman 
rginia  K.  Bowles 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Susan  Nowack  Cook 
Lou  Ann  David 
Martha  B.  Fredrick 
Alice  Goodwin- Brown 
Marilyn  L.  Haskel 
Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner 
-.-  ne  M.  Jacobsen 
Paula  Jean  Jacobson 
France .-  V    xadinoff 
Carole  Stevenson  Kane 
Barbara  Abramoff  Lev. 
Virgo  Lukens 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Elizabeth  Mover 
Diana  Noyes 
Joan  T.  Pease 
Nancy  L   Peterson 
Judith  L.  Rubenstein 
Melody  Scheiner 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Kathryn  L.  Tighe 

Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Bald-. 

sy  Bennett 

nne  Chen 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Ellen  Cutler 
Catherine  Oiamond 


Patricia  M.  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Roberta  A.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Marjorie  Davida  Katz 
Barbara  E.  Kramer 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Levin  s 
Linda  Lungren 
Marjorie  A.  McDermott 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Nina  Saltus 
Janet  E.  Shapiro 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Florence  A.  St.  George 
1 1 :  rmandy  A.  Waddell 
Gloria  Raymond  Wagoner 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker,  Jr. 
Sewell  E.  Bowers,  Jr. 
Mitchell  Brauner 
George  J.  Carrette 
Peter  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Paul  Dredge 
Paul  Foster 
William  E.  Good 
Robert  Greer 
Dean  Hanson 

urd  J    Haugh,  Jr. 

ne  S.  Henderson 
Gregg  A.  Lange 
Jack  Maclnnis 


F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Dennis  P.  O'Brien 
Raymond  Parks 
Dwight  E.  Porter 
Ernest  Redekop 
Robert  D.  Ruplenas 
Robert  Schaffel 
Paul  Scharf 
John  H.  Smith 
John  Sullivan 
Christopher  L.  Williams 

Basses 

Peter  Anderson 

David  H.  Bowles 

John  Breen 

Neil  Clark 

Charles  A.  Dinarello 

John  W.  Ehrlich 

Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 

Verne  W.  Hebard 

John  Henry 

Glenn  Holloway 

Carl  D.  Howe 

John  Knowles 

Daniel  J.  Kostreva 

Henry  Magno,  Jr. 

Gary  F.  Marcet 

Frank  G.  Mihovan 

David  Miller 

John  Parker  Murdock 

Jules  Rosenberg 

Andrew  Roudenko 

Vladimir  Roudenko 

Benjamin  Sears 

Frank  R.  Sherman 

Douglas  Strickler 

Bruce  D.  Taylor 

Pieter  Conrad  White 

Robert  T.  Whitman 


Susan  Aim  del.  Rehearsal  Pianist 

Jane  Stein,  Manager 
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Tomorrow,  enjoy  another 

art  form  and  "glowing" 

performance 

The  art  form?  Esthetics,  the  practice 
of  skin  health  care.  The  perform- 
ance? Your  skins',  after  an 
ELIZABETH  GRADY  facial 
treatment. 

A  deep  pore  facial  cleansing  that  will 
leave  your  skin  truly  clean,  revital- 
ized and  radiant  with  the  "Grady 
Glow"  of  good  health.  And  a 
masterful  massage  and  rejuvenating 
mask  that  will  leave  you  feeling 
relaxed,  refreshed,  and  just  plain 
good  all  over. 

The  enjoyment?  Obvious. 

Complimentary  Consultation  and 
Skin  Analysis  for  Men  and  Women, 
by  Graduate  Estheticians  Only. 


EUZ4BE1H 
GB4DY 

^k  FACE  FIRST  / 


39  Newbury  Street 
Boston  536-4447 

200  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill  964-6470 

Esthetics  School 
20  Newbury  Street 
Boston  266-8465 
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PLIMOTH 

PLANTATION 

THE  LIVING  MUSEUM  of 
iith  CENTURY  PLYMOUTH 

zMayf lower  n 
1617  WgrirruVillage^ 


K 


y 
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OPEN  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 
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HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original   18th   (jentury 

Kestored    Village 

Open   Jailj   9:30   -  5:00 

Adults   $3.50        Children   $1.00 

farmers    rVarlcct  &   Picnic   Aug.   4 

Annual   Kitchen   irstival   and 

World  s   People  s   Dinners 

Aug.   5   tnru   Aug.    11 

Reservations  Only 

Route  20  Five  Miles  West 

of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Forty-Nine  Acres 

opposite  main  gate  at  Tanglewood 

spectacular  views  -  hillside  &  pastures 

2  magnificent  building  sites 

750  feet  of  road  frontage  on 

undermountain  road. 

Available  at  $77,500. 

Terms  available. 

Call  Mr.  Elman  at  (413)  528-4471 
on  weekends 

or  at  (212)  371-1080  on  weekdays 
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Join  the 
Club! 


Enjoy  our  monthly  Program  Guide 

Write  or  phone  for  membership 

application  form 

WAMC 

Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

518/  445-5306 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Co -Chairmen 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 

r:    ■•..  -  -  r  :- ,  -i'-r 

Mr.  Carl  V.  Bradford 
Mr.  Curtis  Buttenheim 


Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr. 


Mr   Jos 


- 


Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Sr. 

~-    b    1-    ".•.".-.-; 

Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

_ .-  -  i  :  v :  :-i    z  :  -  • :  -.  1;  .::.-•;  r 

Mr.  Colin  MacFayden 
Scortary /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  Jeanne  V;r?:miano 

Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

: 

Mrs.  J.  Da\id  Pout: 

Mrs.  William  H.  R  . 

- 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Boston /TanglrwooJ  Liaison 

Mrs.  Peter  J.  Sprague 

■ 

Mrs.  Desmond  Ti 
Tent.  Tea  &  Coffee 
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THE  BEST  BUY  IN 
THE  BERKSHIRES!* 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you 

with  many  exciting  opportunities 

and  privileges  all  year  long. 


Basic  Friends'  memberships  are  $25  per  individual/$35 
per  family  (immediate  family  only). 


'FRIEND 
$25/$35 


DONOR 
$50 


CONTRIBUTOR 
$100 


SPONSOR 
$150 

ASSOCIATE 
$250 


PATRON 
$500 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  over  40  concerts  and  recitals  presented 
each  summer  by  the  students  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  to  special  Friends  concerts. 
Friends  may  also  participate  in  the  popular 
Tanglewood  Walks  and  Talks  series,  and  will 
receive  a  subscription  to  BSO,  the  Boston 
Symphony's  newsletter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  Donors  will 
receive  program  information  and  a  priority  ticket 
application  before  the  public  sale  of  concert 
seats. 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  for  the  use  of 
Contributors,  provides  a  hospitable  gathering 
place  where  food  and  drink  may  be  purchased  on 
concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners  are  served  on 
Saturday  evenings.  Contributors  also  receive  the 
benefits  of  Donor  Membership. 

Two  convenient  parking  areas  are  reserved  for 
Sponsor  members.  Sponsors  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Contributor  membership  as  well. 

Associate  members  may  audit  selected 
Listening  and  Analysis  classes  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Sponsor  me.mbeship. 

Patrons  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
Tanglewood  program.  They  will  also  be  invited 
to  a  conductor's  reception  at  Seranak,  the 
Koussevitzky  estate,  and  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  of  Associate  membership. 
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alCT! 


GUARANTOR 
$1,000 

BENEFACTOR 
$2,000 


Guarantors  will  be  invited  to  a  gala  dinner  at 
Seranak,  and  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits  of 
Patron  membership. 

Benefactors  will  attend  a  gala  dinner  with  the 
guest  artist,  management  and  principals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  will  receive  al 
of  the  benefits  of  the  other  membership 
categories  described  above. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS-AII  contributions  of  any  size  will  be 
matched  by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  up  to  a  total  of  $150,000. 
In  other  words,  your  gift  made  now  will  be  doubled. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP— 
An  Important  Opportunity 

Many  Friends  of  Tanglewood  want  to  help  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  provide  scholarship  support  for  promising  musicians.  Your 
gift  of  $500  may  be  designated  to  be  restricted  for  the  Center's 
Fellowship  program.  Gifts  of  $1,000  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  a 
Fellowship  in  the  eight-week  study  session;  a  gift  of  $2,000 
supports  a  full  Fellowship  to  be  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  donor, 
or  to  honor  a  family  member  or  friend  if  the  donor  so  wishes. 

Become  a  Friend  of  Tanglewood.  Inquire  at  our  Friends  Office, 
here  at  Tanglewood  (right  next  to  the  box  office). 


Friends  Office  Open: 

Monday  10-6 
Tues.  to  Sat.  10-9 
Sunday  10-5 


Or  mail  check  with  name, 
address  and  city  to: 

Friends  Off-ice 
Tanglewood 
Lenox,  MA  01240 
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Tour  the 
Berkshires 
with  Avis 


Monthly  rates. 

Weekend  rates  starting 

as  low  as  17.95  a  day 

FREE  MILEAGE 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 


Wfe  try  harder. 

Featuring  GM  cars. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01  240  (413)637-0755 


BCD  is  where 
children  love  to  learn. 

Nursery  through  9th  Grade 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

"Signed  limited  edition  lithographs 
and  collotypes  available." 

July  1  —  November  1,  1978 
Catalogue  Available. 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25t 


COLONIAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
WALLCOVERINGS  AND  DECORATOR  FABRICS 


Our  papers  and  fabrics  are  true  reproductions  of 
original  prints  found  in  America's  museums  and 
oldest  homes. 

While  you're  in  the  Berkshires.  save  on  close-outs  and 
seconds  at  our  factory  outlet  in  Adams! 

©Ib^tnttefSilKTorp. 

RT.  8.  ADAMS.  MASS.  01220 
Weekdays  10-4.  Thurs.  10-8.  Sat.  9-Noon 
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OneoftheMrkfs 

Finest.  Music  Conservatories 

is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 

11021  East  Boulevard 

Cleveland,  Ohio    44106 

216-791-5165 

Grant  Johannesen 
President 
B.M.,  MM.,  DMA., 
Diploma,  Artist  Diploma 
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different 

vP  CONNECTICUT  PUBLIC  RADIO   90  5  FM 


A  glorious  encounter  with  times  past 

Eating,  Shop-hopping  &  Sightseeing 

-*T- — —i— ■•—"--  —     ESPESiB 


I 


Open  daily  &  Sunday 


old  Yankee 


Take  home  something  special 

Take  home  a  bargain        designer 

fashion  outlets,  couture  hand- 
wovens,  attic  antiuues,  vintage 
clothes,  pow  jewelry,  country 
bargains.  5  min    fanglewood 
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Picnic  or  Dine 

...  in  the  un- 
usual restaurants,  river 
balconies  or  chuck- 
wagons. 

After  dark   Nibbles  & 

Nips  to  after- 
midnite  at 

The  Rigger  and 
around  town. 
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PAINTINGS  by 

FRANKLINJONESaws 

Vusii  the  arttsts  dclujKlfuL  \umc  and  gallery.  "Wokrcolor 
a*u)  acn/lu:  pawitu^5  a[  )|w)  (jujWd.  Opwi  d<ul^  to  bu^etf 
i  brauxser?  by  appavntnwit.   PWe  413  298  3275 


With  the  Berkshire  Performing  Arts 
Package  Plan,  now  you  can  enjoy  the 
mountains,  the  music,  the  theatre,  and  the  dance 
without  the  problems  of  acquiring  tickets  and  reserving  accom- 
modations. For  four  days  and  three  nights,  you  have  your 
choice  of  four  tickets  for  any  combination  of  performances  you 
wish  to  see,  as  well  .  s  a  comfortable  place  to  stay  while  you 
savor  both  the  natural  ind  ai  tistic  delights  of  the  Berkshires.  For 
further  information  •_..niart  the 
Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  20  Elm 
St.,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01211, 
Tel.  413-443-9186  iCat 


Tanglewood 
Tradition 


Our  outdoor  Courtyard 
—  colorfully  abounding 
with  Impatient  plants  - 
serves  luncheons, 
dinners,  snacks  and 
drinks.  Our  indoor 
Lion's  Den  features  sandwiches, 
drinks  and  live  entertainment. 
Both  are  open  till  1  a.m.  Phone: 
413-298-5545.  Route  7,  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Since  1773. 

2lS  The  Red  Lion  Inn 


erks 

ummer 


■  festival 

6  days  5  nights- 11  meai* 


Per  person  dbl  occup 
plus  ti  &  tips 


'21 5" 


Deluxe  Accommodations 

All  admissions  to:  TANGLEWOOD. 
BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE  JACOB  S 
PILLOW,  STORROWTON 

plus  Naumkeag     Chesterwood    Corner 
House     Hancock  Shaker  Village    Scenic; 
tours     Swimming     tennis     golf     &  more 

or  caM  direct  for  free  brochure  to 
/ 


r~*rt1teorcal 

Oakri 


south  lea,  ma.  01260  •  1  •  800-628  5073 
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